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ARTICLE  I. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT  WOOLSEY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.C.E.,  EE.D. 

The  force  of  character  a  man  possesses  is  measured  by. 
the  depth  and  permanency  of  the  impression  made  upon- 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  For  any  kind  of 
power  exerts  an  influence  in  exact  proportion  to  its  amount,- 
whether  acting  on  material  or  spiritual  nature.  Weak' 
forces  may  by  a  sudden  effort  create  an  impression  greater 
than  is  justified  by  their  amount;  but  this  is  evanescent, 
since  there  is  not  enough  in  reserve  for  continued  action. 
And  strong  forces  by  an  unsteady  application  disappoint, 
because  what  is  gained  at  the  time  of  their  exertion  is  lost 
by  intermission.  But  that  which  continues  without  abate¬ 
ment,  calm  and  steady,  never  loses  what  it  has  gained ; 
and  further  increases  the  effect  of  each  act  by  the  constancy 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  unaltered  purpose. 

These  facts  are  very  apparent  in  the  influence  which 
men  exert  upon  those  who  are  closest  to  them  and  can  test 
their  real  nature.  So  far  from  the  adage  proving  true  in 
such  cases,  that  “familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  the  closer 
we  get  to  a  really  strong  nature  the  more  are  we  moved  by 
its  power,  because  it  is  not  bolstered  up  by  pretense. 
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If  these  principles  be  true,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey 
was  a  great  man,  no  matter  what  be  the  standard  by  which 
we  measure  greatness.  For  among  the  very  large  number 
of  pupils  who  came  under  his  influence  and  with  the  best 
opportunities  to  observe  him  closely,  there  has  been,  so 
far  as  the  writer’s  knowledge  extends,  but  one  opinion. 
Of  this  multitude  there  have  been  strong  characters;  men 
who  have  filled  most  exalted  positions  in  every  department 
of  life,  and  have  given  their  best  services  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  These  with  one  consent  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  this  instructor  with  a  heartiness  which  has 
been  seldom  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  excelled.  Among 
the  many  great  teachers  we  have  had  in  our  country  to 
whom  multitudes  rise  up  to  render  homage,  we  can  safely 
say  there  has  not  been  his  equal.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
Jowett,  Arnold,  Cousin,  Schleiermacher,  or  Abelard  left  a 
stronger  or  more  abiding  impression  upon  those  whom 
they  instructed.  At  this  lapse  of  time  since  his  life  as  a 
teacher  ended,  it  cannot  be  the  glamour  through  which 
youth  views  its  favorite ;  for  most  of  his  pupils  have  passed 
middle  life,  and  many  are  old.  Yet  the  feeling  toward 
him  is  more  strong,  if  that  were  possible,  than  when  they 
sat  as  learners  at  his  feet.  The  question  naturally  arises. 
Where  were  the  hidings  of  this  man’s  power? 

In  a  casual  meeting  with  President  Woolsey  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  greatest  vigor,  one  saw  nothing  striking  in  his 
personal  appearance;  or,  if  so,  not  in  the  way  of  attract¬ 
iveness.  To  such  as  did  not  know  him  he  seemed  a  very 
quiet  man ;  much  stooped ;  of  rapid  and  not  very  graceful 
movement ;  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  somewhat  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  If  he  was  seen  in  any  public  place  where 
his  official  duty  did  not  require  him  to  lead,  he  was  modest 
and  shrinking,  taking  a  low  place  almost  to  the  extent  of 
hiding  himself.  Where  it  was  his  duty  to  lead,  whether  in 
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a  public  service  or  in  the  classroom,  his  look  was  calm, 
his  movements  noiseless  but  rapid,  his  manner  nervous  but 
fully  self-possessed,  and  his  eye  piercing,  as  though,  when 
directed  toward  you,  it  would  read  your  inmost  soul.  His 
dispatch  of  business  in  pushing  forward  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  avoiding  extraneous  issues  or  long  talks,  was  conspic¬ 
uous.  His  speech  was  low  and  hesitating,  but  so  pene¬ 
trating  that  it  reached  every  portion  of  any  audience. 
There  was  nothing  of  witchery  in  the  tone  or  manner  of 
delivery  to  prepossess  or  captivate  by  any  oratorical  grace 
in  speech  or  gesture.  Those  who  had  formed  their  im¬ 
pressions  from  his  writings  or  from  his  public  reputation 
would  probably  be  disappointed,  and  possibly  prejudiced, 
when  they  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Hence  his  power 
did  not  arise  from  any  of  those  gifts  and  graces  which 
usually  win  popularity.  Yet  with  all  who  have  known 
him  in  his  work,  who  have  come  in  close  touch  with  his 
real  nature,  he  commanded  such  respect  as  they  never  gave 
to  any  other  man,  and  won  their  hearts  so  completely  that 
the  writer  feels  sure  many  of  his  pupils  would  have  made 
any  personal  sacrifice  in  his  behalf — even  to  giving  their 
lives  to  save  his.  Nor  was  this  feeling  the  mere  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  youth,  a  transitory  loyalty  to  a  teacher  who  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  think  and  act  as  men,  and  aided  them  in  se¬ 
curing  places  for  their  life-work.  It  grew  while  they 
lived,  and  ended  in  a  veneration  which  is  perhaps  too  near 
to  idolatry. 

There  must  have  been  some  adequate  cause  for  this  in 
the  man  himself. 

President  Woolsey  was  the  impersonation  of  the  idea  of 
Duty.  He  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  overwhelmed  rather  than  elated  by  any 
dignity  placed  upon  him.  Kant  summed  up  ethical  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  memorable  words,  “  Reverence  thyself !  ”  Wool¬ 
sey  would  have  changed  the  motto  a  little  by  saying,  “Rev- 
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KKKNXE  Duty!”  Why?  Because  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
ever-living  and  ever-present  God.  When  he  was  a  student 
in  Paris,  about  the  year  1825,  he  took  lessons  in  Arabic 
from  that  eminent  orientalist,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  who  had 
inscribed  over  his  professorial  chair,  Dieii  est  ici^  “God  is 
here.”  And  so  He  is,  consciously,  to  every  man  who  feels 
that  the  Great  Master  has  sent  each  soul  into  the  world 
with  a  w'ork  to  do  which  no  other  can  do  for  him,  and 
which,  if  not  done  by  himself,  will  be  left  undone  forever. 
Hence,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  selfish  motive  or  desire  to  be 
remiss  in  work  had  come  to  tempt  Theodore  Woolsey,  he 
would  have  said:  “Get  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  art  an 
offense.”  Always  present  for  duty  exactly  on  time,  always 
busy,  never  in  a  hurry ;  w'itli  a  calmness  which  showed 
complete  mastery  over  himself,  he  gave  every  energy  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  that  work  unto  which  he  felt  hiin- 
.self  called  of  God.  Hence  he  never  did  any  work  slovenly, 
nor  deputized  .some  one  else  to  do  a  service,  however  small 
and  thankless,  which  he  could  do  himself.  The  amount  of 
drudgery  he  performed  was  enormous:  such  undesirable 
tasks  as  others  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  doing,  he  did  alone,  without  permitting 
it  to  be  known  how  hard  he  labored.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  persons  for  whom  you  could  render  no  service.  Al¬ 
ways  helpful  to  others,  he  did  not  permit  hini.self  to  get 
into  a  position  where  he  .seemed  to  need  assistance.  He 
lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  the  motto  of  his 
Arabic  professor  appealed  to  every  fiber  of  his  nature.  To 
do  you  good,  to  help  you  because  a  stranger  inexperienced 
and  ignorant,  to  advance  you  in  virtue  and  knowledge, 
was  ever  uppermo.st  in  his  thoughts.  He  always  had  time 
enough  for  your  errand,  but  his  manner  made  it  evident 
that  when  your  business  was  done  with  him,  he  was  done 
with  you ;  and  if  you  had  time  to  throw  away  he  had  not. 
This  was  made  so  evident  by  his  look,  that  we  doubt  if 
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any  man  who  ever  approached  him  failed  to  discern  the 
fact.  Yet  this  did  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  kindness, 
but  from  the  strong  feeling  that  the  time  of  each  man 
ought  to  mean  much  both  to  the  world  and  to  himself ; 
but  to  the  latter  chiefly,  because  of  his  obligation  to  the 
former.  Hence  in  his  view  nothing  was  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  motive,  and  whatever  talents  a  man  might 
possess,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed, 
they  must  be  made  subservient  to  that  work  for  which  he 
had  a  special  mission  among  men.  And  since  example  is 
the  most  efficient  teacher.  President  Woolsey  as  a  living 
embodiment  of  that  principle  which  makes  life  worth 
living  was  preeminent  in  ability  as  an  instructor. 

He  was  born  to  be  a  ruler.  Those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately  said  he  had  a  hot  temper,  though  all  admitted 
it  to  be  under  complete  control.  That  he  had  a  strong 
will  no  one  can  doubt,  and  this  is  a  quality  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  leader  among  men.  A  strong  character  if  it 
has  a  weakness  knows  this,  and  gives  heed  to  supply  what 
is  lacking.  Irascibility  must  be  under  control,  else  it  will 
expose  the  possessor  to  folly  and  mortification.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  predisposition  to  anger,  he  got  the 
complete  mastery  over  his  temper.  The  first  requisite  for 
the  control  of  others  is  self-control.  Without  this  a  man 
may  be  feared  when  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  us  harm,  and 
will  be  despised  or  hated  when  we  escape  from  his  power. 

But  the  government  by  inflexible  law  is  demanded  ev¬ 
erywhere.  It  is  seen  complete  in  material  nature.  Here 
reason  has  absolute  sway,  and  bends  everything  to  fixed 
laws,  working  out  a  plan  which  embraces  the  universe. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  moral  world.  For  this  also  is  a 
universe  of  goodness,  except  in  so  far  as  rational  beings 
who  are  endowed  with  responsibility  choose  to  pervert 
this  freedom  to  their  own  ruin.  Responsibility  involves 
law  and  obedience ;  ruler  and  subject.  Implicit  obedience 
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is  always  demanded  of  us.  It  will  be  secured  through  our 
voluntary  yielding  or  our  forcible  subjugation.  And  no¬ 
where  is  this  implicit  obedience  more  necessary  than  in 
college  life.  For  this  embraces  the  transition  period  be- 
tw'een  parental  government  and  that  of  the  state.  The 
former  is  secured  insensibly  by  the  condition  of  dependence 
on  the  love  and  care  nece.ssary  to  the  child’s  life  and  nur¬ 
ture.  Here  the  helplessness  of  infancy  precludes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  rule  being  felt  at  all,  except  in  rare  cases. 
But,  during  the  period  of  pupilage,  the  passions  are  strong, 
the  reflective  powers  yet  weak ;  and  there  is  for  the  first 
time  the  sense  of  personal  freedom  because  the  natural  re¬ 
straints  of  home  are  removed.  Obedience  must  now  be 
learned  from  appeals  to  reason,  or  secured  by  resort  to 
force.  Here  the  pupil  will  find  the  initiation  into  that 
which  is  to  follow  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  .society. 
For  in  the  world  which  he  must  soon  enter,  neither  the 
love  of  the  parent  nor  the  allowances  made  by  the  teacher 
for  his  e.scapades  will  avail  him  longer;  but  obedience 
must  be  rendered  at  his  peril.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that 
the  pupil  be  subject  to  inflexible  discipline,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  that  which  will  surely  meet  him 
among  his  fellow-men. 

President  Woohsey  emphatically  ruled.  It  was,  in  his 
estimation,  quite  as  much  the  .student’s  duty  to  obey  law 
and  shape  his  conduct  by  a  rational  system  of  subjection 
to  authority,  as  to  get  intellectual  culture.  Indeed,  the 
latter  would  be  a  curse  without  the  former.  For  it  would 
make  him  able  to  do  wrong,  and  shrewd  to  escape  its  con¬ 
sequences  for  a  time,  only  to  harden  the  character  by  of¬ 
fenses  sure  to  be  discovered  and  punished  at  last. 

Authority  cannot  be  divided  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 
Some  one  person,  or  a  majority  of  a  body,  must  be  clothed 
with  final  responsibility.  The  fewer  the  number  thus 
clothed,  the  simpler  the  administration  of  law,  and  the 
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surer  its  success,  provided  the  executive  be  competent.  If 
the  ruler  were  thoroughly  capable,  the  true  idea  is  that  of 
the  rvpavvo^  as  understood  in  the  Greek  sense.  But  there 
is  likelihood,  from  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  that  there  will 
be  lack,  either  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  see  what  is 
just,  or  power  and  calmness  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
without  fear  or  favor.  Hence  the  experiment  is  hazard¬ 
ous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  everywhere  are  usually 
governed  badly.  Those  who  need  governing  most  are 
least  conscious  of  the  fact;  and  as  the  ruler  must  usually 
be  of  the  same  lineage  or  community  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  above  his  subjects  in  capacity  for  rule.  Hence  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  be  complete  until  knowledge  and  arbitrary 
power  are  lodged  in  the  same  person.^  That  this  is  possi¬ 
ble  was  verified  in  the  case  of  President  Woolsey.  For  he 
was  autocratic  to  as  complete  a  degree  as  ever  was  realized, 
yet  his  government  was  thought  so  fair  by  his  pupils  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  wrongdoer  who  suffered  most  ever 
called  in  question  his  justice. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  experiment  tried  by  calling  in 
the  cooperation  of  representatives  from  the  student  body 
to  assist  in  governing.  This  has  been  followed  by  disas¬ 
trous  results  where  it  has  been  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  has  therefore  in  most  cases  been  abandoned.  The 
idea  of  such  rule  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it  is  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  all  natural  forms  of  government, — 
whether  in  the  family  circle,  in  business  corporations,  or 
in  the  state.  So  long  as  there  are  no  offenses,  any  plan  of 
rule  will  do — even  none  at  all.  But  as  soon  as  the  laws 
are  broken,  the  judges  and  executioners  in  this  unnatural 
system  are  taken  from  among  the  offenders ;  and  often  in¬ 
deed  the  ringleaders  in  the  disorders  are  the  ones  who  sit 
in  solemn  judgment  on  their  own  offenses!  The  absurdity 

‘  Plato,  Repub.,  487,  E,  Oi5  itpbUpov  kolkSiv  iralffuvrai  al  ir6\eis  irplv 
if>  iv  airrois  ol  <pi\6<ro<fioi  dp^uaiu.  Compare  473,  C,  D. 
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again  appears  at  once  when  we  consider  that  the  indispen¬ 
sable  requisite  of  government  is  that  it  should  be  by  a 
body  of  superior  wisdom  and  experience ;  and  from  its 
constitution  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  partiality.  If 
the  student  in  college,  with  his  esprit  de  corps^  be  called 
upon  to  judge  his  fellows,  he  will  always  be  swayed  by 
this  feeling :  even  though  he  possessed  the  experience  and 
sobriety  of  judgment  which  age  furnishes.  College  life  is 
one  where  instruction  and  discipline  are  required  in  pretty 
nearly  equal  quantities,  and  if  the  student  is  capable  of  the 
latter,  which  demands  a  higher  power  than  the  former,  he 
is  at  least  as  well  fitted  for  teaching  as  governing,  and 
therefore  the  pupil  and  instructor  should  change  places. 
It  is  especially  requisite  that  the  governing-factor  be  free 
from  bias  and  “know  no  man  after  the  flesh,”  which  re¬ 
quires  a  sagacity  and  equipoise  of  judgment  which  is  one 
of  the  rarest  gifts  in  nature.  Every  pupil  and  colleague 
of  this  great  teacher  will  be  ready  to  admit,  that,  if  in  any 
qualification  he  was  preeminent,  it  was  as  an  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  For  while  his  system  of  government  was  intensely 
rigid,  its  fairness  was  so  manifest  that  it  was  accepted  with 
a  degree  of  respect  which  nothing  could  shake ;  while  the 
certainty  and  swiftness  with  which  offenses  were  visited, 
were  a  powerful  antidote  in  preventing  them. 

AS  AN  INSTRUCTOR. 

President  Woolsey  wrote  much.  His  earlier  work  in 
this  line  was  chiefly  review  articles  on  classical  and  theo¬ 
logical  subjects,  and  in  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
and  Plato  for  college  use.  Alany  of  these  text-books  were 
so  popular  that  they  superseded  nearly  all  others  in  their 
line  in  our  country.  Later  in  life  he  wrote  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  social  and  political  topics,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  took  a  very  keen  interest  during  and  after  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  After  his  elevation  to  the  presidency,  in 
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1846,  his  line  of  instruction  was  changed.  Hence,  while 
not  abandoning  the  Greek  language  entirely,  his  duties 
were  now  to  teach  history  and  political  economy.  This 
change  of  work  was  doubtless  the  main  cause  in  diverting 
his  authorship  into  new  channels.  It  is  not  germane  to 
our  purpose  to  speak  at  length  of  his  writings.  They  have 
a  secure  place  of  their  own,  standing  at  the  head  of  treat¬ 
ises  on  social  questions  and  international  law,  and  used 
throughout  the  world.  The  verdict  of  universal  use  has 
fixed  their  rank. 

While  he  taught  in  every  way, — by  the  pen,  from  the 
pulpit,  and  in  frequent  public  lectures, — his  work  was  em¬ 
phatically  in  the  professorial  chair.  For  in  this  service  he 
was  most  engaged,  and  here  doubtless  he  wielded  his  most 
potent  influence.  What  were  the  qualities  which  rendered 
him  preeminent  in  this  field? 

First,  the  mastery  of  his  subject.  The  ability  to  teach 
is,  according  to  competent  authority,^  the  criterion  of 
knowledge.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  person 
may  be  said  to  understand  a  subject.  He  may  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  separate  elements,  and  yet  fail 
to  see  their  union  and  bearing  on  each  other  as  an  organic 
whole.  He  may  have  clear  insight  into  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples,  gleaned  from  others ;  yet  these,  being  second-hand, 
have  not  become  a  part  of  his  intellectual  life.  These  dis¬ 
jecta  membra  are  not  articulated  so  that  the  skeleton 
snatched  can  have  living  flesh  and  sinews  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  body,  and  dependence  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  on  all  the  rest.  His  knowledge  was  founded  on  that 
painstaking  accuracy  which  is  involved  in  the  mastery  of 
data,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  vision  which  discerns  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  parts  organized  into  complete  system.  The  sub¬ 
ject  lay  before  him  as  unity  in  plurality.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  hazy  in  the  atmosphere  through  which  he  looked ; 


‘  Arist.,  Met,  i.  9,  *OXws  re  rov  elS&rot  t6  SvvaffdaiSiSdvKeiv  iffrl. 
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nothing  insecure  in  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ;  and  so 
there  could  be  nothing  weak  or  slipshod  in  his  treatment 
of  a  subject.  He  was  a  student  through  life,  reading 
other  people’s  opinions,  and  an  independent  thinker  who 
invariably  formed  his  own.  Equipped  with  such  resources, 
he  came  to  his  classes,  either  to  lecture,  or  conduct  a  reci¬ 
tation  by  testing  the  student  on  his  mastery  of  a  lesson  as¬ 
signed.  In  his  lectures  there  was  not  a  redundant  word. 
He  gave  a  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  facts,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  elegance  of  language  or  oratorical  display.  His 
style  was  not  merely  such  that  you  could  understand,  but 
rather  that  which  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 
The  tones  were  quiet,  sometimes  hesitating,  as  if  from  the 
desire  to  get  that  word  which  would  give  the  fairest  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  truth.  There  was  an  entire  freedom  from 
mannerisms,  from  tautology,  and  from  repetition.  While 
there  was  no  apparent  effort  at  originality  of  expression, 
yet  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  neither  employed  the 
language  of  others  treating  of  the  same  subjects,  nor  re¬ 
peated  himself. 

The  latter  trait  was  conspicuous  in  his  religious  serv¬ 
ices — for  he  often  preached  in  chapel  by  request,  though 
this  was  not  the  duty  of  his  office.  These  .sermons  were 
models  of  pure  Kngli.sh ;  full  of  evangelical  truth,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  an  audience  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  hearers  in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.  While 
these  sermons  were  not  as  abstruse  as  those  of  Bishop  But¬ 
ler,  and  the  language  was  more  elegant,  they  closely  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  that  great  moralist  in  their  trend  of 
thought.  To  read  them  in  their  published  form,  dedicated 
to  those  pupils  who  heard  them  spoken,  brings  their 
loved  author  very  near  to  our  hearts.  In  his  public  pray¬ 
ers  there  was  a  most  marked  originality,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  daily  duty.  He  led  the  morning  devo¬ 
tions  invariably ;  for  such  was  his  punctuality  that  he  did 
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not  miss  once  on  an  average  in  a  year.  The  writer  heard 
him  at  every  morning  service  during  the  college  course, 
and  occasionally  since,  and  never  in  these  exercises  were 
there  two  prayers  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  similar¬ 
ity  of  set  phrase. 

In  teaching,  also,  he  employed  no  redundant  words. 
Here  he  was  especially  quiet  and  calm.  His  presence  car¬ 
ried  so  much  respect  that  it  was  never  necessary  for  him 
to  speak  to  a  student  about  behavior  in  the  recitation-room. 
There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  where  he  taught 
tliat  forbade  the  thought  of  disorder.  Students  prone  to 
mischief  in  other  places  were  somehow  subdued  when  they 
entered  his  recitation.  Hence  he  had  no  occasion  to  make 
any  remark  about  good  order.  This  was  taken  for 
granted  as  well  by  the  pupil  as  the  teacher.  He  came  in 
noiselessly  and  rapidly;  took  his  seat  with  quiet  dignity; 
made  no  allusion  to  any  extraneous  subject,  but  began  the 
work  of  the  hour  exactly  on  time.  The  student  who  de¬ 
sired  to  learn  had  no  occasion  for  trepidation  when  he 
arose  to  recite.  There  was  no  ensnaring  question,  no  effort 
to  take  him  off  his  guard,  which  could  disconcert  even 
a  weak  or  timid  scholar.  If  a  pupil  had  not  studied  his 
lesson,  or  could  not  master  it,  this  fact  was  made  manifest 
ill  a  perfectly  businesslike  way;  and  honest  ignorance  w'as 
treated  with  kindness  and  relieved  as  far  as  this  could  be 
done  without  taking  time  that  belonged  to  others.  But 
pretentious  wisdom  and  forward  ignorance  received  no 
mercy.  The  needle  was  inserted  so  deftly  into  the  gas¬ 
bag,  and  this  collapsed  so  quickly,  that  the  process  w'as 
over  almost  before  the  pitiful  wight  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  There  was  no  malice  in  this  pricking  process;  and 
while  there  might  be  mortification  in  the  subject  himself, 
the  justice  of  the  act  was  apparent  to  all  others.  It  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  business,  a  part  of  instruction  to  insert 
the  probe  and  relieve  the  swelling.  For  it  is  quite  as 
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necessary  to  show  a  man  what  he  does  not  know,  as  to 
allow  him  to  gain  culture  by  explaining  what  he  partially 
understands. 

The  whole  process  of  teaching  by  President  Woolsey 
was  inaieiitic.  It  was  the  business  of  the  pupil  to  recite, 
and  the  teacher’s  duty  to  enable  him  to  do  this  by  the  most 
effectual  method.  If  there  was  any  mental  conception  that 
could  be  delivered,  this  teacher  could  be  a  veritable  son  of 
Phaenarete.  He  did  not  talk.  The  formulating  of  his 
questions  was  a  marvel  to  his  pupils  then,  and  continues 
so  still.  F'or  he  embodied  the  most  meaning  in  the  fewest 
words,  and  they  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  is  conceivable. 
Nothing  that  ever  met  the  writer’s  notice,  except  Glad¬ 
stone’s  headings  to  the  sections  into  which  he  has  divided 
Bishop  Butler’s  works,  could  vie  with  President  Woolsey’s 
tersene.ss  in  the  questions  he  formulated  in  the  oral  recita¬ 
tion.  He  rises  before  the  mind’s  eye,  after  this  long  in¬ 
terval,  as  he  sat,  still  as  a  statue,  with  his  hand  slightly 
supporting  his  head ;  the  forefinger  resting  on  the  nose, 
with  the  thumb  and  the  rest  of  the  hand  under  the  chin. 
In  the  quietest  and  cleare.st  of  terms  propounding  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  words,  he  seemed  to  embody  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  whole  page.  If  the  reciter  knew  anything 
of  the  subject  this  question  would  call  forth  his  knowledge. 
If  he  could  not  answer,  then  a  sharp  and  clear  suggestion 
was  offered  ;  and  if  this  knock  showed  that  there  was  no 
one  at  home  in  this  student’s  mind,  he  must  give  place 
quickly  to  another. 

The  two  prime  requisites  for  a  successful  teacher  are 
seldom  found  together.  The  one  is  to  be  able  to  formu¬ 
late  a  clear-cut,  clean,  and  comprehensive  question.  In 
the  search  after  Nature’s  secrets  the  prtide7is  qucestio  of 
Bacon  is  the  chief  thing  at  which  to  aim.  For  the  secret 
is  alw'ays  ready  to  be  revealed  to  him  who  has  the  key  to 
unlock  the  treasure-house  where  the  knowledge  is  laid  up. 
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But  this  requires  not  only  the  skill  of  experience,  but  the 
insight  of  the  diviner.  The  knowledge  is  somewhere,  and 
to  be  elicited  when  asked  for  in  the  right  way.  There  is 
no  reluctance  in  the  response  provided  the  secret  spring  is 
touched  to  awaken  the  power  which  is  latent.  So  it  is 
with  the  human  mind, — the  most  cunning  handiwork  of 
Nature.  When  this  is  young,  and  stimulated,  as  it  usual¬ 
ly  is,  by  curiosity,  it  has  a  wonderfully  responsive  power 
whenever  any  chord  is  touched,  and  thus  made  to  vibrate. 
There  are  dull  pupils  whose  modes  of  thought  are  hard  to 
divine,  either  by  the  dull  or  sharp  instructor.  That  this 
should  be  the  case  with  the  former,  goes  without  saying. 
But  why  so  with  the  latter?  Because  the  operations  of  the 
quick-witted  are  so  rapid,  and  his  insight  is  so  clear,  that 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  dull  are  unfamiliar.  It  is 
hard  to  the  quick-witted  to  let  himself  down  to  the  level 
of  the  sluggish  and  hazy.  Hence  many  bright  intellects 
who  are  possessed  of  thorough  scholarship  often  fail  as  in¬ 
structors,  unless  they  have  pupils  nearly  their  equals  in 
mental  vigor.  When  two  intellects  of  nearly  equal  acute¬ 
ness  meet,  there  is  the  sympathy  of  kinship. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  teacher  is  not  merely  or 
chiefly  for  the  highly  gifted — for  a  double  reason.  Such 
minds  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  exist  they  need  but  lit¬ 
tle  help.  The  able  teacher  is  one  that  can  take  fair  talent 
and  make  it  brilliant ;  can  take  mediocre  talent  and  make 
it  useful  and  respectable.  But  how  to  do  this  most  effect¬ 
ually  is  the  great  problem.  The  instructor  is  justified  in 
the  assumption  that  there  is  ability  of  at  least  fair  order  in 
every  pupil  who  reaches  the  highest  grade  of  schools.  His 
task,  therefore,  is  to  reach  and  develop  this  ability.  Un¬ 
less,  however,  there  is  something  to  respond,  there  can  be 
no  teaching.  For  this  process,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not 
drive  education  in,  but,  as  the  word  denotes,  draws  it  out. 
We  may  continue  the  maietitic  idea,  which  is  the  only  true 
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method  of  teaching.  The  intellectual  germ  or  embryo  is 
in  the  pupil’s  mind.  It  is  already  struggling  to  come  forth 
into  real  life ;  or,  if  only  in  a  dormant  state,  it  must  be 
awakened.  In  this  process  the  pupil  must  endure  the  la¬ 
bor.  Assistance  may  be  given  to  aid  nature ;  but  if  the 
native  powers  are  not  strong  or  active  enough  to  endure 
parturition,  nothing  can  be  produced.  The  formulating 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  to  be  taught,  the  clothing  them  in  the 
dress  of  speech  which  will  best  set  off  their  beauty,  must 
be  done  by  the  learner  himself,  or  nothing  worth  the  pains 
can  be  effected. 

Most  teachers  forget,  or  at  least  do  not  act  on  this,  the 
second  requisite  in  order,  but  the  first  in  importance,  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  They  seem  to  think  that  to  educate  means  to  tell 
a  pupil  what  they  know;  not  reflecting  that  what  passes 
through  the  mind  of  the  learner  and  is  worked  into  shape 
by  him  is  the  measure  of  his  acquisitions  and  culture.  It 
is  easy  for  the  instructor  to  give  the  information ;  it  is  hard 
to  elicit  this  from  the  dull  or  inattentive  pupil.  Besides, 
it  is  delightful  to  many  instructors  to  display  their  own 
knowledge  and  superiority,  and  thereby  excite  admiration. 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  a  clear-cut  and 
searching  question ;  free  from  verbiage  yet  comprehensive 
in  reach;  such  as  will  arouse  and  hold  the  attention. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  most  rare  talent  in  the  world,  to  be 
able  to  ask  such  questions  as  will  force  the  interpretation 
of  Nature — more  rare  than  to  be  a  great  poet  or  general. 
Any  teacher  who  will  honestly  endeavor  to  formulate  sixty 
or  one  hundred  questions  in  an  hour,  covering  the  c,.nount 
of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  that  time,  will  find  himself 
more  exhausted  than  if  he  had  split  rails  with  Lincoln  or 
felled  trees  with  Gladstone.  If  he  is  honest  with  himself, 
we  repeat  it,  he  will  find  this  a  most  difficult  task ;  and 
hence  so  many  instructors  shrink  from  the  labor.  And 
added  to  this  labor  there  is  the  weariness  of  listening  to 
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ignorance,  stimulating  the  sluggish,  and  restraining  the 
forward  who  persist  in  talking  when  they  have  nothing  to 
say.  Besides  it  is  so  easy  for  the  average  teacher  to  talk, 
talk,  talk ;  especially  for  him  whose  belly  is  full  of  the 
east  wind,  but  who  has  not  himself  well  mastered  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  And  it  is  much  more  comfortable  for  the 
lazy  or  dull  pupil  to  sit  with  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  wide 
open,  apparently  taking  in  the  torrent  of  words — if  haply 
he  be  not  engaged  surreptitiously  behind  the  bench  in 
making  caricatures  of  his  professor  or  the  persons  of  his 
fellows.  Still  the  net  outcome  of  such  teaching  is  nothing 
but  a  dull  mind  made  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  learner, 
and  the  formation  of  a  habit  which  will  utterly  unfit  the 
instructor  for  his  vocation. 

President  Woolsey  talked  less,  and  made  the  pupil  ex¬ 
plain  more,  during  a  recitation,  than  any  other  teacher  we 
have  ever  known.  For  this  reason,  in  large  part,  we  con¬ 
sider  him  the  best ;  though  this  same  characteristic  was 
conspicuous  in  Trendelenburg,  Roediger,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  He  made  the  pupil  do  nearly  all  the  talking ; 
yet  when  the  latter  began  to  make  a  display  of  his  smart¬ 
ness  he  was  brought  up  roundly.  He  compelled  him  to 
think  for  himself,  and  so  gain  that  independence  of  men¬ 
tal  action  which  every  person  must  acquire  if  he  would 
arouse  and  direct  the  energies  of  others — which  is  the  par¬ 
amount  duty  of  every  educated  person.  There  is  too  much 
talk  everywhere,  and  this  cacoethes  loquendi  has  invaded 
the  chair  of  the  college  president  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  calling,  not  even  forgetting  the  politician.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  average  student  knows  how 
to  behave  himself  properly,  and  grows  restive  in  seeing  the 
time  which  is  allotted  to  teaching  consumed  by  advice  on 
that  or  any  other  extraneous  topic.  And  undoubtedly  one 
great  duty  of  the  higher  education  is  to  accustom  the 
learner  to  hold  his  speech  in  check  until  he  has  something 
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to  say.  For  he  should,  as  a  man  of  culture,  be  a  leader 
among  men.  There  is  too  much  talk  everywhere.^  The 
habit  of  talking  to  hear  one’s  self  talk,  the  feeling  that  si¬ 
lence  is  so  much  time  lost,  can  be  entertained  by  those  on¬ 
ly  who  have  so  little  ability  to  think,  that  a  small  and  in¬ 
frequent  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  great  weariness.  There 
is  no  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  biting  sarcasm  of  But¬ 
ler  in  his  sermon  on  the  “Government  of  the  Tongue”  is 
more  applicable  than  to  the  loquacious  college  professor  or 
president,  who  from  the  positions  they  occupy  are  supposed, 
at  least  by  themselves,  to  possess  wisdom  which  must  be 
aired,  else  it  would  give  up  the  ghost ! 

The  disposition  to  avoid  unnecessary  w'ords  was  certainly 
one  of  President  Woolsey’s  leading  traits.  Believing  that 
more  effectual  teaching  is  done  by  example  than  by  pre¬ 
cept,  and  that  a  most  important  factor  in  education  is  to 
be  able  to  restrain  one’s  self  from  talking  until  he  has 
something  to  say,  he  maintained  this  characteristic  not 
merely  in  the  recitation-room,  but  wherever  he  might  be 
engaged.  Hence  often  in  public  religious  gatherings, 
when,  from  his  official  position  he  might  be  expected  to 
take  a  leading  part,  he  took  the  lowest  seat  and  remained 
silent.  And  when  his  duty  was  to  officiate,  he  confined 
himself  strictly  to  what  belonged  exclusively  to  the  serv¬ 
ice.  While  he  always  conducted  chapel  service  in  the 
morning,  yet  he  never  took  that  as  an  occasion  to  do  or 
say  anything  else  than  what  the  specified  duty  required. 
He  came  exactly  on  time,  with  a  rapid  but  noiseless  step, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  read  the  Scripture,  announced  the 
hymn,  and  made  the  prayer — and  such  a  prayer !  Can  any 
one  who  ever  heard  him  pray  forget  the  manner,  the  sub¬ 
stance,  or  the  language  of  the  prayer?  It  was  devotion  in 
every  part,  and  nothing  else.  And  when  this  service  was 
over  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  in  the  same  quiet  yet 
*  Gladstone’s  Butler,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  84-85,  \  10. 
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rapid  pace,  with  unaffected  dignity ;  leaving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  had  been  with  God  and  was  clothed  with  his 
Spirit. 

RIGOROUS  IN  HIS  REQUIREMENTS. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  exacting  with  his  pupils,  but  more 
so  with  himself.  To  require  good  work  of  others  is  only  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  deep  sense  of  personal  duty.  This 
was  no  doubt  unconscious ;  having  become  a  second  na¬ 
ture,  growing  out  of  his  own  experience  as  a  pupil,  and 
his  confirmed  habits  of  study.  He  graduated  young,  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  ever  remained  a  close  student. 
This  hard  dealing  with  himself  was  not  a  necessity  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  struggle  with  narrow  means,  since  he  was 
born  heir  to  such  resources  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
live  in  comfort  without  strenuous  exertion.  But  his  sense 
of  duty  compelled  him  to  make  the  most  of  life ;  and  in 
this  way  severity  with  himself  became  the  fixed  standard 
of  his  thought  and  action.  He  was  indeed  strict  in  his  re¬ 
quirements  in  scholarship,  and  unyielding  in  the  demand 
for  perfect  order  and  propriety  of  demeanor — though  the 
latter  was  somehow  secured  through  the  awe  inspired  by 
his  presence.  Yet  he  did  not  demand  respect  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  right,  but  as  due  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  from 
a  learner  to  a  teacher.  The  requirements  for  scholarship 
in  the  college  were  greatly  increased  by  his  influence 
while  still  professor,  and  during  his  presidency  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  yet  more  marked.  To  say  that  he  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  dullness  would  be  perhaps  to  put  the  case  too 
strongly.  That  he  could  not  tolerate  idleness  needs  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  said ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  dismissed  such  from 
college  with  short  shrift  can  be  readily  understood. 

There  may  be  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  dull  pupils  are  to  be  tolerated.  Mediocrity  has  its 
place  in  the  world ;  and,  if  so,  should  have  the  opportunity 
for  such  culture  as  will  enable  it  to  make  the  most  of 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  224. 
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itself.  And  this  unquestionably  can  be  best  effected  by 
public  teaching.  Moreover,  this  order  of  talent  needs  help 
more  than  acuteness  and  vigor.  The  latter  can  gain  cul¬ 
ture  without  much  assistance  and  secure  it  in  many  ways. 
But  the  mediocre  must  be  aided,  else  it  will  retrograde; 
and  the  world  be  deprived  of  the  fair  work  which  this 
could  have  done  under  the  proper  conditions.  Hence 
there  will  always  be  a  doubt  how  far  a  dull  pupil  who  is 
anxious  to  learn  should  be  tolerated  in  a  bright  class.  For 
the  instruction  which  is  level  to  the  majority  will  be  above 
his  grasp ;  and  if  the  teacher  adapts  it  to  his  caliber  and 
exercises  enough  patience  to  meet  his  case,  the  others  will 
suffer  both  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  and  the  loss  of 
time  belonging  to  them.  Mildness  and  compassion  will 
do  all  that  is  possible,  and,  when  carried  to  a  fault,  this 
certainly  leans  to  virtue’s  side.  The  alternative  is  between 
the  wish  to  aid  honest  dullness  and  spare  the  disgrace  of 
removal,  and  the  greater  amount  of  good  which  can  be 
done  to  the  world  through  the  effectual  culture  of  the  gift¬ 
ed  in  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  appliances.  Besides, 
the  effect  of  either  system  is  not  merely  on  a  few  individ¬ 
uals,  or  temporary  in  its  continuance.  It  determines  the 
character  of  the  institution,  and  conversely  the  character 
of  those  who  seek  it.  Colleges  segregate  and  classify 
themselves  into  those  where  it  is  easy  to  graduate  and 
those  where  it  is  difficult.  Men  of  diverse  abilities  and 
preparation  will  classify  themselves  accordingly;  and  the 
value  of  the  work  done  will  l)e  largely  determined  by  the 
degree  of  rigidity  in  the  standard  of  requirement  demand¬ 
ed  for  entrance,  and  maintained  throughout  the  course. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  President  Woolsey’s  po¬ 
sition  on  this  subject.  He  was  rigidity  itself  in  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  pupil.  It  is  possible  that  his  own 
quickness  of  intellect,  his  excellent  preparation  for  college, 
in  their  combined  effect  upon  his  own  character  made  him 
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too  rigid  and  exacting,  too  little  considerate  of  those  slow 
to  learn.  He  certainly  raised  the  standard  of  teaching  and 
requirements  in  all  departments.  With  iineqnaled  insight 
into  character  he  selected  his  corps  of  professors  as  the 
chairs  became  vacant,  and  always  had  a  faculty  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking.  Those  who  loved  him  best  must  admit 
that  he  had  a  strong  will.  But  there  cannot  be  a  strong 
character  joined  to  a  weak  and  vacillating  will.  Some  one 
must  lead  in  every  body  of  men  joined  for  common  action. 
The  leader  is  more  necessary,  if  possible,  than  the  subor¬ 
dinate.  He  must  not  only  know  what  to  do,  but  not 
shrink  from  responsibility  involved  in  any  line  of  action 
he  undertakes.  Every  one  knows  that  President  Woolsey 
was  the  leader;  no  matter  where  he  sat,  that  was  the  head 
of  the  table,  whether  as  regards  fellows,  faculty,  or  students. 
He  knew  how  to  govern  and  had  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  During  his  long  connection  with  Yale  “he  oc¬ 
cupied,”  as  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  his  successors, 
“the  highest  place  in  the  life  of  the  institution  that  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  to  hold.”  The  college  grew  apace 
under  his  wise,  aggressive,  and  expansive  ideas.  The 
foundations  of  a  great  university  were  laid  securely.  This 
work,  like  all  that  he  did,  was  wrought  noiselessly.  It 
was  not  by  some  extraordinary  effort,  some  grand  display, 
some  startling  innovation,  but  by  remaining  at  his  post; 
working  with  unflagging  energy  each  day  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another;  looking  into  every  detail  of  finance,  of  in¬ 
struction,  of  government — for  he  was  the  prime  mover  of 
all — that  Yale  grew  strong  in  the  character  and  number  of 
its  graduates,  and  through  them  in  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  unjust  and  foolish  to  say  that  he 
did  all  this,  or  that  he  did  not  have  a  broad  and  firm  foun¬ 
dation  already  laid  when  he  began  to  remodel.  I'or  he 
found  a  faculty  able  in  their  separate  individuality  and 
harmonious  in  their  action ;  each  having  unbounded  love 
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for,  and  confidence  in,  their  leader,  and  only  too  glad  to 
work  along  lines  which  he  should  devise.  But  they  all 
received  inspiration  from  his  spirit  and  example.  When 
once  asked  how  it  was  that  he  never  was  absent  from  an 
exercise,  he  replied :  “  I  must  show  an  example  of  punc¬ 

tuality.  My  position  as  president  requires  me  to  do  more 
myself  than  I  can  ask  of  any  one  else.  It  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  of  professors  or  students  any  more  than 
of  myself.” 

Yale  has  always  been  a  religious  institution.  While  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  sectarianism,  it  has  been  distinctly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  Christian.  No  college  or  university  in  the 
world  has  for  an  equal  number  of  years  been  more  steady 
in  its  grasp  on  the  teachings  of  evangelical  religion.  And 
this  is  right.  For  there  can  be  no  teaching,  which  is 
worth  the  name,  that  holds  aloof  from  faith  in  a  revela¬ 
tion,  or  from  a  culture,  which,  while  fitting  for  this  life, 
does  this  in  entire  subservience  to  a  future  state.  It  is  not 
required  for  this  result  that  the  professors  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  or  the  Greek  language  shall  give  a  part  of  each 
hour  to  dissertations  on  theology  or  the  value  of  creeds. 
But  all  truth  is  so  connected  together  that  no  one  portion 
can  be  taught  in  complete  isolation.  There  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  doubt  as  well  as  one  of  faith ;  and  he  who  breathes 
either  wdll  be  affected  by  the  medium  in  which  he  lives. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  wear  a  brocard,  or  pro¬ 
claim  his  creed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to  prove  that 
he  is  religious.  The  life  speaks  more  eloquently  than  the 
oft-repeated  formula;  and  the  “epistle,  that  is  alive,  is 
know’ll  and  read  of  all  men.”  No  one  could  come  near 
President  Woolsey  without  becoming  conscious  that  here 
is  a  man  who  feels  the  solemn  truth,  “Thou  God  seest  me.” 
Yet,  save  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  some  distinctively  religious 
service,  he  seldom  spoke  of  religion ;  never,  anywhere,  of 
his  own !  But  the  wdiole  attitude  w’as  that  of  one  wdio 
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lived  in  constant  communion  with  that  Power  which  es¬ 
tablished  law  and  embodies  righteousness.  He  who  seeks 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  have  everything  else ;  and 
his  actions  show  of  whom  he  has  taken  counsel,  and  whose 
temper  he  possesses.  For  the  amount  of  religious  charac¬ 
ter  will  be  felt,  like  any  other  force,  in  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  world.  It  cannot  be  hid  any  more  than 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  solar  system,  or  gravitation  in 
the  universe.  The  less  that  is  said  about  personal  piety 
by  the  possessor,  the  more  it  will  speak  for  itself ;  the  less 
it  is  paraded,  the  more  will  it  exert  its  hidden  influence  on 
all  who  come  within  its  sphere  of  action. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  life  cannot  be  separated. 
The  faith  which  overcomes  the  world  has  to  work  by  love, 
that  love  which  is  ready  to  give  the  whole  life  for  the  good 
of  our  fellow-men.  Such  faith  our  venerated  teacher 
showed  all  the  time.  He  lived  for  his  pupils.  There  was 
not  an  energy  of  his  soul  or  body,  not  a  resource  of  talent, 
learning,  or  worldly  goods,  that  was  not  made  a  free-will 
offering  for  the  good  of  those  for  whom  he  lived,  loved, 
and  prayed.  He  was  the  wise  instructor  in  the  culture  of 
the  schools;  the  faithful  guide  to  the  perplexed  spirit;  the 
unstinting  giver  to  the  needy  and  friendless  student — who 
perchance  has  never  more  than  suspected  whence  came 
the  timely  aid.  These  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  character  strong  in  the  highest  elements 
capable  of  union  in  human  nature.  He  did  not  possess 
that  freedom  of  address  and  popularity  of  demeanor  which 
invited  familiarity.  .While  he  never  held  himself  aloof, 
his  manner  spoke  more  plainly  than  words:  “I  have 
my  work  to  do  which  cannot  wait ;  have  you  not  also  your 
call  to  duty?”  It  is  a  strong  aid  to  a  teacher  to  hold  that 
vantage-ground  of  dignified  bearing,  which,  -  by  never 
cheapening  itself,  prevents  such  familiarity  as  breeds  con¬ 
tempt.  For  this  de.stroys  his  power  to  convey  instruction 
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in  its  greatest  potency.  A  man  is  better  pleased  in  every 
relation  if  he  receives  favor  from  a  superior  than  from  an 
inferior.  There  must,  however,  be  a  native  not  a  facti¬ 
tious  dignity.  The  latter  is  worse  than  familiarity.  For 
while  this  places  the  benefactor  on  a  level  with  the  recip¬ 
ient,  and  is  favorable  to  complete  sympathy  of  thought  and 
action,  the  other  discloses  an  effort  at  falsehood.  The  hy¬ 
pocrisy  awakens  contempt,  and  thus  renders  nugatory 
whatever  power  of  instruction  a  teacher  may  possess.  The 
great  majority  of  teachers  can  be  successful  only  through 
that  sympathy  which  is  evoked  by  getting  close  to  the 
heart,  and  through  this  reaching  the  head.  Hatred 
closes  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  learner’s  inner  na¬ 
ture.  And  when  this  prevails  on  one  side  it  soon  affects 
the  other.  In  such  a  case  there  can  be  neither  that  trust 
which  results  from  dependence,  nor  that  freedom  begotten 
of  love;  so  that  there  remains  no  avenue  by  which  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  imparted.  But  even  if  a  way  of  approach 
were  still  left  open,  the  chief  element  of  culture  would  be 
neglected.  For  pure  intellect  without  heart  fits  a  man 
neither  for  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  nor  communion 
with  his  own  soul.  It  isolates  him  from  the  world  with¬ 
out,  and  makes  him  a  stranger  to  his  higher  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  left  desolate. 

Those  who  possess  the  native  force  and  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter  which  secure  reverence  while  not  inviting  familiari¬ 
ty,  acquire  a  dignity  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  them 
as  teachers  in  many  ways.  F'or  it  awakens  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  like  that  possessed  by  a  faithful  subject  towards  a 
king  who  reigns  by  divine  right.  It  ennobles  the  subject 
and  calls  forth  his  best  services.  He  is  ready  either  to 
live  or  die  for  the  sovereign  of  his  heart.  But  the  kingly 
prerogative  of  a  gifted  and  cultured  intellect  which  is 
consecrated  and  crowned  by  the  grace  of  God,  calls  for 
and  receives  a  still  more  devoted  loyalty.  This  is  the 
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loyalty  which  springs  from  a  recognition  of  powers  cul¬ 
tured  by  precept  and  ennobled  by  example.  There  is  a  new 
inspiration  infused  by  the  sight  of  one  who,  while  walking 
with  God,  gives  every  energy  of  his  being  for  the  service  of 
those  who  seek  his  instruction  ;  one  who  is  always  confer¬ 
ring  benefits  on  others,  yet  desires  no  reward  save  their 
love.  This,  the  only  recompense  which  was  possible  for 
them,  was  given  without  measure  by  every  pupil  of 
Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey. 

/ 

niS  TREMENDOUS  EARNESTNESS. 

Some  one  said  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  asked  wherein  the 
great  power  of  his  preaching  lay,  that  “  it  was  his  blood 
earnestness”!  This  temper  was  conspicuous  in  President 
Woolsey.  With  a  frail,  bent  body,  and  a  bloodless  face; 
but  with  an  eye  through  which  all  the  fire  of  a  great  soul 
gleamed,  he  went  about  his  diversified  cares.  He  seemed 
never  to  take  any  rest.  From  one  kind  of  work  to  another 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  turning  many  times  each 
day,  but  found  no  cessation.  In  all  these  labors  there  was 
the  same  steady  yet  nervous,  quiet  yet  intense,  movement. 
The  impression  was  always  made  by  those  who  got  near 
his  inner  life  that  the  amount  of  reserve  force  was  greater 
in  every  case  than  that  expended.  In  other  words,  that, 
despite  the  incredible  amount  of  his  service,  he  was  never 
worked  up  to  his  full  mental  capacity,  even  when  most 
busy ;  and  that  he  was  husbanding  his  strength  from  the 
rational  view  that  he  could  in  this  way  make  a  given 
amount  of  vital  force  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  serv¬ 
ice.  His  power  of  concentration  seemed  to  be  perfect. 
The  writer  once  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  to  have 
charge  of  so  many  exacting  and  perplexing  duties,  all  in 
the  same  day,  without  distraction  or  neglect  of  any.  Since 
he  knew  that  the  question  was  not  intended  as  an  imperti- 
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nence,  but  to  learn  a  secret  as  a  valuable  means  of  culture, 
he  replied  with  the  utmost  frankness :  “  Early  in  life  I 

endeavored  to  get  such  a  control  over  my  own  powers  as  to 
give  my  whole  attention  to  one  thing  at  one  time ;  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  till  it  was  completed,  or,  if  interrupted,  to  turn  at 
once  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  and  attend  to 
the  new  matter  till  it  was  finished,  and  then  to  return  to 
my  former  work  and  resume  exactly  where  I  had  left  off.” 
That  he  could  do  this  was  evident. 

That  this  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  do  the  amount 
of  work,  and  do  this  with  such  excellence  as  was  manifest 
in  all  he  undertook,  is  equally  clear.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  president  of  all  the  departments  of  Yale, 
which  was  a  university  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  as  it  had 
all  the  faculties.  His  correspondence  was  necessarily 
enormous ;  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  letters  per  year.  These  he  wrote  in  full  with  his  own 
hand — many  of  them  long,  covering  extensive  topics, — 
without  an  amanuensis,  and  before  the  era  of  the  labor- 
saving  type-writer.  He  taught  and  lectured  as  many 
hours  as  any  professor.  He  preached  very  often  in  the 
college  chapel,  and  in  other  pulpits.  He  wrote  constantly 
for  the  magazines;  edited  text -books;  wrote  extensive 
treatises  on  moral,  political,  legal,  and  economic  subjects. 
Besides  these  labors  there  were  the  never-ending  interrup¬ 
tions  that  a  president  of  a  large  college,  who  does  not  del¬ 
egate  any  of  the  details  of  his  office  to  any  one  else,  has  to 
endure  from  the  trivial  or  important  wants  of  the  students. 
From  all  these  sources  we  have  a  combination  of  toils 
which  will  rival  Scaliger’s  famous  enumeration  of  the  la¬ 
bors  of  a  lexicographer.  Yet  he  met  all  these,  and  left 
nothing  undone  that  in  any  way  could  fall  to  his  lot.  Did 
he  grow  weary?  If  so,  he  did  not  weary  others  with  the 
account  of  his  own  weariness. 
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THE  PURITY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Nothing  impressed  the  thoughtful  student  more  than 
the  transparent  purity  of  his  life.  This  was  manifest, 
whatever  view  you  might  take  of  him.  His  intellectual 
character  exhibited  what  Bacon  calls  the  “  dry  light.”  The 
workings  of  his  mind  were  along  the  lines  of  pure  truth. 
His  language  was  direct  and  to  the  point,  and  was  so  accu¬ 
rate  that  it  needed  no  illustration.  There  was  nothing 
slovenly  in  his  expression,  no  ideas  half  developed,  and  no 
incomplete  sentences.  There  was  a  hesitancy  sometimes 
in  his  speech  to  find  the  word  or  construction  that  would 
exactly  enunciate  what  was  in  his  mind.  This  arose  from 
his  unwillingness  that  any  one  should  be  led  astray  by  his 
failure  to  express  precisely  the  fact  in  a  given  case.  The 
style  of  expression  was  generally  devoid  of  ornament; 
very  much  like  that  of  Aristotle,  so  clear  that  nobody  was 
excusable  for  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
Some  persons  of  good  ability  seem  occasionally  “to  aim  at 
nothing  and  hit  it.”  The  reason  is  that  they  are  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  speak  that  they  begin  before  they  have  any  elab¬ 
orated  knowledge.  But  he  was  preserved  from  this  error 
by  his  strict  conscientiousness.  His  reverence  for  the 
truth  was  so  great  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  utter  a 
sentence  that  was  not  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  seen  from  every  point  of  view.  All  the  power  in  the 
world  could  not  make  him  swerve  from  strict  veracity,  not 
merely  where  material  interests  might  be  affected,  but  even 
when  abstract  truth  only  was  in  jeopardy.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  was  still  more  conspicuous  when  ethical  interests 
were  involved.  One  of  his  life-long  friends  reported  a  con¬ 
versation  held  with  him, — which,  for  substance,  was  the 
same  as  the  writer  heard  from  his  lips, — which  deserves 
mention:  “No  power  in  the  universe,  no  fear,  no  loss,  no 
physical  suffering,  could  induce  me  to  state  what  was  even 
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suspected  to  be  false.”  Truth  in  the  inward  parts  was  a 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Language  with  him  was  not, 
as  with  Talleyrand,  made  to  conceal  a  man’s  thoughts; 
but  was  given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  rests  upon  a  sol¬ 
emn  compact  'which  God  makes  with  the  soul.  This  is  to 
convey  exactly  the  thoughts,  which  in  turn  should  be  in 
agreement  with  that  reality  which  underlies  all  nature. 
The  man  who  always  speaks  the  truth,  who  lives  the 
truth,  is  allied  with  God ;  and  though  he  may  suffer  for  it 
temporarily,  is  the  gainer  in  the  end;  for  it  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  of  justification  and  recompense. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  in  dealing  with  pupils 
they  were  expected  to  be  honest  and  never  prevaricate.  It 
might  be  thought  that  a  man  so  absolutely  truthful  could 
be  easily  imposed  upon  by  crafty  students,  because  he 
could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  rational  man  deliberately  ly¬ 
ing.  Hut  such  was  his  sagacity  in  reading  character  that 
the  prevaricator  could  be  seen  through  by  the  Roentgen 
rays  of  his  testing  search-light.  But  few  attempted  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  face  to  face.  Few  were  audacious  enough  to 
stand  before  that  embodiment  of  uprightness,  and  twist  the 
truth:  much  less  utter  a  downright  lie.  For  there  was 
something  .so  noble  and  unselfish  in  that  life  'which  was 
given  without  recompense  for  the  behoof  of  the  pupil  that 
a  young  man  would  have  to  become  depraved  indeed  if  he 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  try  to  deceive  our  common 
benefactor.  He  evidently  expected  the  truth,  and  almost 
invariably  got  it :  either  through  a  frank  avowal,  which 
went  far  to  secure  forgivene.ss,  or  a  reluctant  confession, 
which  was  easier  to  make,  even  with  di.sgrace  staring  the 
offender  in  the  face,  than  to  brave  out  a  falsehood  before 
the  incarnation  of  truth. 

MODESTY  AND  FREEDOM  FROM  SELF-SEEKING. 

Most  people  gain  their  ends  by  hard  struggles  and  are 
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prone  to  feel  that  their  positions  are  unsteady,  and  must  be 
guarded  with  as  much  care  as  was  employed  in  securing 
them.  But  he  who  is  more  anxious  to  be  able  to  do  good 
work  than  to  be  paid  for  it,  to  merit  recognition  than  to 
receive  a  due  reward,  has  no  need  to  be  perpetually  look¬ 
ing  out  for  himself  lest  he  fail  to  get  what  he  wishes.  For 
there  is  an  Omniscient  J>Iaster  who  desires  to  put  the  ser¬ 
vant  where  he  can  do  the  most  good,  and  who  has  the  sole 
power  of  appointment.  So  when  a  true  man  gets  place  or 
recognition,  this  is  secure  until  the  appointing  power  has 
some  place  better  suited  to  the  servant’s  abilities.  But 
when  a  man  through  intriguing  gets  a  position  for  which 
he  does  not  possess  the  qualifications,  he  feels  that  he  has 
sold  himself  for  a  higher  price  than  his  actual  worth,  and 
hence  when  his  true  value  is  discovered,  he  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  down  from  his  elevation.  Hence  he  is  always 
uneasy  in  his  position,  because  he  has  just  reason  to  fear 
he  will  lose  it.  But  he  who  is  truly  humble,  yet  possesses 
tlie  worth  fitting  him  for  lofty  place,  has  nothing  to  fear. 
For  he  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  where  he  thinks  he 
belongs,  and  so  feels  in  no  dread  of  falling.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ambitious  and  the  humble  is  strongly 
marked.  The  one  is  always  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
status,  and  is  wire-pulling  for  advancement.  This  occu¬ 
pies  him  so  completely  that  he  has  no  time  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  duties  which  are  demanded  by  his  pres¬ 
ent  work.  The  other  thinks  only  of  doing  good  work  in 
the  place  to  which  God  has  assigned  him ;  and,  being  free 
to  follow  this  duty  with  singleness  of  purpose,  renders  the 
best  service  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 

In  the  recitation-room  our  teacher  seemed  utterly  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  himself,  and  was  the  impersonation  of  his  work. 
How  to  do  this  best  for  the  pupil  was  evidently  all  his 
thought.  While  there  was  no  familiarity  encouraged,  at 
the  same  time  there  was  no  disposition  to  abridge  the  pu- 
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pil’s  rights.  As  to  assumption  of  authority  from  his  posi- 
tion,  or  a  dignity  which  had  to  be  tenderly  guarded,  no 
such  thought  touching  him  ever  entered  the  mind  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done : 
that  was  the  education  of  the  learner  by  arousing  his  pow¬ 
ers  to  independent  thought ;  and  the  imparting  of  so  much 
information  as  was  necessary  to  that  result.  Hence  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  received  as  respectfully  by  him  from  the  pupils 
as  his  questions  were  by  us.  Of  course  no  one  thought  of 
such  an  absurdity  as  making  an  inquiry  to  get  him  to 
talk — the  like  of  which  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  reci¬ 
tation-room — and  so  consume  the  hour.  None  dared  to  divert 
him  from  the  main  issue  by  pretended  zeal  for  a  special 
aspect  of  the  subject:  much  less  to  ask  him  fora  story  to  be 
the  occasion  for  the  forced  laugh.  ^  It  would  have  been  a  cur¬ 
ious  phenomenon  had  any  student  been  foolhardy  enough 
to  attempt  such  a  liberty,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  outcome.  But  while  his  manner  forbade  all  such 
liberties  there  was  no  awful  distance — albeit  each  one  of  us 
held  him  in  a  particularly  wholesome  dread — which  pre¬ 
vented  a  frank  request  for  information  germane  to  the  les¬ 
son.  There  was  a  fairness  in  his  treatment  of  each  scholar 
which  was  the  great  secret  of  President  Woolsey’s  success 
as  an  administrative  officer,  and  representative  of  the  poll* 
cy  of  the  college.  Every  student  felt  that  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  favoritism.  The  rich  and  the  poor  met  together 
on  a  common  footing  before  the  law;  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  with  each  other.  While  Yale  has  a  proud  record 
for  many  excellencies,  there  is  nothing  more  distinctive  of 
her  policy  than  the  absolutely  impartial  treatment  of  each 
man ;  no  matter  whether  rich  and  backed  by  powerful  fam¬ 
ily  connections,  or  poor  and  utterly  unknown.  After  a 

‘  Goldsmith’s  Deserte<l  Village  : — 

“  Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee, 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he.” 
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student  had  been  admitted,  and  as  long  as  he  remained 
there,  he  was  welcome  to  all  that  Yale  had  to  offer,  whe¬ 
ther  he  paid  for  his  tuition  himself,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
paid  by  the  president  out  of  his  salary — for  he  gave  this, 
and  his  undivided  services  to  the  welfare  of  the  institu¬ 
tion — all  were  treated  absolutely  alike.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Yale  is  the  most  thoroughly  democratic,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  of  any  literary  institution  in  the  world, 
and  that  President  Woolsey  was  its  most  complete  expo¬ 
nent  during  his  long  period  of  service. 

Hence,  when  there  was  any  discipline  inflicted,  it  was 
upheld  by  pupil  and  public  alike.  And  this  very  often  oc¬ 
curred,  for  the  president  was  an  uncompromising  discipli¬ 
narian.  He  believed  in  this  part  of  government  for  the  two 
reasons  generally  assigned,  viz..  Punitive  and  Preventive ; 
that  is,  both  a  help  to  him  who  was  punished  and  a  warning 
to  others.  But  there  was  no  doubt,  either  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  innocent  or  of  those  who  suffered  for  their 
wrong-doing,  that  the  punishment  was  right,  and  that  the 
effect  would  be  salutary.  And  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  his  decisions.  For  this  there  were 
two  reasons,  viz.,  that  his  judgment  was  well-nigh  infalli¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  a  man  who  lived  exclusively  for  what  he 
considered  the  best  interests  of  all  who  came  to  him  to  be 
taught  and  disciplined,  could  be  swayed  by  no  motive  but 
the  constant  desire  to  do  right. 

HIS  WISDOM  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  AGE. 

Many  able  men  who  hold  important  places  and  do  good 
work  for  a  long  series  of  years  neutralize  much  of  their 
desert  by  holding  on  to  their  positions  longer  than  their 
strength  warrants.  To  grow  old  gracefully  and  give  place 
to  successors ;  to  stand  by  passively  and  see  others  inaug¬ 
urate  lines  of  policy  different  from  our  own ;  to  be  laid  on 
the  shelf  while  as  yet  we  think  we .  have  the  requisite  sa- 
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gacity,  supported  by  long  experience,  is  an  ordeal  too  severe 
for  any  but  the  grandest  natures  to  welcome.  There  is  no 
greater  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  man’s  judgment  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  character  than  his  readinesstosurrender  power  when 
his  strength  begins  to  fail.  The  aged  are  usually  the  last  to 
discern  this,  and  restive  when  others  suggest,  in  the  most 
remote  way,  that  their  powers  are  waning.^  It  is  therefore 
very  rare  for  a  man  to  anticipate  this  inevitable  result  of 
age,  and  retire  before  the  public  discerns  any  ground  for 
this  action.  In  nothing  was  the  calm,  clear  sense  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Woolsey  more  conspicuous  than  the  judgments  he 
formed  about  himself.  He  knew  instinctively  what  he 
could  not  do,  and  avoided  failure  by  not  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  knew  the  measure  of  his  own  powers  in  what 
he  did,  which  no  one  of  his  friends  ever  desired  to  be 
greater  than  it  was.  And,  as  the  mark  of  consummate 
wisdom,  he  took  a  course  betimes  which  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  undoing  the  good  work  which  he  had 
already  wrought  during  his  many  years  of  unremitting 
toil,  by  trying  to  hold  on  to  his  responsible  office  after  the 
period  when  his  powers  might  be  unequal  to  the  demands. 
He  anticipated  this,  having  determined,  several  years  be¬ 
fore,  that  he  would  lay  down  the  office  of  president  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  In  a  conversation  with  a 
friend  the  question  was  asked,  “Why  did  you  resign  the 
presidency  when  so  many  of  your  friends  desired  you  to 
retain  it  longer,  because  they  were  sure  that  you  were  still 
able  in  all  respects  for  its  duties?”  He  answered,  “I  have 
observed  in  my  long  life  many  persons  who  held  on  to 
their  positions  to  the  hurt  of  both  their  positions  and  them¬ 
selves.  I  well  knew  the  time  would  come  when  my 
strength  would  no  longer  l)e  sufficient  for  the  duties,  and 
when  that  time  arrived  I  might  not  be  conscious  of  my  in¬ 
ability.  So  the  decision  was  made  to  lay  down  my  office 
*  Gil  Bias,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
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while,  in  the  estimation  of  all  others  as  well  as  myself,  my 
strength  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.” 
Nothing  could  be  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  life.  That  life  was  thoroughly  unselfish,  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  noblest  uses,  and  guided  by  a  measure  of 
common-sense  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled. 

HIS  LAST  YEARS. 

The  activity  exercised  after  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  showed  most  clearly  that  no  powers  either  of 
mind  or  body  had  become  impaired.  The  freedom  from 
the  incessant  and  harassing  cares  of  this  office  allowed 
him  to  compose,  or  materially  revise,  many  of  his  most 
important  writings.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  English  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  New  Testament  section,  where  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  again 
called  in  requisition.  He  continued  to  be  a  power  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  college  where  he  taught,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows,  but  also  as  a  political  factor  in  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance.  His  advice 
was  sought  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  suggested  by  him  was  followed  in  several  of  the  most 
important  crises  of  our  country. 

There  was  a  change  in  his  manner  observable  to  all  who 
had  known  him  in  the  busy  days  of  the  presidency.  He 
relaxed  much  of  that  severity  of  demeanor  which  his 
countenance  had  habitually  worn,  so  that  he  evidently  en¬ 
joyed  life  more  than  heretofore.  The  hard  lines  of  his  face 
gave  way  to  a  most  kindly  and  genial  expression.  He 
seemed  more  joyous  and  vounger  at  eighty  than  he  had  at 
fifty ;  and  even  took  a  little  time  for  relaxation  and  social 
intercourse.  Each  part  of  his  life  was  equally  well  em¬ 
ployed  and  supplemented  the  other.  The  untiring  labor 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  laying  broad  founda- 
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tions,  the  superhuman  energy  and  push  of  his  long-contin¬ 
ued  activity  while  professor  and  president,  the  serene  yet 
busy  old  age,  when  native  wisdom,  strengthened  by  expe¬ 
rience,  was  mellowed  by  that  perfect  peace  which  follows 
a  whole-hearted  service  for  God  and  humanity,  showing 
the  beauty  of  holiness  written  in  every  feature  of  his  face — 
these  give  us  the  picture  of  a  rounded  manhood  lacking 
nothing.  Few  men  have  done  more  or  better  w'ork ;  none 
have  been  more  loved  than  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

RUPPRECHT  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  THE  EATE  REV.  SAMUEE  COECORD  BARTEETT,  D.D. 

A  THOROUGHLY  conservative  and  able  work  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  these  days  from  Germany  is  a  noteworthy  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  Edward  Rupprecht’s  “  Des  Ratsels  Ldsung”^ 
we  have  it — conservative  of  the  con.servatives — a  work 
which  appears  to  have  made  some  sensation  even  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  its  extent  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred  pages,  which,  however  natural  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  write  and  for  another  German  to  read,  are  a  little 
discouraging  to  any  other  nationality.  An  outline  of  the 
discussion  may  be  a  matter  of  interest,  as  indicating  a  ris¬ 
ing  revolt  against  the  methods  and  results  of  the  higher 
criticism,  so-called,  in  the  land  of  its  supremacy.  Obvi¬ 
ously  all  that  can  be  done  within  moderate  limits  is  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  course  and  method  of  the  discussion  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  reproduce  the  arguments  to  any  extent,  even 
in  an  abridged  form. 

The  volumes  open  with  a  resume  of  certain  positions 
maintained  in  a  previous  critique  by  the  author,  mainly  on 
Strack’s  division  of  the  “sources  of  the  Pentateuch.”  As 
tliese  positions  reappear  directly  or  by  implication  in  the 
discussion,  and  give  a  clue  to  the  author’s  reasoning,  we 
cite  them,  as  follows : — 

I.  The  methods  of  determining  the  .so-called  “sources” 
are  at  variance  with  the  universal  conditions  of  procedure 
in  the  literary  investigation  of  documents,  resorting,  as  it 
does,  to  a  course  of  arbitrary  conjecture  and  phantasy, 

^Giitersloh:  Bertelsmann. 
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which  cuts  loose  from  every  mark  of  science.  For  the  text 
often  shows  the  one  characteristic  name  of  God  in  insep¬ 
arable  connection,  logical  and  phraseological,  with  the 
other  characteristic  name  (Jehovah,  or  Elohim),  and  more¬ 
over  in  the  environment  of  the  qualities  of  style  ascribed 
by  the  theory  to  the  other. 

2.  The  peculiarities  of  style,  set  forth  in  long  lists  with 
the  aspect  of  science,  are  themselves  but  an  hypothesis.  The 
text  lies  before  the  critic  as  an  unbroken  continuity.  Di¬ 
viding  lines  must  first  be  drawn  by  the  critic,  in  order  to 
say.  This  expression  is  found  in  that  portion,  and  another 
in  that.  But  what  are  the  landmarks  by  which  to  draw 
the  lines?  Answer,  The  divine  names.  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  when  the  continuous  text  is  divided  according  to  these 
names,  there  are  frequently  found  in  connection  with  the 
one  name  expressions  which  are  found  connected  with  the 
other ;  and  a  close  division  on  the  ground  of  peculiarities 
of  style  is  impossible. 

3.  In  many  cases  the  assignment  of  a  passage  to  J,  E, 
or  P  is  determined  solely  by  the  properties  of  style ;  that 
is  to  say,  while  the  distribution  of  the  divine  names  is  to 
determine  what  properties  of  style  belong  respectively  to 
J,  E,  or  P,  this  assignment  has  to  be  maintained  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  cases  where  the  characteristic  name  is  wanting. 
A  perpetual  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It  might  be  otherwise, 
if,  even  on  the  basis  of  ten  chapters,  there  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  indisputably  a  certain  style  which  should  serve  as 
a  decisive  standard  for  all  other  cases.  But  this  is  not  the 
case. 

4.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  divine  name  and  the  wrong  qualities  of  style  are  found 
together,  by  saying  that  the  redactor  has  intruded,  it  is  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  redactor  is  another  hypothesis  growing  out 
of  the  hypothesis  of  “sources.”  No  sources,  no  redactor. 
While  he  is  an  auxiliary  hypothesis  growing  out  of  the 
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previous  hypothesis,  yet,  conversely,  in  the  exigency  he 
must  sustain  the  sources  against  the  actual  phenomena 
which  show  the  sources  to  be  non-existent.  The  burden 
becomes  the  bearer.  A  logical  circle. 

5.  Had  a  redactor,  so  often  as  is  alleged,  changed  the 
sources  arbitrarily,  and  even  planlessly  and  needlessly,  then 
the  text  is  thoroughly  uncertain.  Therewith  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  “source”  division  drops  away  under  our  feet ; 
for  its  necessary  presupposition  is  that  the  text  (i.e.  the 
divine  names  and  the  properties  of  style)  lies  before  us  in 
its  integrity,  and  is  not  arbitrarily  changed  by  a  third 
party.  But  with  what  innocent  lack  of  principle  and  of 
adherence  to  fundamental  consistency  this  division  is 
pushed,  may  be  seen  in  prominent  writers  like  Strack  and 
Koiiig. 

6.  The  third  characteristic — the  so-called  parallel  nar¬ 
ratives — is  artificially  created  by  the  critics.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way  can  every  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
New  Testament  and  even  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  be 
separated  into  “  sources.”  A  method  applicable  to  every¬ 
thing  is  scientifically  distinctive  of  nothing. 

Some  of  these  are  very  strong  points;  the  fifth,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  also  made  substantially  by  Klostermann, 
though  from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is  impracticable 
to  give  even  briefly  the  details  by  which  Rupprecht  sus¬ 
tains  these  positions.  He  truly  remarks  that  the  linguis¬ 
tic  history  of  the  Old  Testament  lies  much  in  the  dark, 
and  we  have  no  adequate  means  to  elucidate  it  beyond 
doubt,  so  as  to  say  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  and  how 
far  both  are  thrown  together.  We  have  but  a  fragment  of 
the  Israelite  literature,  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  pass  de¬ 
cisive  judgment  as  to  the  contents  of  the  language,  the 
range  of  its  words,  the  style  and  mode  of  speech  in  any  one 
century.  “According  to  critical  rules  I  must  deny  the 
second  part  of  Faust  to  the  author  of  the  first  part.”  He 
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ridicules  high-sounding  claims  and  phrases  of  “incontest¬ 
able  results,”  “undeniable  conclusions,”  “facts  clear  as  the 
sun,”  “irresistible  arguments,”  or,  in  American  phrase, 
“remorseless  logic.” 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  weak  points  of  the  critical 
analysis  the  author  turns  to  his  main  task,  which  is  the 
proposition  that  “the  Pentateuch  proceeded  froiii  the  Mo¬ 
saic  period  of  revelation  and  had  Moses  for  its  author” — 
that  is,  as  we  understand  him,  immediately  or  mediately. 

In  presenting  his  evidence  he  proceeds  “  rcgressively,” 
ascending  from  Christ  and  the  apostles  upward  to  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  and  thence  to  the  preceding  books.  I'irst,  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  then  of  the  post-exilic  sources,  those  of  the  exile,  of 
the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom  before  the  exile,  of  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  the  Judges,  of  Joshua,  of 
Deuteronomy,  then  of  the  preceding  four  books — these  are 
the  several  stages  of  the  ascent.  “My  course  of  argument,” 
says  he,  “will  be  (a)  historical,  drawn  from  the  document¬ 
ary  facts ;  (h)  psychological  and  moral,  which  to  a  reason¬ 
able  and  moral  man  are  as  valid  as  historical  facts ;  (c)  lin¬ 
guistic,  so  far  as  these  can  be  presented  beyond  all  doubt. 
With  arbitrary,  individual  changes  of  the  original  and  all 
conjectural  procedures  I  have  of  set  purpose  nothing  to  do. 
Such  a  process,  in  which  De  Wette,  \’’atke,  and  Wellhau- 
sen  and  their  followers  have  taken  pleasure,  does  not  de- 
.serve  the  name  of  historical  investigation,  and  may  be  left 
to  the  destiny  which  certainly  awaits  it  as  soon  as  German 
conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  recover  themselves 
from  the  frenzy  of  the  hour.”  These  are  bold  words  to 
come  from  Germany. 

In  showing  the  te.stiniony  of  the  New  Testament,  Rup¬ 
precht  proceeds  from  the  Gospels  consecutively  to  the 
close  of  the  volume.  Here  he  finds  it  necessary,  taking 
the  passages  as  they  stand,  to  deal  with  the  historicity  and 
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the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  together,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  so  frequently  conjoined.  He  assumes,  with  the 
church  generally  in  the  past,  the  view  expressed  by  De- 
litzsch  in  regard  to  the  earliest  narratives  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  when  he  says,  in  his  New  Commentary,  that  “the 
essential  truth  of  what  is  here  narrated  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity  stand  in  the  closest  mutual  relation.”  And 
he  holds  in  the  strongest  form  that  if  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  can  be  ascertained  it  is  decisive, — 
the  same  view  maintained  by  Ellicott,  Leathes,  Alford, 
and  formerly  by  such  Germans  as  Professor  Storr  of  Tub¬ 
ingen,  Knapp  of  Halle,  and  others.  He  also  maintains,  as 
do  those  writers,  that  the  evidence  in  the  New  Testament 
is  distinct.  We  cannot  follow  him  as  he  passes  in  review 
carefully  every  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  accompanying 
each  with  a  brief  explanation  of  its  bearing.  We  will, 
however,  give  a  specimen  or  two  in  his  w’ords,  but  abridged. 

His  first  instance  is  the  account  of  the  temptation  (Matt, 
iv.).  “  Three  times  Satan  assails  Christ  the  Son  of  God  as 

soon  as  he  had  been  recognized  by  God  the  Father.  He 
appeals  to  the  bodily  craving  for  food,  to  the  intense  desire 
for  honor,  and  finally  to  the  longing  for  dominion  and  the 
worldly  enjoyment  connected  with  it.  Three  times  Jesus 
repels  him;  yet  not  with  the  might  of  his  owm  words,  but 
with  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  That  is, 
every  time,  the  authority  wdiich  he  proposes  to  himself, 
and  w'hich  Satan  the  Prince  of  this  world  must  recognize, 
and  to  which  he  must  unconditionally  submit.  All  three 
declarations  are  taken  from  the  fifth  book  of  Moses.  The 
first  is  found  in  Dent.  viii.  3,  the  second  in  vi.  16,  contain¬ 
ing  a  reference  to  Ex.  xvii.  2,  7,  the  third  in  Dent.  vi.  13 
in  combination  with  Ex.  xx.  5  and  Ps.  Ixxx.  10.  .  .  .  To 
the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  tempter,  the  words  of 
Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  and  the  Psalms  stand  as  the  high¬ 
est  authority,  by  which  both  are  absolutely  bound,  divine 
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declarations,  not  to  be  trifled  with  nor  set  aside.  But  he 
who  takes  his  .stand  on  these  declarations  is  the  same  who 
said,  ‘  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away.’  ”  Other  references  are  examined 
with  similar  directne.ss  and  force.  Thus  he  discusses  John 
V.  46,  “  For  had  ye  believed  Closes,  ye  would  have  believed 
me :  for  he  wrote  of  me,”  showing  that  the  entire  point  of 
the  speech  lies  in  the  antithesis  of  the  two  personalities — 
Moses,  who  speaks  to  them  out  of  the  past  in  his  writings, 
and  Jesus,  who  speaks  to  them  in  the  present  and  in  per¬ 
son.  The  total  result  of  his  examination  is  given  by  him 
as  follows : — 

1.  For  the  divine  authority  of  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch :  {a)  for  the  first  book,  ^latt.  xix.  4-8  (comp. 
Gen.  i.  and  ii.);  Matt.  xxiv.  37-39;  ^lark  x.  4-9;  Luke 
xi.  49-51  (comp.  Gen.  iv.);  Luke  xvii.  26  seq.  (comp.  Gen. 

vi. ,  ix.,  xviii.,  xix.);  John  i.  51  (comp.  Gen.  xxviii.);  John 

vii.  22-23  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.);  John  viii.  44  (comp.  Gen. 
iii.) ;  John  viii.  56  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.) ;  {h)  for  the  second 
book.  Matt.  iv.  7,  10 ;  Matt.  xii.  3-5  (comp.  Ex.  xxix., 
xxxiii.) ;  Matt.  xxii.  31-32  (comp.  Ex.  iii.);  Mark  vii.  9- 
10;  X.  19;  John  vi.  31-49;  (c)  for  the  third  book,  Mark  i. 
44;  John  vi.  31-49;  John  vii.  22-23;  (et)  for  the  fourth 
book,  John  iii.  14;  John  vi.  31-49;  (e)  for  the  fifth  book. 
Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10;  Mark  xx.  4-9  (comp.  Dent,  xxxiv.);  (/) 
for  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  generally,  therefore  for 
the  Pentateuch,  iSIatt.  v.-vii. ;  xi.  13;  xxvi.  54;  Luke 
xxiv.;  John  v.  39;  xix.  28. 

2.  For  the  authorship  of  IVIoses,  IVIatt.  xix.  4-8 ;  ^lark 
X.  4-9;  Luke  XX.  37;  xix.  29;  xxiv.  25;  John  v.  46-47; 
vii.  22-23. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  in  any  of  these  passages  the 
author’s  inferences  are  pres.sed  too  far,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  clearer  and  stronger  points,  and  the 
entire  effect  of  the  whole.  Thus,  he  says,  Jesus  testifies 
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for  the  first  and  the  other  books  of  Moses  as  divinely  in 
spired  Scripture  in  twenty-eight  passages,  and  for  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  threefold  division,  as  recognized  by  Jew¬ 
ish  custom ;  and  that  he  testifies  for  the  Mosaic  authorship 
in  seven  passages.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  two 
of  these  references  are  virtually  duplicates,  found  in  paral¬ 
lel  passages. 

Then  follows  a  presentation  of  the  respective  attitudes 
of  the  various  church  confessions  and  of  the  rationalist 
critics  toward  this  testimony,  and  of  the  final  results  of  the 
latter,  exemplified  in  the  Ritschlian  school,  as  our  author 
thinks,  in  a  rejection  of  the  historic  validity  of  the  early 
Scripture  narratives  and  of  Christ’s  testimony.  He  then 
turns  to  the  accommodation  theory  in  regard  to  Christ’s 
utterances,  to  which  he  replies  with  great  earnestness  and 
even  intensity,  saying  that  its  actual  issue  has  not  only 
been  to  discard  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  the  course  of 
the  external  history,  but  the  central  idea,  the  whole  moral 
content  of  the  history,  namely,  its  saving  truths,  the  whole 
Dogmatik  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — a  method 
which,  he  declares,  finds  its  last  results  in  Strauss,  and,  as 
he  still  more  vigorously  remarks,  will  give  “the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  devil.” 

Rupprecht,  however,  endeavors  to  reply  in  detail  to  the 
accommodation  theory,  but  at  too  great  length  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  here,  except  in  regard  to  one  point.  Kdnig  has  al¬ 
leged  that  in  referring  to  the  Pentateuch  the  Saviour  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  to  use  a  prevalent  formula,  “  Moses.” 
The  reply  is  that  no  such  necessity  existed,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Saviour  did  not  confine  himself  to  that 
expression.  He  had  a  sufficient  choice  of  expressions,  and 
used  a  variety  of  phrases:  “The  Scripture  says,”  “the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghost  says,”  “  how  is  it  in  the  law,”  “  how  readest 
thou”;  so  that  his  reference  to  Moses  was  matter  of  delib¬ 
erate  choice.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that,  besides 
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meeting  the  arguments  of  the  accommodation  theory,  and 
especially  the  implication  that  in  these  cases  Christ  spoke 
only  of  matters  of  indifference,  the  author  shows  that  much 
of  his  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testament 
in  general,  involved  great  and  fundamental  points  of  the 
religion  of  which  he  was  the  central  object. 

The  citations  from  the  Gospels  are  followed  by  refer¬ 
ences  found  in  the  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Peter,  and  Hebrews,  with  explanatory  comments. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  return 
in  Germany  to  the  same  views  that  were  strongly  advocat¬ 
ed  there  a  century  ago,  and  curiously  enough  in  the  very 
Tubingen  since  then  so  long  the  storm-center  of  ultra-lib¬ 
eralism.  It  was  but  a  year  after  the  birth  of  the  noted 
Baur  that  Theophilus  Christian  Storr,  then  professor  in  the 
same  Tiibingen,  published  an  “  Elementary  Course  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology”  coutaining  this  statement:  “As  the  re¬ 
ligious  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  of  divine 
authority,  it  follows  of  course  that  all  their  declarations, 
and  of  course  their  assertions  relative  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  must  be  received  implicitly  as  being  accordant  with 
truth.  But  Jesus  and  his  apostles  not  only  declare  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  ^losaic  laws,  but  they  receive 
other  parts  of  the  writings  of  Moses  as  true,  not  excepting 
his  account  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  birth ; 
and  they  assume  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  written  at 
the  special  instance  of  God,  and  under  his  particular  guid¬ 
ance.  They  assert  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  in  general  contain  divine  predictions 
(not  the  conjectures  and  fictions  of  men),  which  are  there¬ 
fore  prophecies  of  indisputable  certainty.”  Each  of  these 
points  he  substantiates  by  references  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  Rupprecht.  Storrs’s  colleague,  Karl  Christian 
Flatt,  joined  with  him  in  the  notes  accompanying.  So  the 
pendulum  can  swing  forth  and  back  again  even  in  Germany. 
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Rupprecht’s  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  testi¬ 
mony  occupies  the  whole  first  volume  of  278  pages,  and  is 
strongly  controversial.  The  pages  are  overloaded  with 
emphasized  words  and  phrases  in  his  earnestness  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  His  second  and  third  volumes,  of  408  and  458 
pages  respectively  (issued  in  1896  and  1897),  are  somewhat 
less  polemic  in  tone,  though  none  the  less  intense  and  em¬ 
phatic. 

The  second  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  testimony 
of  the  several  Old  Testament  books,  bearing  on  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  historicity  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  he  finds 
so  many  preliminaries  to  settle,  so  many  erroneous  asser¬ 
tions  to  dispose  of,  and  so  many  evasions  and  objections  to 
meet,  that  a  hundred  pages  are  thus  occupied,  which, 
though  not  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  volume, 
may  possibly  divert  attention  from  the  more  positive  as¬ 
pect  of  the  argument.  He  boldly  declares  “  the  unscien¬ 
tific  character  of  the  false  criticism,”  founded,  as  he  says, 
largely  by  Vatke,  Von  Bohlen,  and  De  Wette,  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  Cornill,  Martis,  Smend,  Stade,  Kittel,  Kautzsch, 
Meinhold,  and  others ;  unscientific,  he  says,  in  its  very  ba¬ 
sis,  because,  on  the  rationalist  side,  the  recognition  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  and  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  on  any  historic  proof,  however  strong. 
For  it  requires  but  a  glance  into  their  present  and  past  lit¬ 
erature  to  see  how  freely  and  arbitrarily  those  grounds 
would  be  set  aside  by  alleged  changes,  “interpolations,” 
and  the  like.  “The  prejudgment,  the  fundamental  axiom, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  procedures  of  the 
negative  criticism  of  earlier  and  later  times  is  the  denial  of 
the  miraculous,  the  supernatural.  Everything  is  made 
subservient  to  this  axiom.  Hence  the  maltreatment  of  the 
sources,  maltreatment  in  the  strictest  sense,  such  as  is  not 
heard  of  in  the  case  of  any  secular  author.  Hence  that 
Jesuitic  dealing  with  history,  so  sharply  to  be  condemned. 
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Thus  it  has  been  from  Vatke  and  De  Wette  to  Reuss  and 
Wellhausen.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  grave  of  true  sci¬ 
ence.”  For  them  there  can  be  no  history  which  contains 
real  miracles  and  prophecy.  Thus  “  the  text  is  made  to 
order  as  it  is  needed.”  He  substantiates  his  statement  as 
to  this  assumed  axiom  by  quotations  from  the  early  leaders 
of  the  movement,  Staudlin,  Berthold,  Von  Bohlen,  De 
Wette.  The  assertion  of  the  last-mentioned  writer  in  his 
“Introduction”  is  thus  distinct:  “As  soon  as  it  is  settled 
for  the  educated  mind  that  such  miracles  have  not  actual¬ 
ly  occurred,  the  result  is  already  reached  that  the  narrative 
is  not  contemporary  nor  from  contemporary  sources.”  Rup- 
precht  might  easily  have  brought  down  the  list  to  the 
present  time.  For,  as  Professor  Sanday  remarks,  “  Kuenen 
wrote  in  the  interest  of  almost  avowed  naturalism,  and 
much  the  .same  may  be  said  of  Wellhausen  ” — the  two 
great  champions  of  the  latest  modern  movement.  And 
while  this  is  probably  not  true  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  adopt  their  conclusions,  it  is  perhaps  .safe  to  say  that 
a  large  part  of  them  are  influenced  quite  as  much  by  the 
suppo.sed  scholarship  and  great  authority  of  the.se  natural- 
i.sts  as  by  any  thorough  weighing  of  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments. 

P'roni  such  prejudiced  conclusions  the  author  naturally 
turns  to  the  remarkable  testimony  given  to  the  manifest 
historic  quality  and  value  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  great 
German  historians,  some  eight  of  whom  he  cites  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  He  quotes  also  the  recent  striking  statement  (1895) 
of  Roscher,  in  his  work  on  “National  Economy,”  that 
“  modern  science  is  right  in  applying  the  same  fundamen¬ 
tal  tests  to  the  biblical  books  as  to  secular  writings.  But 
it  should  actually  do  so,  and  judge  these  books,  though  not 
more  favorably,  yet  not  more  unfavorably  than  other 
books.  But  the  school  which  to-day  calls  itself  preemi¬ 
nently  the  critical  one  has  done  wholly  otherwise.  It 
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follows  fundamental  principles  which,  if  applied  in  profane 
literature,  would  arouse  general  remonstrance  ”  {Kop/schuet- 
teln). 

After  some  forty  pages  furnishing  illustrations  of  the 
false  criticism,  the  author  lays  down  the  foundation  of  a 
scientific  criticism,  which  must  be,  objectively,  the  “tra¬ 
dition,”  and,  subjectively,  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
sources  thus  handed  down,  and  in  the  authors  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  agents  of  the  transmission,  but  no  preliminary 
dogmatism,  either  positive  or  negative.  Rupprecht  frank¬ 
ly  adds,  however,  that,  as  every  one  will  come  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  moral  and  religious  questions  either  from  a 
religious  or  an  irreligious  position,  in  dealing  with  such 
subjects  the  former  must  be  the  only  proper  standpoint. 
But  he  fully  accepts  the  view  of  Ranke:  “The  stand¬ 
point  of  criticism  for  me  is  that  of  one  who  takes  the 
Scripture  in  hand,  earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  and  neither 
in  the  interest  of  belief  or  unbelief  endeavors  to  ascertain 
whether  these  doings  of  God  have  actually  taken  place, 
whether  they  have  the  same  confirmation  as  the  events  of 
the  world’s  history.” 

Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the  foundations  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  historic  criticism.  Whjle  in  the  last  result  all  his¬ 
toric  knowledge  rests  on  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  this  wit¬ 
ness  is  conveyed  to  later  times  by  what  Rupprecht  broadly 
calls  “tradition,”  comprising  all  documents  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  by  which  the  original  knowledge  is 
made  known  to  posterity.  It  often  forms  a  more  or  less 
continuous  and  trustworthy  chain  of  evidence  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  and  latest  times.  This  chain  of  his¬ 
toric  tradition  becomes  especially  weighty  when  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  from  early  times  a  fixed  written  form.  Historic 
tradition  has  nothing  to  do  with  hypotheses.  Its  force  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  transmission  of  the  certainty  of 
the  eye  and  ear  witness  by  personalities,  more  or  less 
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cognizant  and  retentive  of  the  certainty,  to  their  successors 
and  tluis  to  the  present  time.  And  thus  not  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  testimony,  but  also  the  governing  assent  of  con¬ 
temporaries,  often  passes  down  this  historic  chain  to  us. 

Assuming  the  present  Hebrew  text,  for  reasons  rendered, 
to  be  substantially  that  which  has  come  down  from  the 
past,  the  author  devotes  200  pages  to  the  task  of  tracing 
the  authenticity  and  veracity  of  the  narrative  through  the 
long  line  of  references  embodied  in  the  Jewish  literature, 
proceeding  “regressively  ”  from  post-exilic  times  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  that  is,  from  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  to  Joshua. 
His  references  are  of  course  accompanied  with  comments 
on  their  force  as  well  as  on  the  books  and  connections  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  conclusions  which  he  claims, 
which  we  simply  report  without  affirming  or  denying,  are 
these : — 

1.  During  the  exile  there  was  a  book  of  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  which  in  compass  and  contents  was  the  .same  as  our 
Pentateuch,  as  is  admitted  by  the  extreme  critics. 

2.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  church  of  the  exile  as  an 
inherited  and  completed  book,  not  put  into  its  final,  au¬ 
thentic  form  by  P^zra. 

3.  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  knew  and  used  the  whole 
Pentateuch. 

4.  The  book  of  the  law  in  Josiah’s  time  (about  600 
B.c.)  was  not  Deuteronomy  alone,  much  le.ss  a  newly  com¬ 
posed  Deuteronomy.  The  exact  testimonies  and  references 
of  the  times  show  it  to  be  the  entire  law  book  of  Moses. 

5.  Ascending  two  hundred  years  higher,  to  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  still  further  to  the  date  of  Hosea,  Amos, 
and  Isaiah  (about  800  n.c.),  we  find  abundant  references  in 
facts  and  language  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  such  as  are 
incompatible  with  mere  oral  reminiscences,  but  distinctly 
involve  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch  co¬ 
dex  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
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6.  In  the  time  of  Jeroboam  (about  900  b.c.)  the  same 
conditions  exist,  and  the  career  {Politik)  of  Jeroboam  is 
intelligible  only  on  that  basis. 

7.  Under  Solomon  the  books  of  Kings  exhibit  the  same 
references  to  the  contents  of  this  book  of  Moses,  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  which  David  exhorts  his  successor. 
And  Chronicles,  from  its  own  documents  and  those  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  time,  shows  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Moses  al¬ 
ready  in  the  time  of  David.  So  do  the  books  of  Samuel. 

8.  The  book  of  Judges  equally  recognizes  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  prevalent  disobedience, 
holds  it  as  the  decisive  authority. 

9.  The  book  of  Joshua,  written  soon  after  his  death  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  completes  the  chain  of  testimo¬ 
ny,  which  thus  extends  through  all  the  centuries  by  close¬ 
ly  joined  links,  from  Ezra  to  Joshua. 

The  third  volume  (454  pages)  is  occupied  with  internal 
evidences  of  the  authority  and  historic  quality  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  Only  the  merest  outline  of  the  argument  can  be 
given.  He  broadly  characterizes  his  theme  as  the  Unity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  by  which  he  means  that  it  is  the  coher¬ 
ent,  systematic  product  of  one  mind.  Meanwhile  he  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  does  not  maintain  that  this  one  author  drew 
on  no  other  sources  than  himself.  He  might  have  used 
previously  existing  writings  or  valid  oral  tradition,  his  own 
experience  or  immediate  divine  revelation.  He  might 
have  assistants  who  labored  according  to  his  plan  and  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  After  a  careful  distinction  between  this 
kind  of  unity  and  the  mechanical  result  of  the  various  the¬ 
ories  of  compilers  and  redactors,  he  proceeds,  as  the  nega¬ 
tive  part  of  his  argument,  to  deal  with  these  several  hy¬ 
potheses  in  detail :  the  document  theory  as  presented  by 
Astruc  and  by  Eichhorn,  the  fragment,  the  supplement, 
the  crystallization,  and  the  modified  document  process; 
and  separately  with  the  evolution  theory  of  Wellhausen. 
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Nearly  half  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  minute  exam¬ 
ination  and  refutation,  showing  their  inconsistency  with 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  book,  and  the  constant  force 
which  they  apply  to  its  contents.  Here  he  frankly  owns 
his  indebtedness  to  the  labors,  too  much  forgotten,  of  his 
predecessors,  Ranke,  Keil,  Havernick,  Baumgarten,  as 
well  as  to  his  contemporaries,  especially  Dr.  Green.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  elaborately  and  sometimes  strongly 
done. 

Especially  effective  is  his  attack  upon  the  device  origi¬ 
nated  by  Hupfeld,  of  a  second  Elohist,  which  figures  so 
largely  and  constantly  in  subsequent  writers,  to  escape, 
with  the  added  help  of  the  “  redactor,”  the  inextricable  en¬ 
tanglements  of  J  and  E.  Here  his  six  telling  points  are 
actually  and  confessedly  a  reproduction  from  Dr.  Green. 
Rupprecht  adds  somewhat  of  his  own,  and  occasionally  a 
touch  of  grim  German  humor,  as  when  he  describes  the 
notorious  redactor  “who  now  plays  the  part  of  a  genuine 
Proteus,  now  appears  as  a  tethered  ass,  and  again  as  a  ge¬ 
nial  spirited  historian.  Special  precautions  are  thus  taken 
against  all  inconvenient  questions  asked  on  the  basis  of  a 
true  secular  and  scientific  criticism,  by  always  having  a 
hole  to  slide  through  with  snaky  wrigglings.” 

After  the  protracted  process  of  refuting  these  several  hy¬ 
potheses  as  inconsistent  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
case,  the  last  and  largest  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  positive  exhibition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  as  showing  it  to  be  the  product  of  one  mind.  He 
traces  first  its  chronological,  then  more  fully  its  material 
unity,  contending  that  a  governing  purpose  pervades  it  not 
only  as  a  whole,  but  in  its  related  parts,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  other  historical  compositions, — although  of  course 
having  its  own  characteristics.  This  process  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  refutations  of  counter  claims  all  along  the 
line,  and  involves  an  examination  of  the  passages  so  often 
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adduced  as  post-Mosaic,  and  as  often  thoroughly  answered. 
This  one  responsible  author,  it  is  next  maintained,  was 
Moses.  This  is  done  in  several  propositions,  which  we 
will  indicate  summarily,  although  their  force  depends  on 
the  illustrations: — 

1.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  Pentateuch  point  to 
the  time  of  Moses. 

2.  The  order  of  the  portions  of  the  law,  not  systemat¬ 
ically  arranged,  but  as  occasions  suggested,  indicates  con¬ 
temporaneousness. 

3.  The  exactness  of  the  narrative,  especially  in  Exodus, 
indicates  occurrences  minuted  down  at  the  time  or  shortly 
after. 

4.  The  style  and  language  of  the  law  give  evidence  of 
composition  in  the  desert  and  before  the  conquest. 

5.  While  all  laws  of  David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah  are  issued  in  their  own  names  and  authority,  the 
law  of  Closes  invariably  came  down  as  such,  and  no  in¬ 
stance  exists  of  other  kings’  laws  given  in  his  name. 

To  the  objection  that  it  is  not  supposable  that  a  system 
of  laws  should  have  been  made  in  the  wilderness  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  development,  he  replies  that  the  code  left  ample 
room  for  all  real  progress  of  the  people.  He  cites  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  subsequent  political  measures  enacted  and 
adopted,  but  never  put  forth  as  part  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  maintained  by  Rawlinson  and 
others,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Eevitical  code  unsuited 
to  Moses,  or  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  declared 
to  be  a  legislator.  Alleged  exceptions  are  treated,  chiefly 
those  presented  by  Strack  and  Konig. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  inquiries  and  their  answers, 
namely,  (i)  could  Moses  write;  (2)  could  he  write  such 
compositions  {das  und  so) ;  (3)  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
write;  (4)  did  he  write?  The  first  of  these  inquiries  has 
long  been  superfluous,  admitting  no  answer  but  an  affirm- 
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ative.  To  the  second  inquiry  the  answer  is,  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  could  write  whatever  came  directly  from  God,  and 
also  all  that  came  from  personal  knowledge,  that  is,  all 
that  took  place  from  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy.  As  to  Gen¬ 
esis  it  is  conceded  that  he  must  have  tradition,  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  or  both,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  may  make  reasonable  and  probable  inference 
from  the  circumstances  and  indications.  The  history  in 
the  first  eleven  chapters  is  so  brief  and  noteworthy  that  it 
might  have  been  handed  down  in  the  line  of  pious  men 
from  the  time  of  Adam.  The  longevity  of  the  forefathers, 
which  Rupprecht  is  not  inclined  to  reduce,  would  require 
the  tradition  to  come  but  through  three  links  to  Abraham. 
It  is  otherwise  from  Abraham’s  time.  A  passage  so  defi¬ 
nite  and  so  thoroughly  sustained  by  archaeology  as  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  could  hardly  have  come 
down  otherwise  than  by  written  conveyance,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  many  details  of  Abraham’s  history ;  and  these 
very  likely  came  from  Abraham  himself.  Most  of  Gene¬ 
sis  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  onward  may  probably  have 
come  in  recorded  form ;  and  the  same  suggestion  is  made 
which  has  been  made  by  other  writers  in  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge.  !Moses,  standing  on  the  border-line 
of  two  great  historic  periods,  by  his  training  and  history 
as  well  as  his  position,  was  fitted  to  produce  such  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  which  the  style  and  diction  were  worthy  of  his 
character  and  purpose,  while  it  contained  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  time;  and  the  difference  in  these  respects 
between  Deuteronomy  and  the  preceding  books  is  but  in 
accordance  with  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  one  portion 
and  the  hortatory  aim  of  the  other.  To  the  third  inquiry, 
“Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  write?”  the  answer  must  be, 
Yes.  First,  for  the  reason  that  the  long  and  complicated 
legislation  of  which  God  made  him  the  organ,  not  even 
the  phenomenal  memory  of  antiquity  could  have  retained 
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otherwise  correctly.  Secondly,  because  of  his  official  rela¬ 
tion.  The  settled  law  for  the  chosen  people  must  be  made 
matter  of  official  record  to  which  appeal  could  be  made, 
and  the  person  to  make  that  record  was  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  communication. 

From  these  preliminaries  the  author  proceeds  to  his 
closing  inquiry.  Did  Moses  actually  commit  these  things 
to  writing?  To  this  inquiry  he  gives  some  seventy  pages, 
in  which  he  adduces  the  several  passages  in  which  Moses 
is  directly  declared  to  have  written  (some  half  a  dozen),  in 
connection  with  indirect  implications,  and  the  various  con¬ 
siderations  contained  in  his  previous  arguments.  A  large 
space  is  given  to  a  reply  to  objections,  in  many  cases  with 
much  success.  Here  we  cannot  follow  him  either  in  de¬ 
tail  or  in  outline. 

This  work  is  to  be  viewed  with  no  little  interest  for  two 
reasons:  First,  as  the  token  of  a  strong  conservative  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  It  is  intensely  evangelical  in  its  spirit, 
exalting  in  the  strongest  form  the  authority  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  No  volume  published  recently 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  excels  it  in  this  respect.  And 
it  is  not  alone.  To  the  same  purport  is  George  Stosch’s 
book,  “The  Origin  of  Genesis”  (1897),  written,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface,  “to  prove  that  there  still  exists  in  Germany 
a  school  of  theology  bound  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
God,”  and  “as  a  defense  against  the  destructive  criticisms 
of  a  disintegrating  science.”  Less  scholarly  in  method,  it 
is  a  reverential  and  popular  exhibition  of  the  “external 
and  internal  coherence  of”  the  book  of  Genesis  as  designed 
to  “comprise  the  record  of  a  wondrous  history.”  It  was 
somewhat  longer  ago  (1890)  that  Dr.  Adolph  Zahn  pub¬ 
lished  his  defense  of  Deuteronomy  “against  the  disorderly 
procedure  {Unwesen)  of  modern  criticism,” — a  method,  he 
avers,  unknown  in  secular  historical  investigation,  and  per¬ 
mitted  only  in  the  territory  of  the  Scriptures;  one  which 
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makes  of  the  Pentateuch  especially  “  a  heap  of  ruins  that 
harmonizes  well  with  the  desolation  of  the  church  which 
surrounds  us  on  every  hand.”  In  1894  he  published  his 
“Sober  View  of  Modern  Criticism,”  which  brought  him 
such  a  return  of  appreciation  and  encouragement  as  proved 
that  there  still  is  a  church  which  holds  fast  the  truths  of 
the  Bible.  In  1893  Hermann  Billieb  issued  his  defense  of 
the  Pentateuch,  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  old  proph¬ 
ets  Hosea  and  Amos  (like  the  volume  of  Professor  Robert¬ 
son,  1892),  in  which  he  shows  that  “a  divine  providence 
has  taken  care  that  these  historical  prophets,  standing  on 
the  outpost  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  should  become 
incontrovertible  witnesses,  and  abundant  in  their  testimo¬ 
ny.”  These  bold  utterances  of  German  pastors,  put  forth 
in  the  very  presence  of  all  the  learned  ingenuity  and  boast¬ 
ful  claims  of  scholarly  rationalism  in  its  stronghold,  are  a 
striking  and  significant  indication. 

A  second  source  of  interest  in  this  work  is  the  value  of 
the  discussion  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aeeept 
all  the  points  and  propositions  advanced  by  the  author,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  general  vigor  and  value  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  For  wide  and  practical  effect  it  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  too  protracted.  To  read  through  1150  pages 
is  a  heavy  task.  It  might  well  have  been  compressed  one- 
half.  It  contains  much  that  is  personal,  subjective,  rhe¬ 
torical,  and  repetitious.  While  many  things  are  sharply 
stated,  many  others  are  needlessly  drawn  out.  The  subor¬ 
dinate  matters  may  be  thought  too  much  to  keep  the  main 
points  in  the  background,  and  the  negative  to  be  made 
more  predominant  than  the  affirmative  and  positive ;  and 
the  fundamental,  positive  positions,  some  of  them  at  least, 
might  be  made  to  carry  far  more  weight.  But  it  is  Ger¬ 
man,  and  intrinsically  valuable,  and  we  may  be  thankful 
for  it.  Professor  Zbckler  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  important  treatise  of  its  kind  in  German  litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  opponents  will  be  compelled  to  answer  it. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

IS  PAUL  A  COMPETENT  WITNESS? 

BY  RKV.  EDWARD  F.  WILLIAMS. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  we  can  ask  relates 
to  the  confidence  we  are  justified  in  placing  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  Paul  gives  concerning  the  Person  and  the  Re¬ 
demptive  Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st.  I'cw  deny  that 
Paul  himself  believes  in  the  deity  of  Jesus,  that  he  preach¬ 
es  this  belief  of  his  to  others,  or  that  he  afiirms  as  a  fact 
not  to  be  set  aside  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
upon  which  God  forgives  sin.  Is  this  testimony  true? 
Can  we  accept  it  without  modification,  and  with  it  testi¬ 
mony  in  reference  to  related  doctrines  or  fundamental 
truths  of  the  go.spel  furui.shed  by  this  leader  in  the  early 
church  ? 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  appears  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  position  is  sometimes  taken,  that  in  order  to 
learn  accurately  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  to  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  we  must  confine  our.selves  to  the  first 
three  Gospels,  or  the  Synoptics,  and  receive  as  of  secondary 
value  the  testimony  which  comes  to  us  through  the  P'ourth 
Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle.s.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  said,  is  of  late  or  uncertain  date,  is  a 
semi-philosophical  or  mystical  treatise  in  which  the  reports 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  are  ideal  rather  than  lik- 
torically  exact.  The  book  of  the  Acts,  .some  affirm,  docs 
not  give  an  account  of  events  which  actually  occurred,  but 
was  written  to  show  how  the  opposing  schools  of  Peter  and 
Paul  were  harmonized,  while  the  Fvpi.stles  of  Paul  and  the 
remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  u.sed  as 
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aids  in  filling  out  the  mental  picture  we  fashion  from  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Logically,  therefore,  no  doctrine  can  be  emphasized  as 
essential  unless  it  be  clearly  taught,  or  at  least  implied, 
in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Going  “back  to  Clirist”  with 
this  presupposition  as  to  the  character  of  the  New'  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  can  discredit  every  statement  in  it  which  is  not 
first  made  in  the  Synoptics,  or  treat  it  as  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  and  reject  as  of  doubtful  value  those  special  doc¬ 
trines  which  .seem  to  have  had  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  I'ourth  Gospel  than 
upon  the  minds  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  We  can  go 
further,  and  throw  doubt  upon  the  historic  accuracy  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  New  Testament,  and  w'ith  even 
more  confidence  call  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament.  With  the  historical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  out  of  the  way,  and  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  as  it 
is  sometimes  held,  accepted  as  onr  guide  through  the  ear¬ 
lier  eras,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  reduce  the  .scriptural 
system  of  sacrifices  to  a  relic  of  superstition,  the  prophecies 
to  conjectures  of  gifted  and  observant  men,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  confined  to  the  period  in  w'hich  they  lived,  to 
make  the  Old  Testament  a  book  of  religion  higher  in  grade 
and  purer  in  its  teachings  than  the  Vedas  or  than  the 
writings  of  Confucius  or  Buddha,  but  w'ith  no  rightful 
claim  to  the  position  w'hich  Jews  and  Christians  have  unit¬ 
edly  ascribed  to  it  as  a  book  from  God,  and  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  w'orld. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  can  limit  our  field  of  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  even  here  be 
under  the  neces.sity  of  examining  only  tho.se  pa.s.sages 
where  agreement  is  ab.solute,  .since  if  expressions  occur 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  single  Go.spel  they  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  such  a  w’ay  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  w'ith 
statements  of  similar  intent  in  the  other  tw'O  Gospels.  One 
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can  thus  rid  one’s  self  of  the  obligation  to  accept  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  as  historical,  or  to 
believe  him  to  be  more  than  a  man  in  whom  God  dwelt  to 
an  unusual  degree,  or  to  look  upon  his  death  as  a  prear¬ 
ranged  event  in  a  divine  plan,  and  as  forming  the  ground 
upon  which  forgiveness  of  sin  is  rendered  possible.  Those 
who  manage  thus  to  persuade  themselves  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Bible  is  unhistorical,  that  the  evangelical  doctrines 
as  formerly  held  are  untrustworthy,  still  admit,  many  of 
them  at  any  rate,  the  uniqueness  of  the  position  of  Jesus 
among  men.  His  ethical  teachings  are  admired  and  made 
prominent.  We  have  a  gospel  of  love,  of  social  relations, 
beautiful  pictures  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  but  no  terrific  de¬ 
nunciations  of  sin  and  guilt,  no  proclamation  of  indispen¬ 
sable  conditions  of  faith  and  personal  righteousness  which 
one  must  meet  before  one  can  obtain  citizenship  in  that 
kingdom. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  those  who,  although 
placing  the  prime  emphasis  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Syn¬ 
optics,  accept  also,  as  of  great,  even  if  of  secondary,  im¬ 
portance,  the  testimony  of  men  like  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 
P'or  so  much  we  are  grateful.  But  what  we  want  to  be 
sure  of  is  this.  Can  we  trust  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  abso¬ 
lutely?  Or  must  we  take  their  words  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion  or  doubt  as  to  their  exact  historical  value?  Or,  limit¬ 
ing  the  question  to  the  one  person  whose  witness  to  Jesus 
we  are  now  considering.  Is  the  testimony  of  Paul  the  learn¬ 
ed  Jew  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Matthew  the  publican, 
who  was  one  of  the  twelve,  or  to  that  of  Mark,  who  was 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  or  to  that  of  Luke,  who  was  also 
outside  the  apostolic  body,  and  about  whose  conversion  we 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mark  and  Luke,  who  owe  their  position  as  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ  to  the  relation  they  bear  to  Peter  and 
Paul,  to  be  accepted,  and  that  of  the  principals  to  be 
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rejected?  From  the  standpoint  of  an  unprejudiced  critic 
such  a  position  seems  singular  and  unjustifiable.  But,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  has  been  assumed,  and  that  too  by  men  whose 
opinions  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook,  we  are  compelled  in 
.self-defense,  or  rather  as  earnest  seekers  after  the  truth,  to 
ask  why  such  a  man  as  Paul  is  not  a  credible  witness  to 
that  portion  of  the  gospel  which  he  presents,  or  why  we 
should  seek  to  pare  down  his  words  so  as  to  bring  them  in¬ 
to  what  we  think  to  be  harmony  with  .statements  in  the 
first  three  Gospels?  Are  we  sure  that  there  is  in  reality 
any  disagreement  between  them? 

We  require  of  a  witne.ss  that  he  be  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  which  he  testifies,  that  he 
know  them  at  first  hand,  that  his  opportunities  for  know¬ 
ing  them  be  abundant  and  complete,  that  he  actually  make 
u.se  of  the.se  opportunities,  and  that  his  character  for  verac¬ 
ity  be  w'ell  e.stabli.shed.  The  testimony  of  a  man  with 
the.se  qualifications  is  immen.sely  increa.sed  in  value,  or  con¬ 
vincing  power,  when  it  comes  from  a  person  whose  previ¬ 
ous  attitude  toward  that  about  which  he  testifies  has  been 
an  attitude  of  uncompromising  ho.stility ;  so  that,  in  giving 
his  testimony,  not  only  does  he  abandon  the  religious  be¬ 
lief  he  has  received  from  his  forefathers,  but  .sacrifices  all 
his  cherished  hopes  of  life,  and  in  addition  devotes  him.self 
to  a  career  which,  in  this  world,  promises  no  other  reward 
than  that  of  a  good  conscience. 

That  all  these  conditions  involved  in  the  formation  of 
a  trustworthy  witness  are  met  in  the  case  of  Paul,  no 
candid  student  of  his  life  can  successfully  deny.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Paul  wrote  some  of  his  letters  at 
as  early  a  date  as  that  assigned  to  the  Synoptics.  Nor  may 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  Buke  did  not  compose  the  treat¬ 
ise  which  bears  his  name  till  after  he  had  been  as.sociated 
with  Paul  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  learned  to  look 
at  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  to  consider  the  nature  and 
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purpose  of  his  mission  on  earth  from  the  standpoint  of 
Paul ;  that  Mark,  to  some  extent  certainly,  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  Paul,  though  to  a  greater  extent  under  that 
of  Peter,  before  he  wrote  the  second  Gospel.  Why  then 
should  we  accept  the  testimony  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  un¬ 
questionable,  and  treat  that  coming  from  Peter  and  Paul 
as  of  doubtful  value?  Is  it  because  Mark  and  Luke  write 
of  events  which  occurred  in  the  daily  life  of  Jesus,  that 
they  report  his  words  and  deeds  without  comment,  while 
Paul,  especially,  dwells  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their 
world-wide  and  universal  significance,  and  upon  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  them  through  their  application  to  hu¬ 
man  need?  Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  Paul  had  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  gather  material  for  a  Gospel  like  one  of  the 
Synoptics  as  Mark  or  Luke,  or  that,  had  he  made  use  of 
this  opportunity  and  written  a  Gospel,  that  Gospel  would 
have  been  as  credible  as  either  of  the  three  we  now  have? 
Why  withhold  confidence  when  he  writes  as  he  does  in  the 
l{pistles?  He  is  writing  to  intelligent  people  who  have 
accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  are  anxious  to  know 
more  fully  and  accurately  the  reasons  for  their  faith  in 
him,  and  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  kind  of  life  they  ought 
to  lead.  Can  we  not  trust  a  man  like  Paul  when  he  is 
presenting  his  views  on  subjects  like  these?  Is  it  going 
too  far,  to  say* that  Paul’s  testimony  concerning  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  mission,  is  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  confidence  as  the  statements  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  In  the  latter  we  have  statements  of  universal 
truths  which  need  only  to  be  read  to  be  accepted ;  in  the 
Epistles  we  have  statements  of  doctrines  and  experiences 
which  we  need  only  test  for  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  of 
their  truthfulness. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  a  few  only  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  Paul’s  life.  He  was  born  in  Tar¬ 
sus,  “no  mean  city,”  the  capital  of  Cilicia.  Here  he 
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began  his  education  as  a  Jewish  youth  of  promise,  and 
completed  it  at  one  of  the  most  famous  rabbinical  schools 
of  Jerusalem.  As  a  zealous  follower  of  “  the  law  ”  of  the 
stricter  sort,  he  seems  almost  immediately,  after  finishing 
his  education,  to  have  begun  to  persecute  those  who,  a  few 
years  later,  were  called  “  Christians,”  and  about  whose  pe¬ 
culiar  belief,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  he  must  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  learn.  Suddenly  he  changed  his 
opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  religious  sect  whose 
members  he  had  pursued  even  unto  death,  associated  him¬ 
self  with  them,  and  became  an  earnest  defender  of  the  per¬ 
son  whom  he  had  regarded  as  an  impostor  or  a  fanatic,  and 
whose  influence  he  had  sought  to  withstand  and  destroy. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  one  might  admit  that  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
unhistorical ;  but  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  he 
went  through  some  sort  of  an  experience  somewhere,  on 
one  of  his  persecuting  tours  in  his  early  manhood,  which 
changed  entirely  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  personal  relations  toward  Jesus  and 
his  followers.  That  Paul  bears  favorable  testimony  to  Je¬ 
sus  and  his  followers  after  this  experience  no  one  denies. 

Nor  does  any  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  deny  his  compe¬ 
tency  to  testify  concerning  what  he  regards  as  his  own 
conversion,  or  that  he  is  justified  in  speaking  of  that  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  in  his  life.  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  valuable  in  proving  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus  once 
lived  in  Jerusalem,  taught  doctrines  which  seemed  to  con¬ 
tradict  those  deemed  essential  in  Judaism,  died  on  the 
cross  and  was  buried.  In  other  words,  Paul’s  testimony 
concerning  himself  strengthens  our  confidence  in  him  as  a 
witness  for  historical  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Paul 
must  have  met  men  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  who  had 
known  Jesus  personally,  had  talked  with  him,  had  listened 
to  his  discourses,  had  witnessed  his  miracles.  He  himself 
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may  have  been  in  Jerusalem  when  the  opposition  to  Jesus 
was  drawing  to  its  height,  when  the  question  of  his  arrest 
and  condemnation  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  was  under  fre¬ 
quent,  if  not  constant,  discussion  in  Jewish  circles,  when 
the  doctrines  he  had  taught  were  considered,  when  after 
the  crucifixion  the  resurrection  was  reported,  when  rumors 
were  rife  as  to  frequent  appearances  in  bodily  form  to  the 
disciples,  when  the  events  of  Pentecost  and  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  were  subjects  of  common  conversation.  As  a 
defender  of  his  faith  as  a  Jew,  Paul  must  have  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  true,  and  that  he  had  good  grounds  on 
wliich  to  justify  his  career  as  a  persecutor. 

Such  a  person  is  certainly  competent  to  speak  about  an¬ 
other  person  in  whose  opinions  and  deeds  he  himself  has  a 
peculiar  interest.  Paul  must  have  known  many  of  the 
facts  about  Jesus  even  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  per¬ 
secute  his  followers.  Possibly  he  may  have  seen  him  in 
or  near  Jerusalem.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he  must  have 
seen  many  who  knew  him  well.  When  he  spoke  of  Jesus 
he  spoke  of  one  about  whose  actual  existence  and  mission 
as  a  religious  teacher  he  had  full  and  abundant  knowledge. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  report  facts 
as  they  were.  Most  New  Testament  students  accept  the 
testimony  which  Paul  gives  to  the  historical  character  of 
Jesus  the  man,  but  with  not  a  few  the  doubt  begins  when 
Paul  claims  that  Jesus  is  more  than  man,  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  therefore  divine  in  his  nature,  and  has 
been  sent  into  the  world  on  a  divine  mission.  The  doubt 
grows  stronger  as  Paul  affirms  that  this  man  rose  from  the 
dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  cherishes  a  personal 
interest  in  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  The  doubt  reaches 
its  climax  when  the  supernatural  character  of  Jesus  is 
affirmed,  and  he  is  presented  to  his  followers,  and  by 
them  to  all  other  men,  as  worthy  of  unwavering  confidence. 
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and  as  an  object  of  worship.  Without  denying  the  com¬ 
petency  of  Paul  to  testify  as  to  matters  of  history  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  many  say  they  cannot  receive  his  te.stimony 
in  matters  which  transcend  the  realm  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  But  Paul  was  keen  enough  to  discern  the  truth 
wherever  he  might  find  it,  and  so  well  balanced  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  improbable  that  he  would  be  thrown  off  his  guard 
in  the  search  after  truth  by  reports  of  exciting  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  Pentecost,  accounts  of  miraculous  deliverances 
from  prison,  or  the  boldness  and  earnestness  of  those  who 
had  been  known  as  the  personal  adherents  of  Je.sus.  These 
events  served  at  first  rather  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  had  died  as  an  impostor  and  that  his  followers 
were  self-deceived  fanatics. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  endowments  of  Paul,  his  age  (at 
least  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  conversion),  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  Jewish  training,  his  associates,  his  prospects, 
the  .social  position  which  as  a  Christian  he  forfeited,  we 
can  see  at  once  that  he  would  not  change  his  belief  as  “a 
Pharisee  of  the  Phari.sees,”  or  his  attitude  with  reference 
to  Jesus,  save  for  reasons  which  to  him  were  irresistibly 
convincing.  In  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  apparent¬ 
ly  he  had  everything  to  lose.  Were  the  claims  of  Jesus 
grounded  in  fact,  then  neither  he  nor  any  other  reasonable 
man  could  he.sitate  to  admit  them.  That  Paul  did  admit 
them,  and  defend  them,  is  evidence  that  he  held  them  to 
be  both  reasonable  and  true.  That  he  risked  his  life  and 
endured  constant  hardships  for  a  generation  without  wa¬ 
vering,  in  their  proclamation  and  in  their  defense,  is  proof 
of  his  opinion  of  the  man  whom  his  brethren  as  to  the 
flesh  put  to  death.  P'urthermore,  he  speaks  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  from  personal  experience,  as  one  who  knows,  as  one 
who  has  made  trial  of  Christ  and  his  salvation.  He  has 
seen  the  Lord.  He  has  recognized  him  as  his  Lord.  From 
him  he  has  learned  what  the  gospel  is.  He  has  found  it 
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to  be,  what  its  author  declared  it  to  be,  power,  peace,  assur¬ 
ance  of  eternal  life. 

How  emphatic  is  his  testimony  as  given  in  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Corinthians,  letters  about  whose  genuineness 
there  is  no  question.  “  For  I  make  known  to  you,  brethren, 
as  touching  the  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me,  that  it  is 
not  after  man.  For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man,  nor 
was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through  revelation  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ”  (Gal.  i.  ii,  12).  This  is  the  person,  writes  Paul, 
wlio  “gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us 
out  of  this  present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  our 
God  and  Father”  (i.  4).  Nor  is  this  all:  “I  have  been  cru¬ 
cified  with  Christ :  yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me:  and  that  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I 
live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me”  (ii.  20).  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  this  gift  appears  in  the  words 
which  follow:  “  I  do  not  make  void  the  grace  of  God,  for 
if  righteousness  is  through  the  law,  then  Christ  died  for 
nought”  (iii.  21).  “The  righteous  shall  live  by  faith;  and 
the  law  is  not  of  faith.  .  .  .  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us”  (iii.  11-13). 
“God  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the 
law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  which  were  under  the 
law,  that  w'e  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons”  (iv.  4,  5). 
Here  is  testimony  as  to  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the 
law,  and  from  its  curse,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  The  deliverance  is  possible  because  the  Son 
of  God  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  This  testimony,  which 
from  this  single  Epistle  might  be  greatly  extended,  the  Ga¬ 
latians  certainly  accepted  as  true.  They  knew  that  its  au¬ 
thor  believed  it  to  be  true,  that  he  wrote  to  them  out  of  his 
own  experience,  and  that  he  had  endured  many  hardships 
in  preaching  to  them  the  gospel  to  which  in  his  letter  he 
constantly  refers. 
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Testimony  equally  important  and  no  less  striking  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  Jesus  is  affirmed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  “promised  afore 
by  his  prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures,  concerning  his  Son, 
who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead”  (ver.  3,  4).  Paul  says  that  his  message  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  teachings 
of  this  person,  is  his  gospel,  the  gospel  with  which  he  has 
been  put  in  trust,  and  w’hich  he  presents  not  as  his  own 
gospel,  but  as  “the  gospel  of  his  Son”  (i.  9).  In  this  gos¬ 
pel  there  is  “revealed  a  righteousness  of  God”  which  is  in 
contrast  to  that  “of  the  law,”  which  is  “by  faith  unto 
faith.”  This  gospel  is  “  the  power  of  God  unto  every  one 
that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  ” 
(i.  16,  17).  This  gospel  is  for  all,  for  “there  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion;  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  re¬ 
demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his  blood,  to  show  his 
righteousness,  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done 
aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God ;  for  the  showing  of 
his  righteousness  at  this  present  season ;  that  he  might 
himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
Jesus”  (iii.  22-26).  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in 
chapter  x.  4,  “  P'or  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  right¬ 
eousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.”  He  who  has  this 
righteousness  is  at  peace  with  God.  “Being  justified  by 
faith,  let  us  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  .  .  .  and  let  us  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ” 
(v.  i).  The  ground  of  this  peace  is  the  fact  that  Christ 
died  for  us.  “  For  while  we  were  yet  weak,  in  due  season 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly”  (v.  6).  “God  commendeth 
his  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
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died  for  us.  Much  more,  then,  being  justified  by  his  blood, 
shall  we  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him. 
For  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  recon¬ 
ciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life :  and  not  only  so,  but 
we  rejoice  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  we  have  now  received  this  confidence”  (v.  8-1 1). 
“  For  if,  by  the  trespass  of  the  one,  death  reigned  through 
the  one,  much  more  shall  they  that  receive  the  abundance 
of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign  in  life 
through  the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ”  (v.  17).  Nor  is  this 
all;  for,  “if  we  have  become  united  with  him  by  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  by  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection ;  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  was  crucified 
with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  done  away,  that 
so  we  should  no  longer  be  in  bondage  to  sin ;  for  he  that 
hath  died  is  justified  from  sin.  But  if  we  died  with  Christ, 
we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him;  knowing  that 
Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more:  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.  For  the  death  that  he 
died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God.  Even  so  reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (vi.  5-1 1). 
“But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end 
eternal  life”  (vi.  22).  Bondage  to  sin  is  the  source  of  per¬ 
petual  struggle  and  burden.  In  despair  the  apostle  cries 
out,  “  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me 
out  of  the  body  of  this  death?  I  thank  God  through  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  our  Lord”  (vii.  24).  The  joy  of  this  deliverance 
finds  expression  in  the  words,  “There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death”  (viii.  i,  2).  The  ground  of  this 
deliverance  is  that  God,  recognizing  the  weakness  and 
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inability  of  the  law,  “sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh  and  as  an  offering  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh”  (viii.  3).  Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  won¬ 
derful  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God,  who,  as  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  are  to  be  glorified  with  him. 

Is  it  said  that  Paul  as  a  Jew  was  inclined  to  explain  the 
death  of  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  original 
intention  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  that  we  should  there¬ 
fore  be  on  our  guard  lest  he  pervert  for  us  the  actual  teach  • 
ings  of  Christ?  We  must  not  forget  that  as  a  Jew  Paul 
was  liberal  enough  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  insist,  when  one  of  the  twelve  stood  up  against  him, 
that  in  their  acceptance  of  the  gospel  they  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  burden  of  Jewish  ritual.  He  taught  them 
that  men  are  justified,  not  by  obedience  to  law,  but  by 
faith,  and  that  that  is  circumcision  which  is  of  the  heart 
and  not  of  the  flesh.  Of  all  the  early  preachers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  Paul  was  freest  from  Jewish  prejudice,  and  most  likely 
to  present  the  gospel  in  its  actual  form  and  original  sim¬ 
plicity. 

The  testimony  given  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans  is 
briefly  this:  Men  are  helpless  sinners.  They  cannot  be 
justified  before  God  by  an  obedience  rendered  in  their  own 
strength,  to  the  law  written  in  their  own  hearts,  or  by  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Jewish  law.  P'reedom  from  condemnation 
and  peace  with  God  come  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  descendant  of  David,  was 
sent  into  the  world  an  offering  for  sin,  that  as  many  as  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  may  have  eternal  life.  The  assertion  of  di¬ 
vine  Sonship  is  unqualified,  and  the  fact  affirmed  that  the 
death  of  the  divine  Son  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner’s 
justification. 

These  statements  are  in  harmony  with  Matt.  xxvi.  28, 
“This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  wdiich  is  shed  for  many 
unto  remission  of  sins.”  That  reference  is  here  made  to 
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an  expiatory  offering,  says  Meyer,  in  the  edition  of  1890, 
edited  by  Professor  Bernard  Weiss,  is  undeniable.  “The 
words  ‘uuto  remission  of  sins,’  added  by  the  evangelist,  in¬ 
dicate  with  perfect  accuracy  the  purpose  of  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  establishment  of  the  covenant,  since  that 
man  only  who  has  been  freed  from  guilt  through  forgive¬ 
ness  of  his  sins  (the  ground  of  the  offering  of  blood  or  the 
reason  for  it)  can  enter  into  covenant  with  God.”  The 
apostle  and  the  missionary  are  at  one  in  believing  and  as¬ 
serting,  that,  “without  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  re¬ 
mission.” 

In  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians  references  to  the  death 
of  Christ  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  letter  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  they  are  none  the  less  emphatic  or  clear.  The 
testimony  they  bring  as  to  the  opinion  of  their  author  con¬ 
cerning  Christ  is  all  the  stronger  in  that  these  references 
are,  as  it  were,  casual,  and  not  of  set  purpose.  Paul  writes 
as  if  he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  would  know 
that  the  ground  of  their  hope  of  eternal  life  is  the  volun¬ 
tary  death  of  Christ  in  their  behalf.  The  quotations  must 
be  few.  “Is  Christ  divided?  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you?” 
(i  Cor.  i.  13.)  “We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Gentiles  foolishness;  but 
unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God”  (ver.  23).  “Of 
him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made  unto  us  wisdom 
from  God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re¬ 
demption”  (ver.  30).  “I  determined  not  to  know  any¬ 
thing  among  yon,  save  Jesns  Christ  and  him  crucified” 
(ii.  2).  “Through  thy  knowledge  he  that  is  weak  perish- 
eth,  the  brother  for  whose  sake  Christ  died”  (viii.  2).  What 
assertion  could  be  clearer  that  Christ  died  for  men?  In 
the  fifteenth  chapter,  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  believers  are  unfolded  and  connected  with  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesns,  Paul  declares,  as  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  that  he  delivered  first  of  all  that  which 
he  received,  “how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures”  (ver.  3),  and  that,  after  appearing  to 
others,  he  “appeared  to  him,  also,  as  to  one  born  out  of 
due  time,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  he 
had  persecuted  the  church  of  God”  (ver.  8-9).  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  establishment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  per¬ 
petual  feast  for  all  believers  to  enjoy,  Paul  say.s,  “As  oft  as 
ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the 
Lord’s  death  till  he  come”  (xi.  26).  On  him  alone  can 
we  rest  our  faith ;  for  “other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ”  (iii.  ii). 

In  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  begs 
those  whom  he  addresses  to  remember  what  the  gospel  is, 
“  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  w'ho  is  the  image  of 
God  ”  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  “P'or  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all  therefore 
all  died ;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for 
their  sakes  died,  and  rose  again”  (v.  14-15).  Still  more 
emphatic  is  the  declaration,  “  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he 
made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf;  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him”  (v.  21).  Thus,  while  in 
these  epistles  speaking  primarily  of  the  life  believers  ought 
to  lead,  and  of  the  temptations  and  peculiar  sins  against 
which  they  were  to  guard  themselves,  the  apostle  reminds 
the  Corinthian  Cliristians  again  and  again  of  their  personal 
indebtedness  to  Christ,  who  died  for  them,  that  through 
his  death  they  might  be  reconciled  unto  God. 

Is  such  testimony  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  person  whose  manner  of  thought  differed  from 
that  of  the  writers  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  because  he 
was  philosophical  and  abstract  in  his  presentation  of  truth 
rather  than  concrete  and  direct?  Is  not  the  Saviour  whom 
Paul  honors,  the  Saviour  of  ^latthew,  of  ^lark,  of  Luke? 
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Does  he  not,  with  them,  bear  witness  to  the  descent  of  Jesus 
from  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  to  his  divine  Son- 
ship?  Does  he  not  speak  with  as  much  clearness  as  they, 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  of  his  burial,  resurrection,  and 
ascension?  Does  he  not  as  earnestly  as  they  urge  men  to 
find  God  through  faith  in  his  Son  ?  Does  he  not  say  more 
than  once  that  he  preaches  Christ,  and  Christ  as  directly 
revealed  to  him  from  heaven  by  Christ  himself?  Why 
should  testimony  be  set  aside  because  it  is  presented  in  a 
more  logical  form,  with  clearer  reference  to  prevailing  phil¬ 
osophical  and  rabbinical  opinions,  than  is  done  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels?  Paul  believed  his  testimony  to  be  worthy  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Multitudes  of  those  to  whom  he  preached,  believed 
it  to  be  true. 

Where  it  was  questioned,  as  for  a  time  in  Corinth,  he 
was  at  pains  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  was  worthy 
of  confidence  as  an  apostle,  and  equal  in  dignity  to  the 
very  chiefest  of  the  apostles.  He  preached  and  wrote  out 
of  his  personal  experience.  He  verified  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  before  presenting  them  to  others.  What  he  has  to 
give,  he  gives  from  knowledge  which  has  come  to  him 
through  no  intermediary,  but  from  Christ  himself.  This 
supernatural  revelation  is  so  clear  and  convincing  that  he 
can  no  more  set  it  aside  than  he  can  set  aside  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  existence.  He  knows  what  the  gos¬ 
pel  is.  He  understands  its  value  for  men.  That  value  he 
has  himself  tested.  What  better  testimony  could  we  de¬ 
sire?  It  is  independent  of  that  found  in  the  Synoptics, 
but  is  in  harmony  with  it.  It  is  given  from  a  point  of 
view  which  only  a  man  like  Paul  could  occupy.  It  is 
colored  through  and  through  with  his  personality.  It  was 
a  testimony  which  cost  the  man  who  uttered  it  the  loss  of 
everything  men  count  dear  in  this  world,  and  brought  him 
to  a  martyr’s  death.  Were  this  man  to  visit  us  to-day,  to 
enter  our  assemblies  and  begin  to  speak  “as  Paul  the 
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aged,”  “  Paul  the  prisoner  for  Jesus’  sake,”  Paul  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  who  would  venture  to  call  in  question  his  compe¬ 
tency  to  give  us  the  primitive  gospel?  His  personality 
would  be  convincing.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  his  reverent 
spirit,  his  intense  sympathy  with  sinful,  unbelieving  men, 
the  long  years  of  his  service,  would  compel  belief  in  his 
message.  Were  he  to  assert  the  supernatural  birth  of  Je¬ 
sus,  the  necessity  of  his  death  as  the  ground,  and  the  only 
ground,  upon  which  God  can  forgive  sin,  who  of  us  would 
withhold  confidence  in  his  words?  His  words  are  with  us 
in  his  epistles,  in  the  results  of  his  work.  We  cannot  deny 
that  in  native  ability  he  was  the  equal  of  any  one  of  the 
twelve.  He  was  better  educated  than  any  one  of  them. 
He  was  as  anxious  to  discover  the  truth  about  Jesus  as  any 
one  of  them.  As  certainly  as  Matthew  the  publican,  apos¬ 
tle  though  he  was,  must  Paul  have  known  what  Jesus 
taught,  what  his  teachings  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
what  they  did  accomplish.  Nor  could  he  have  known 
less  about  Jesus  than  Mark  or  Luke  knew.  How  then  can  we 
escape  the  conclusion  that  Paul’s  testimony  as  to  the  fact 
and  nature  of  sin,  the  need  and  ground  of  its  forgiveness, 
the  purpose  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  means  we  are  to  use 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  that  death,  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  among 
the  revelations  made  to  us  in  the  New  Testament? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

TWO  GERMAN  HYMNS:  A  STUDY  IN  GERMAN 
HYMNODY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWIN  W.  BOWEN,  PH.D. 

German  hymnody  had  its  origin  in  the  Reformation. 
Prior  to  this  great  religions  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  hymns  which  the  Germans  used  were  of  course 
the  medijEval  hymns  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Missals 
and  Sequences.  Though  many  of  these  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  hymnography  and  still  retain  a  place  in 
our  modern  hymn-books,  they  were  yet  exotics,  written  in 
Latin,  not  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  sentiment  of  these  hymns,  apart  from  their  associ¬ 
ation  with  worship,  was  not  readily  comprehended  by  the 
people;  and  not  being  part  of  their  mental  furniture,  so  to 
say,  they  did  not  influence  them  as  indigenous  hymns, 
written  in  the  mother-tongue,  would  have  done. 

The  German  people  had  songs  of  their  own.  The  pop¬ 
ular  ballads  which  were  lisped  in  infancy  and  still  sung  in 
old  age  appealed  much  more  forcibly  to  the  people,  as  a 
nation,  than  did  the  hymns  imported  by  the  church,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  these  might  be.  For  the  Germans  are,  and 
always  have  been,  preeminently  a  music-loving  nation,  and 
song  has  been  honored  by  them  from  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  The  histor¬ 
ian  Tacitus,  in  his  monograph  on  Germany,  which  gives 
us  the  first  methodical  account  we  have  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  informs  us  of  the  characteristic  passion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans  for  song,  and  adds  that  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sing  even  on  going  into  battle,  and  that  by  the 
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.singing  of  these  battle-songs  they  aroused  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  their  soldiers  to  the  highest  pitch.  This  same 
passionate  love  of  song  has  manifested  itself  all  along 
through  the  history  of  the  people  down  to  the  present  day; 
and  Germany  offers  a  list  of  musicians,  from  Bach  and 
Handel  to  Liszt  and  Wagner,  which  no  other  country  can 
surpass,  and  few,  if  any,  equal.  But  behind  this  list  of  il¬ 
lustrious  musicians  lay  a  deep  and  abiding  national  pas¬ 
sion  for  .song,  a  native  instinct;  ju.st  as,  behind  those  su¬ 
perb  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  from  the  chisel  of 
Phidias,  and  behind  those  .soul-stirring  tragedies  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  lay  an  exquisite  innate  appreciation  in  the  Greek 
character  for  art  and  literature. 

Martin  Luther  recognized  this  fact,  and  it  was  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  appreciation  of  the  people  for  their  own  native 
songs  that  led  him,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  to  compose  sacred  songs  and  set  them  to  the  well- 
known  tunes  of  the  old,  familiar  ballads.  This  was  a  hap¬ 
py  stroke  of  genius  on  his  part,  and  this  fact  .serves,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  explain  the  early  success  of  the  great 
movement  which  Luther  fathered.  Viewed  from  this 
point,  there  is  then  much  truth,  though  not  so  much  as 
the  statement  implies,  in  the  hyperbolical  saying  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  “Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.”  These 
hymns,  when  once  published,  were  on  the  lips  of  every 
one.  Not  only  were  they  sung  in  the  churches,  but  also 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields,  in  the  workshop  and  in  the 
palace,  “  by  children  in  the  cottage  and  by  martyrs  on  the 
scaffold.”  Expre.s.sing  as  they  did  the  sentiments  of  the 
new  movement,  they  became  the  means  of  educating  the 
people  and  giving  them  correct  views  upon  theology  and 
religion. 

German  hymnody  may  be  .said  to  date  from  1522,  the 
year  in  which  Luther  publi.shed  his  first  volume  of  hymns. 
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This  small  collection  he  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  published  in  1545. 
In  the  preface  to  this  edition  of  his  hymns,  he  said  that  he 
desired  that  this  “  beautiful  ornament  should  in  a  right 
manner  serve  the  great  Creator  and  his  Christian  people.” 
Not  all  of  these  hymns,  however,  were  Luther’s  own  pro¬ 
duction.  The  collection  was  the  joint  product  of  the 
“house  choir,”  to  use  his  own  words,  a  company  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  musical  friends,  including  Weiss,  Justus  Jonas,  Eber, 
and  others,  whom  the  great  Reformer  had  associated  with 
him  as  collaborators  in  the  work  of  compiling  his  hymn- 
book.  Luther’s  individual  contribution  numbered  thirty, 
one-third  of  which  was  made  up  of  translations  or  adapta¬ 
tions  from  Latin  originals.  The  remaining  two-thirds, 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  sacraments,  the  church, 
grace,  death,  etc.,  include  paraphrases  of  the  psalms  and 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  of  the  commandments,  the  creed, 
the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Te  Deum,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  most  catholic,  and  widely  diffused  hymns  in  the 
entire  Western  Church. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  of  Luther’s  hymns,  and  the 
one  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the  English-speaking 
world,  is  his  famous  battle-song  of  the  Reformation,  “Ein 
Feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott.”  Of  this  I  shall  speak  in  de¬ 
tail  because  of  its  history.  Ranke  said  of  this  hymn, 
which  Heinrich  Heine  called  “the  Marseillaise  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,”  that  “it  was  the  production  of  the  moment  in 
which  Luther,  engaged  in  conflict  with  a  world  of  foes, 
sought  strength  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  defend¬ 
ing  a  divine  cause  which  could  never  perish.”  There  is 
an  eminent  fitness  of  things  in  the  fact  that  the  first  verse 
of  this  remarkable  hymn  was  chosen  as  a  suitable  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  monument  of  Luther  in  Wittenberg.  For 
this  hymn  represents,  as  no  other  of  his  hymns  does,  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  great  Reformer  in  his  heroic  struggle  to 
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liberate  his  fellow-men  from  the  traditional  superstition 
and  corruption  of  the  church,  which,  like  a  dire  disease, 
was  undermining  and  destroying  the  moral  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  From  this  strong  hymn  even  the  author  himself,  in 
times  of  deepest  peril  and  gloom,  was  used  to  draw  com¬ 
fort  and  inspiration.  “  Come,  Philip,”  he  used  to  say  to 
Melancthon,  his  collaborator,  when  the  world  seemed  to 
him  to  be  out  of  joint,  “  let  us  sing  the  forty-sixth  psalm.” 
By  this  he  meant  his  own  “  characteristic  version  ”  of  that 
psalm  as  given  in  his  famous  hymn. 

This  psalm,  as  Mr.  Stead  says  in  his  “  Hymns  that  have 
Helped,”  has  alwajs  been  a  favorite  with  fighting  men. 
“The  Huguenots  and  Covenanters  used  to  cheer  their 
hearts  in  the  extremity  of  adverse  fortunes  by  the  solemn 
chant, 

‘  God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid; 

Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 

We  will  not  be  afraid.’  ” 

“  It  will  be  noted,”  continues  he,  “  that  although  Luther’s 
hymn  is  suggested  by  the  forty-sixth  psalm,  it  is  really  Lu¬ 
ther’s  psalm,  not  David’s.  Only  the  idea  of  the  strong¬ 
hold  is  taken  from  the  Scripture,  the  rest  is  Luther’s  own, 
‘made  in  Germany,’  indeed,  and  not  only  so,  but  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  that  have  contributed  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Germany.” 

This  hymn,  which  F'rederick  the  Great  with  soldierly 
instinct  once  described  as  “God  Almighty’s  Grenadier 
March,”  was  compo.sed  by  Luther  for  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
when  the  German  princes,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1529, 
made  their  formal  protest  agaimst  the  revocation  of  their 
liberties  and  consequently  became  known  as  Protestants. 
The  song  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the  land.  It  was  caught 
up  by  prince  and  peasant,  old  and  young  alike,  and  wafted 
throughout  the  fatherland.  It  soon  became  the  battle- 
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hymn  of  the  country,  and  was  sung  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
field,  just  as  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  was  sung  on  the 
French  frontier  in  the  late  Franco-German  war.  It  cheered 
the  heart  of  Melancthon  and  his  friends  when,  after  Lu¬ 
ther’s  death,  they  were  driven  into  exile,  and  heard  it  sung 
by  a  little  girl  in  the  street  as  they  entered  Weimar.  “Sing 
on,  my  dear  daughter,”  said  the  banished  Reformer ;  “  thou 
knowest  not  what  comfort  thou  bringest  to  our  hearts.” 
It  was  sung  well-nigh  a  century  later  by  the  army  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  just  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  which 
he  gained  that  brilliant  victory  over  the  Catholic  forces ; 
and  the  brave  warrior  and  Christian  hero  thanked  God 
that  He  had  verified  to  him  the  promise,  “The  field  He 
will  maintain  it.”  It  was  sung  again  by  the  army  of  the 
same  noble  king  when,  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Liitzen,  his  forces  stood  in  battle-array,  facing 
those  of  Wallenstein,  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  victory, 
after  which  he  heard  it  sung  no  more.  It  was  sung  in  re¬ 
cent  times  by  the  German  army  on  the  eve  of  a  notable 
battle  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  as  it  will  be  sung  again 
whenever  the  heart  of  the  German  nation  is  so  profoundly 
stirred  as  it  was  in  those  trying  days,  and  the  army  won  a 
glorious  victory. 

The  text  of  this  wonderful  hymn,  so  rich  in  historic  as¬ 
sociations,  as  given  by  Julian  in  his  monumental  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Hymnology  ”  as  the  earliest  High  German  form 
now  accessible  to  us,  is  as  follows : — 


“  Ein’  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott, 
ein  gute  wehr  und  waflfen. 

Er  hilfft  unns  frey  aus  aller  not 
die  uns  ytzt  hat  Ijetroffen, 

Der  alt  Ixise  feind 
mit  ernst  ers  ytzt  meint, 
gros  macht  und  viel  list 
sein  grausam  riistung  ist, 
auf  erd  ist  nicht  seins  gleichen. 
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“  Mit  unser  macht  ist  nichts  gethan, 
wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren: 

Es  streit  fur  uns  der  rechte  man, 
den  Gott  hat  selbs  erkoren. 
Fragstu,  wer  der  ist  ? 
er  heist  Jhesu  Christ 
der  Herr  Zebaoth, 
und  ist  kein  ander  Gott, 
das  felt  mus  er  behalteii. 

“  Und  wenn  die  welt  vol  Teuffell  wehr 
und  wolt  uns  gar  vorschlingen. 

So  furchten  wir  uns  nicht  zu  sehr 
es  sol  uns  doch  gelingen. 

Der  Furst  dieser  welt, 
wie  sawr  er  sich  stellt, 
thut  er  unns  doch  nicht, 
das  macht,  er  ist  gericht, 
ein  wortlin  kan  yhn  fellen. 

“  Das  wort  sie  sollen  lassen  stahn 
und  kein  danck  dazu  haben, 

Er  ist  bey  unns  wol  auff  dem  plan 
mit  seinem  geist  und  gaben. 
Nenien  sie  den  leib, 
gut,  eher,  kind  unnd  weib 
las  faren  dahin, 
sie  habens  kein  gewin, 
das  reich  mus  uns  doch  bleiljen.” 


I  subjoin  the  English  translation  of  this  hymn  by  Car¬ 
lyle,  which  of  the  numerous  versions  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  best : — 


“  A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  he. 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon; 
Our  help  he’ll  be;  and  set  us  free 
From  every  ill  can  happen. 
That  old  malicious  foe 
Intends  us  deadly  woe; 

Armed  with  might  from  hell. 
And  deepest  craft  as  well. 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 
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“Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can, 

Straight  were  we  lost  forever; 

But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man 
By  God  sent  to  deliver. 

Ask  ye  who  this  may  be  ? 

Christ  Jesus  named  is  he. 

Of  Sabaoth  the  Lord; 

Sole  God  to  be  adored; 

’Tis  he  must  win  the  battle. 

“  And  were  the  world  with  devils  filled, 

All  eager  to  devour  us. 

Our  souls  to  fear  should  little  yield. 

They  cannot  overpower  us. 

Their  dreaded  Prince  no  more 
Can  harm  us  as  of  yore; 

Look  grim  as  e’er  he  may. 

Doomed  is  his  ancient  sway; 

A  word  can  overthrow  him. 

“  God’s  word  for  all  their  craft  and  force 
One  moment  will  not  linger; 

But  spite  of  hell  shall  have  its  course, 

’Tis  written  by  his  finger. 

And  though  they  take  our  life. 

Goods,  honor,  children,  wife. 

Yet  is  their  profit  small: 

These  things  shall  vanish  all ; 

The  city  of  God  remaineth.’’ 

Luther’s  hymns  are  not  models  of  smoothness  and  finish. 
Their  form  sometimes  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  the 
Earl  of  Selborne  truly  observes,  they  are  sometimes  home¬ 
ly  and  rugged,  yet  they  are  full  of  fire,  manly  simplicity, 
and  strong  faith.  Born  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  show  the 
strong,  dominant  force  of  the  master  mind  of  that  great 
movement. 

The  hymns  produced  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
have  a  decidedly  different  character  from  those  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  century,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  sharp 
contrast  to  those  of  Luther.  His  hymns,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  breathe  a  spirit  of  conflict  and  of  a  triumphant  faith 
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in  the  successful  issue  of  this  conflict.  Not  so  the  hymns 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  are  the  expression  of 
the  individual  soul  longing  for  peace  and  reconciliation; 
impassioned  expression,  it  is  true,  but  lacking  the  fire  and 
vigor  and  triumphant  faith  of  the  Reformation  hymns.  It 
was  during  this  unhappy  period,  when  German  life  and 
treasure  were  so  ruthlessly  poured  out,  that  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus’  famous  battle-hymn,  “Verzage  nicht,  du  Hauflein 
klein”  (Fear  not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe),  was  composed. 
Another  product  of  those  sad  days  was  Rinckhart’s  “  Cho¬ 
rus  of  God’s  faithful  children,”  introduced  by  Mendelssohn 
into  his  “Lobgesang,”  which  has  been  called  the  “Te  De- 
um”  of  Germany. 

The  most  noteworthy  hymn-writers  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Hermann  and  Rist,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  first  “Silesian  school”  of  German  poetry, 
founded  by  Martin  Opitz.  The  best  known  productions 
of  Hermann  are  his  “Song  of  Tears ”  and  his  “ Song  of 
Comfort.”  These  are  rather  subjective,  but  still  quite  pop¬ 
ular  at  home.  Rist  was  by  far  the  most  prolific  hymnog- 
rapher  of  those  times,  having  published,  it  is  said,  six  hun¬ 
dred  hymns,  which  were  “  pressed  out  of  him,”  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  “  by  the  cross.”  To  him  Miss  Winkworth, 
in  her  “Christian  Singers  of  Germany,”  assigns  a  high 
place  “  for  the  sweetness  of  form,  and  depth  of  tender,  con¬ 
templative  emotion  to  be  found  in  his  verses.” 

But  the  renown  of  these  writers  was  dimmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  illustrious  trio  Gerhardt,  Franck,  and  Scheff- 
ler,  who  represent  the  best  traditions  of  German  hymnody 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  under  discussion.  Of 
these,  attention  is  drawn  to  one  only,  Gerhardt,  who  is  by 
far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  representative 
of  his  age.  He  is  “by  universal  consent  the  prince  of  Lu¬ 
theran  poets.” 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  disparage  the  poetry 
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of  hymns.  Without  doubt  the  poetry  of  many  of  our 
popular  songs,  sacred  as  well  as  secular,  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  score  of  violating  almost  all  of  the  canons  of 
good  taste.  This  stricture  applies  to  Gerhardt’s  poems 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  yet  it  does  apply,  just  as 
it  applies  to  the  hymns  of  Cowper.  Even  Homer  some¬ 
times  nods,  the  adage  reminds  us.  It  is  rare  that  a  relig¬ 
ious  poet  maintains  himself  throughout  at  a  high  key  of 
interest  and  passion.  The  very  intensity  of  his  passion  is 
apt  to  make  him  transcend  the  limits  of  good  taste;  and  if 
he  is  rather  copious,  his  muse  occasionally  deserts  him, 
and  he  becomes  quite  prosaic.  This  also  is  true  of  Ger¬ 
hard  t. 

But  Gerhardt,  however,  was  not  simply  a  religious 
singer.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hymnographer,  and  a 
poet  who  helped  to  keep  alive  in  those  sad,  gloomy  days 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  the  native  German  lyric  which 
had  blossomed  out  so  beautifully  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and  the  other  minnesingers 
of  his  day.  Indeed,  Gerhardt’s  work  may  be  said  to  be  the 
beginning  of  modern  German  lyric  poetry.  Scherer,  the 
eminent  critic  of  German  literature,  remarks  pertinently, 
“What  Gerhardt  did  in  the  religious  sphere  was  completed 
by  Goethe  in  the  secular,  and  it  is  by  no  mere  chance  that 
we  find  these  words  of  Gerhardt  echoed  again  by  Goethe : 
‘  How  long  shall  I  be  sorrowful,  and  eat  my  bread  with 
tears?’” 

But  the  poems  of  Gerhardt  did  not  simply  preserve  the 
lyric  spirit  and  hand  it  down  to  Heine  and  Goethe.  His 
religious  songs  did  far  more  than  this  noble  service  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  They  were  a  potent  factor  in 
the  preservation  of  the  national  life  during  the  calamitous 
times  of  their  production.  Says  Francke,  in  his  “Social 
Forces  in  German  Literature ” :  “There  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  no  other  species  of  seventeenth-century  liter- 
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ature  has  exerted  so  healthy  an  influence  upon  national 
life  and  has  helped  so  much  to  reawaken  a  strong  and  man¬ 
ly  sentiment  as  sacred  song.  At  a  time  when  princely 
courts  had  come  to  be  meeting-grounds  of  vice  and  frivol¬ 
ity,  when  the  city  halls  and  market-places  had  ceased  to 
echo  with  the  sounds  of  popular  energy  and  enterprise, 
there  still  remained  a  refuge  for  noble  imagination  in  the 
churches,  and  from  more  than  one  solitary  country  parson¬ 
age  there  shone  forth  a  light  w^?ich  in  due  time  was  to 
mingle  with  the  dawning  of  a  better  day.  Only  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Paul  Gerhardt,  two  men  were  born  who 
were  to  make  church  music  the  vehicle  of  emotions  as  lofty 
and  exalted  as  any  that  ever  found  expression  in  poetry 
and  art,  Bach  and  Handel.  And  these  men  were  both 
still  living  when  Klopstock,  the  first  great  poet  of  modern 
German  literature,  arose  to  sing  the  delivery  of  the  human 
soul  from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  the  resurrection  of  mind, 
the  immortality  of  the  individual.”  So  much  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  sacred  songs. 

Gerhardt  wrote  no  hymn  which  has  taken  so  firm  a 
grasp  upon  the  affections  of  the  German  people  as  Luther’s 
great  battle-hymn.  But  still  some  of  Gerhardt’s  collection 
have  become  almost  household  words,  and  will  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  nation.  “Many  of  them,” 
says  Scherer,  “have  really  become  sacred  popular  songs, 
in  which  millions  of  faithful  souls  still  continue  to  find  ed¬ 
ification.”  Two  of  these  possess  an  historic  interest, — the 
hymns  beginning,  “Zeuch  ein  zu  deinem  Thoren”  (Come 
to  Thy  temple  here  on  earth),  and  “Gottlob,  nun  ist  er- 
schollen”  (Thank  God,  it  hath  resounded).  The  one  was 
written  at  the  commencement  of  that  unhappy  war  from 
which  Germany  emerged  exhausted  in  resources  and  more 
than  decimated  in  population ;  the  other  was  written  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

But  the  most  popular  of  Gerhardt’s  hymns,  among 
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English-speaking  peoples,  is  his  notable  “Hymn  of  Trust.” 
It  was  not  till  during  the  Methodist  movement,  when  there 
was  such  a  copious  outburst  of  hymns  in  England,  that 
this  song  of  comfort  was  translated  into  English.  If  the 
translator  of  this  hymn  could  have  known  beforehand  how 
much  good  his  translation  was  destined  to  do,  surely  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  joyous  labors  of  love  he 
ever  did  in  his  life,  so  abundant  in  good  works.  The  ver¬ 
sion  was  made  by  the  distinguished  founder  of  Methodism ; 
and  so  terse  and  dignified  was  the  English  John  Wesley 
employed  in  his  translation,  that  it  has  retained,  even  to 
the  present  day,  a  welcome  place  in  most  hymn-books. 
This  version  was  published  in  1739,  under  the  caption 
“Trust  in  Providence,”  in  Wesley’s  collection  of  Hymns 
and  Sacred  Poems.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  hymns,  be¬ 
ginning,  “Commit  thou  all  thy  fears,”  and  “Give  to  the 
winds  thy  fears.”  Commenting  on  this,  in  his  “Notes  on 
the  Methodist  Hymns,”  Stevenson  says:  “There  is  not  a 
hymn  in  the  book  which  has  afforded  more  comfort  and 
encouragement  than  this  to  the  Lord’s  tried  people.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  this  hymn,  ina.smuch 
as  it  grew  out  of  the  actual  experience  of  its  author,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Gerhardt,  who  in 
1659  was  appointed  Deacon  of  the  Nicholai-Kirche  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  was  an  drdent  Lutheran,  and  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  And  so 
he  preached  against  this  doctrine  with  force  and  fervor. 
In  1666,  the  Great  Elector,  who  wished  to  “tune  his  pul¬ 
pits,”  ordered  Gerhardt  to  sign  a  rescript  forbidding  him  to 
preach  against  the  Calvinistic  dogma.  But  the  fearless, 
conscientious  preacher,  like  Bishop  Latimer  before  Henry 
VIII.,  refused,  saying,  that  he  would  preach  only  what  he 
found  in  the  Word  of  God,  even  though  he  should  lose  his 
home  and  his  livelihood  and  be  sent  into  banishment.  So, 
with  his  wife  and  children  into  banishment  he  was  sent  by 
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the  Great  Elector.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  journey 
they  lodged  at  a  wayside  inn,  the  wife  and  children  weary 
and  weeping,  and  Gerhardt’s  own  heart  heavy  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight.  He  retired  alone  to  the  dark  forest 
near-by,  and  laid  the  distressing  situatipn  before  God  in 
prayer.  While  praying,  the  text  came  to  him,  “  Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  will 
bring  it  to  pass.”  He  felt  reassured  and  comforted  in  his 
heart.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “though  banished  from  house  and 
home,  and  not  knowing  where  to  take  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren  on  the  morrow,  yet  God  sees  me  in  the  dark  wood ; 
now  is  the  time  to  trust  him.” 

He  paced  to  and  fro  under  the  trees,  thinking  upon  the 
exhortation  and  promise  of  the  text,  and  the  beautiful, 
comforting  verses  of  his  “Hymn  of  Trust”  shaped  them¬ 
selves  and  crystallized  in  his  mind.  He  returned  to  the 
inn  and  comforted  his  weeping  wife  with  the  same  text 
and  with  the  hymn  he  had  composed ;  and  they  both  re¬ 
tired,  cheered  by  their  implicit  trust  in  God.  But  scarcely 
had  they  fallen  asleep  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
aroused  them,  and  brought  them  again  to  their  feet.  It 
was  the  messenger  of  Duke  Christian  of  Merseburg,  who 
was  sent  post-haste  to  overtake  the  homeless  exile  and  to 
offer  him  a  home  in  the  Duke’s  own  realm.  A  sealed  let¬ 
ter  was  handed  Gerhardt  from  the  messeng’er,  which  he 
opened,  and  read.  “Come  into  my  country,  Paul  Gerhardt,” 
ran  the  Duke’s  letter,  “and  you  shall  have  a  church,  peo¬ 
ple,  house,  home,  and  livelihood,  and  liberty  to  preach  the 
gospel,  as  your  heart  may  prompt  you.”  So,  the  legend 
goes,  the  Lord  took  care  of  his  servant. 

The  following  is  Wesley’s  excellent  version  of  the  hymn 
written  in  those  trying  circumstances : — 
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“Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  his  hands, 

To  his  sure  trust  and  tender  care, 

Who  earth  and  heaven  commands: 

Who  points  the  clouds  their  course. 

Whom  winds  and  seas  obey. 

He  shall  direct  thy  wandering  feet. 

He  shall  prepare  thy  way. 

“Thou  on  the  Lord  rely. 

So  safe  shalt  thou  go  on; 

Fix  on  his  work  thy  steadfast  eye. 

So  shall  thy  work  l)e  done. 

No  profit  canst  thou  gain 
By  self-consuming  care; 

To  him  commend  thy  cause,  his  ear 
Attends  the  softest  prayer. 

“Thy  everlasting  truth. 

Father,  thy  ceaseless  love. 

Sees  all  thy  children’s  wants,  and  knows 
What  l)est  for  each  will  prove; 

And  whatsoe’er  thou  will’st. 

Thou  dost,  O  King  of  kings ! 

What’s  thine  unerring  wisdom’s  choice. 

Thy  power  to  being  brings, 

“Thou  everywhere  hast  sway. 

And  all  things  serve  thy  might; 

Thine  every  act  pure  blessing  is. 

Thy  path  unsullied  light. 

When  thou  arisest.  Lord, 

What  shall  thy  work  withstand  ? 

When  all  thy  children  want,  thou  giv’st; 

Who,  who  shall  stay  thy  hand  ? 

“  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears; 

Hope,  and  be  undismayed: 

God  hears  thy  sighs,  and  counts  thy  tears; 

God  shall  lift  up  thy  head: 

Through  waves,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

He  gently  clears  thy  way; 

Wait  thou  his  time;  so  shall  this  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 
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“  Still  heavy  is  thy  heart  ? 

Still  sink  thy  spirits  down  ? 

Cast  off  the  weight,  let  fear  depart, 

And  every  care  be  gone. 

What  though  thou  rulest  not. 

Yet  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell. 

Proclaim,  God  sitteth  on  the  throne. 

And  ruleth  all  things  well. 

“Leave  to  his  sovereign  sway 
To  choose  and  to  command; 

So  shalt  thou,  wond’ring,  own,  his  way 
How  wise,  how  strong  his  hand  ! 

Far,  far  above  thy  thought 
His  counsel  shall  ajipear. 

When  fully  he  the  work  hath  wrought 
That  caused  thy  needless  fear. 

“Thou  seest  our  weakness.  Lord, 

Our  hearts  are  known  to  thee; 

O  lift  thou  up  the  sinking  hand, 

Confinn  the  feeble  knee  ! 

Let  us  in  life,  in  death. 

Thy  steadfast  truth  declare; 

And  publish,  with  our  latest  breath. 

Thy  love  and  guardian  care.” 

Among  Gerhardt’s  one  hundred  and  twenty  hymns, 
which  he  published  in  1667,  were  many  paraphrases  of 
portions  of  the  Bible,  jiLst  as  there  were  among  Luther’s 
collection.  Indeed,  his  “Hymn  of  Trust,”  just  quoted,  is 
in  the  manner  of  a  paraphrase,  for  every  verse  begins  with 
a  word  or  two  from  the  text  which  inspired  it,  upon  which 
it  is  based ;  and  if  you  read  the  first  word  of  each  verse  in 
the  original,  you  read  the  text  in  full.  Gerhardt  also  at¬ 
tempted  an  adaptation  or  translation  of  certain  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  Latin  poems,  some  of  which  are  models  of  their 
kind,  and  so  adequately  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a 
hymn,  that  they  have  as  yet  to  be  supplanted  by  our  mod¬ 
ern  hymns,  with  all  their  boasted  excellence  and  beauty. 
Among  others  he  translated  the  glowing  hymn  of  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  beginning  “Salve  caput  cruentatum.”  This 
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sacred  song  of  the  pious  monk  of  Clairvaux  he  rendered, 

“  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,”  and  his  version  re¬ 
mains,  to  the  present  time,  a  favorite  among  the  Germans. 
This  German  version,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing, 
was  beautifully  englished  in  1830  by  Dr.  Alexander;  and 
his  English  translation  of  Gerhardt’s  version  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Latin  is  our  fine  hymn,  “  O  Sacred  Head,  now  wound¬ 
ed,”  rightly  included  by  Mr.  Stead  in  his  “  Hymns  that 
have  Helped.” 

Gerhardt’s  hymns  are  not  far  removed  in  tone  and  senti¬ 
ment  from  the  fervent  hymns  of  Bernard.  Like  those  of 
the  devout  monk,  they  are  the  impassioned  utterance  of 
the  individual  experience, — sweet  and  tender  sacred  lyrics. 
Themselves  inspired  by  pious  feelings,  they  appeal  to  the 
mind  in  its  moods  of  religious  emotion,  and  set  the  heart 
aglow  with  their  sweet  melody.  Because  they  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  individual  experience,  they  are  consequent¬ 
ly  not  so  well  adapted  to  congregational  use.  They  are 
not,  however,  of  a  sad  or  dismal  character.  As  a  certain 
critic  has  observed,  the  poet’s  religious  earnestness  does  not 
exclude  cheerfulness,  which  forms  indeed  the  leading  moral 
characteristic  of  his  poetry. 

There  is  far  more  of  the  personal  note  in  Gerhardt’s 
hymns  than  there  is  in  Luther’s.  The  hymns  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  sharing  in  the  spirit  of  their  author,  are  more  militant 
and  breathe  less  of  peace  and  serenity  than  do  Gerhardt’s. 
But  Gerhardt’s  poems  lack  the  fire,  the  rugged  force,  and 
the  manly  simplicity  of  Luther’s  hymns.  This  lack,  how¬ 
ever,  is  offset,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  superior  fin¬ 
ish,  elegance,  and  melody  which  Gerhardt’s  hymns  pos¬ 
sess,  as  compared  with  Luther’s.  “Whereas  with  Luther,” 
says  Scherer,  “the  world  is  full  of  storm  and  tempest,  with 
Gerhardt,  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  in  perpetual  sunshine ; 
everything,  he  thinks,  is  so  beautifully  calculated  for  the 
good  of  man ;  death  and  hell  have  lost  their  power,  and 
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the  soul  rejoices  in  the  certainty  of  salvation ;  we  must 
throw  our  cares  on  God,  for  God  cares  for  us,  and  if  we 
succumb,  he  will  extend  his  mercy  to  us.  Luther  resists 
evil  like  a  man,  but  Gerhardt  overlooks  it  like  a  youth. 
Even  sin  he  thinks  is  of  some  use :  ‘  Had  I  no  guilt  of 

sin  on  me,  I  had  no  part  in  thy  mercy.’”  So  much  for 
the  difference  between  the  points  of  view  of  Gerhardt  and 
Luther,  and  for  the  consequent  contrast  of  their  hymns. 

Gerhardt’s  hymns,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  lie  midway 
between  the  objective,  congregational  hymns  of  Luther,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  subjective,  sentimental  hymns  of  the 
Pietists,  on  the  other.  He  shows  a  decided  penchant  for 
thejpietistic  side  in  a  few  of  his  songs  in  which  his  ardent 
gush  of  feeling  runs  counter  to  the  canons  of  good  taste. 
In  this  respect,  however,  he  was  but  following  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  sacred  song  in  his  age,  for  Pietism  was  already  in  the 
air,  and  it  was  only  about  the  time  of  his  death  that  Spener 
founded  the  religious  school  of  the  Pietists.  The  mystic 
hymns  of  Tersteegen  and  of  the  world-renowned  Count 
Zinzendorf,  so  often  disfigured  by  their  florid,  gushing  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  excess  of  imagery,  represent  the  teachings 
of  this  school  reduced  in  practice  to  their  logical  conclu¬ 
sion.  And  it  required  the  cold  didacticism  and  classical 
purity  of  a  Klopstock  and  of  a  Gellert  in  the  succeeding 
century  to  turn  the  course  of  German  hymnody  therefrom 
into  the  channel  of  its  best  traditions. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GOVERNMENT  *AND  ATONEMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  EUGENE  THOMSON. 

That  God’s  direction  of  the  universe  is  the  direction  of 
a  ruler  admits  of  no  question  with  those  who  have  read  na¬ 
ture  or  the  Bible  with  any  care.  In  the  natural  world  we 
are  encompas.sed  on  every  side  by  laws  wdiich  are  rigidly 
enforced,  and  which  we  break  at  our  peril.  Through  the 
entire  Old  Testament  God  assumes  the  title  and  authority 
of  a  judge  and  a  ruler,  and  he  is  so  addre.ssed  and  spoken 
of  by  men.  Abraham  said,  “Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?”  *  In  the  wilderness,  God, as  a  ruler,  gave 
to  Israel  a  code  of  laws.  David  said,  “  Yea,  the  Eord  sit- 
teth  asking  forever.”^  Jeremiah  said,  “But  the  Lord  is 
the  true  God ;  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  everlasting 
king.”-’  In  the  New  Testament,  the  “kingdom  of  God” 
and  “the  kingdom  of  heaven”  were  strikingly  prominent 
in  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  and  ap¬ 
pear  frequently  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Jesus 
taught  us  to  pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come”;  Paul,  in  an  in¬ 
spired  and  inspiring  apostrophe,  .said,  “Now  unto  the 
King  eternal,  incorruptible,  invisible,  the  only  God,  be 
honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever,”*  and  John  saw  God,  as 
a  ruler,  administering  justice  to  the  world.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  largely  the  theme  of  Christ’s  conversation  with 
his  disciples  during  the  momentous  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  ascension.®  Whatever  God’s  relation  to 
tho.se  who  since  their  creation  have  heartily  obeyed  his 
'Gen.  xviii.  25.  *  Ps.  xxix.  10.  *Jer.  x.  10.  Tim.  i.  17.  *Acts  i.  3. 
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will  may  be,  his  relation  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  dis¬ 
obedience  must  always  be  the  relation  of  a  governor  to 
subjects. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  which,  of  moral  neces¬ 
sity,  belong  to  a  good  government ;  and,  as  God’s  rule  will 
certainly  be  perfectly  righteous  and  wi.se,  we  are  justified 
in  affirming  with  certainty  these  qualities  concerning  his 
government.  They  are  demanded  by  reason ;  they  are  the 
simplest  applications  of  the  moral  law;  and  they  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  intelligent  thought  concerning  God’s  government. 
Like  time  relations  of  God,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  is 
free  from  them,  but,  constituted  as  we  are,  w'e  cannot  think 
of  (jod  without  them.  Further,  these  features  are  not  only 
demanded  by  reason,  but  are  shown  by  Scripture  actually 
to  belong  to  the  divine  government.  It  will  be  profitable 
briefly  to  review  them. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  a  Govermnent. — The  purpose  of  a 
good  government  is  to  keep  the  governed  in  proper  bounds, 
giving  to  each  the  best  opportunity  that  can  be  had  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  welfare  of  all.  Thus  a  good  government 
exists  in  the  interest  of  the  governed.  It  .should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  God’s  own  conduct  is  under  the  general 
law  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  unduly  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  subjects,  any  more  than  to  sacrifice  his  subjects  for  the 
sake  of  himself. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Laws. — Laws  are  the  government’s 
expression  of  the  proper  bounds  of  conduct  mentioned 
above.  They  show  the  government’s  view  of  what  is  for 
the  highest  welfare  of  all,  and  therefore  of  what  ought  and 
ought  not  be  done  by  all.  Under  a  good  government, 
therefore,  laws  are  always  intended  for  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  governed.  Under  a  government  of  perfect  charac¬ 
ter  and  perfect  wisdom,  the  laws  will  be  perfect  to  the 
smallest  detail,  and  cannot  be  changed  in  the  least  partic- 
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ular  without  limiting  the  opportunities  of,  or  giving  un¬ 
due  license  to,  and  thus  harming,  the  governed.  Such  a 
government  is  God’s.  “  As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect.”  ^ 

3.  The  Purpose  of  Penalties. — Penalties  are  intended 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  violate  them.  If  all  subjects  were  perfectly 
righteous,  laws  would  still  be  needed,  since  the  subjects, 
being  of  limited  knowledge,  would  be  in  danger  of  doing 
innocently  what  would  be  harmful  to  themselves  or  to 
others.  The  laws  would,  however,  come  to  them  not  so 
much  as  authoritative  statutes  as  greatly  desired  counsel 
from  one  capable  of  giving  it  in  perfection.  There  is  no 
need  of  penalties  when  the  subjects  are  constantly  in  the 
attitude  of  him  who  said,  “O  how  love  I  thy  law!”^  If, 
however,  any  are  disposed  to  law-breaking,  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  governed  can  be  secured  only  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws,  and  such  enforcement  can  be  secured 
only  by  means  of  penalties.  A  wilful  law-breaker  is  one 
to  whom  the  rewards  of  law-keeping  do  not  appeal  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  insure  his  obedience.  Such  must  be  dealt  with 
from  the  side  of  penalty.  The  painful  consequences  of 
wrongdoing  must  be  made  such  as,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  offender  from  repeating  his  offense,  and  to  prevent 
others  from  entering  upon  his  course  of  evil. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  purposes  in  the  general  inflic¬ 
tion  of  penalties,  though  not  in  every  case ;  viz.,  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  offender,  and  the  impressing  others  with  a 
sense  of  the  harmfulness  and  unprofitableness  of  the  of¬ 
fense.  When  a  trifling  fine  is  imposed  in  the  police  court, 
the  purpose  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  offender. 
Very  likely  society  will  not  be  impressed  at  all.  When  a 
man  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty  years,  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  offender  is  desired,  but  the  chief  end  in  view  is 
the  prevention  of  similar  offenses  on  the  part  of  others. 

*  Ps.  xviii.  30.  ^  Ps.  cxix.  97. 
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When  capital  punishment  is  inflicted,  the  only  purpose  is 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  impression  on  society.  As 
President  Fairchild  used  to  say,  “  We  do  not  hang  a  man 
to  reform  him.”  The  government  decides  what  crime 
shall  have  capital  punishment  for  its  penalty,  and  the 
Word  of  God  tells  us  that  under  the  divine  government 
all  mankind  stood  liable  to  that  doom.  “  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die”^;  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death”^; 
“All  have  sinned.”^  Now  assume  a  perfect  government; 
one  which  exists  to  produce  perfect  character.  Any  wil¬ 
ful  violation  of  law  under  that  government  is  properly  a 
capital  crime.  It  defeats  the  very  end  for  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  exists,  and  is  therefore  treason.  Such  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  God’s.  The  penalty  shows  in  some  measure  God’s 
estimate  of  the  harm  done  by  any  wilful  violation  of  his 
laws.  A  traitor  has  no  place  within  the  borders  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  has  proved  himself  unfaithful.  A  sin¬ 
ner  has  no  place,  at  large,  in  God’s  universe. 

4.  Enforcement  of  Law. — Since  good  laws  are  enacted 
in  the  interest  of  the  governed,  a  good  government  will 
strictly  enforce  them.  It  is  no  favor  either  to  society  or 
the  criminal  to  permit  a  lax  enforcement.  It  is  the  worst 
of  injustice  to  the  law-abiding  citizen,  and  encourages  the 
offender  in  his  course  of  crime.  Such  failure  to  enforce 
righteous  statutes  brings  the  government  into  contempt, 
leads  men  to  take  the  administration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands,  and  causes  lynch  law.  Even  though  the  of¬ 
fender  be  truly  penitent,  he  cannot  be  safely  pardoned  on 
that  ground  alone.  Others,  wishing  to  do  some  unlawful 
act,  will  say,  “  I  will  take  my  neighbor’s  property  or  life, 
and,  if  I  am  detected  and  convicted,  I  will  repent.”  The 
way  would  be  open  to  the  safe  committal  of  any  crime. 
Anarchy  would  be  a  speedy  result.  Society  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  This  is  where  the  moral  influence  theory 
*  Ezek.  xviii.  4.  “  Rom.  vi.  23.  *  Rom.  iii.  23. 
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of  the  atonement  goes  halting.  For  the  at-one-ment  of  the 
sinner  with  God,  two  acts  on  God’s  part  are  necessary,  (i) 
Since  the  sinner  is  certain  not  to  repent  of  himself,  God 
must  do  something  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  return  to 
his  allegiance.  This  he  does  by  his  constant  goodness; 
“not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  re¬ 
pentance.”^  This,  in  supreme  measure,  Christ  has  done; 
“and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.”^  (2)  Something  must  be  done  to  make  it 
safe,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the  universe,  for  the  peni¬ 
tent  sinner  to  be  pardoned.  This  also  Christ  did ;  “  whom 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood.”  To  say  that  God  can  safely  pardon  the  penitent 
sinner,  without  something  being  done  to  make  upon  society 
as  great  an  impression  as  would  be  made  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  sinner,  is,  at  the  last  analysis,  to  deny  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  human  will,  because  God’s  power  must  be  relied 
on  to  prevent  others  from  taking  advantage  of  his  leniency. 

Therefore,  God’s  goodness  insures  the  execution  of  his 
laws.  It  is  only  a  weak  or  corrupt  government  that  gives 
lax  enforcement.  All  believe  this.  The  conscience  of 
the  nation  was  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  enforced  law 
in  New  York  City.  A  perfect  government  will  give  per¬ 
fect  enforcement,  because  only  those  laws  will  have  been 
enacted  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  governed.  Not  a  word  of  those  laws  could  wisely  be 
changed;  no  violation  of  them  can  safely  be  permitted. 
Men  plead  God’s  goodness  as  their  reason  for  expecting  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  their  law-breaking,  forgetting  that 
God’s  goodness  is  our  one  ground  of  expectation  that  he 
will  enforce  every  law  that  he  has  made.  He  could  not  be 

*Rom.  ii.  4. 

*  John  xii.  32.  A  true  view  of  the  governmental  necessity  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  includes  all  that  there  is  in  the  “  moral  influence  ”  theory. 

*  Rom.  iii.  25. 
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holy  else.  Righteousness  does  not  depend,  in  principle, 
on  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  duty  would  exist  wherever 
there  were  beings  possessed  of  a  moral  nature.  God  is 
therefore  under  moral  obligation  as  well  as  we.  He  is  as 
much  under  obligation  to  make  holy  and  perfect  laws, 
such  as  he  sees  to  be  needed,  and  to  enforce  them  perfectly, 
as  we  are  to  obey  them  perfectly.  Hence,  all  proof  that 
God  is  good  is  proof  that  his  laws  will  be  enforced,  and 
that  the  law-breaker  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  crime, 
unless  some  way  can  be  found  by  which  his  pardon  will 
not  involve  the  defeat  of  the  end  for  which  God’s  holy  and 
perfect  law  was  enacted.  If  the  sinner  is  to  go  free,  two 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  (i)  The  sinner  must  abandon 
his  sin.  That  goes  without  saying.  No  perfect  govern¬ 
ment  will  pardon  a  law-breaker  till  he  repents.  (2)  Some 
one  must  pay  the  penalty ;  not  because  God’s  law  is  a  fe¬ 
tich,  but  because  it  is  a  holy  necessity.  Only  by  insisting 
on  this  necessity  can  God  keep  his  government  intact. 

No  aspect  of  God  is  more  neglected  to-day,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  needed,  than  that  which  presents  him  as  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  puts  mortals  in  their  proper  place  as  subjects, 
bound  by  every  obligation  to  obey.  Men  need  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  God’s  treatment  of  each  sinner  must  be  modified 
by  the  needs  of  the  entire  moral  universe.  A  sinner  wants 
to  have  God  treat  him  as  though  he  were  the  only  finite 
being.  God  cannot  do  that.  Angels,  devils,  and  men  are 
watching  the  enforcement  of  law.  A  great  many  faulty 
conclusions  are  reached  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  analogy. 
The  sentimentalism  with  which  a  criminal  is  often  treated 
by  earthly  governments,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  society, 
is  carried  over  to  the  government  of  God.  In  these  days, 
when  sociology  is  so  much  talked  about,  and  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  human  race  is  so  often  mentioned,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  solidarity  of  God’s  government  and  the  created 
universe  were  more  frequently  considered. 
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How  can  this  important  part  of  the  atoning  work  be 
wrought?  Capital  punishment  is  our  due.  Only  life  can 
buy  life.  Money  cannot  do  it.  One  innocent  man  might 
die  for  a  guilty  one,  and  thus  safely  let  him,  if  penitent,  go 
free.  But  one  common  life  cannot  pay  the  penalty  and 
atone  for  two.  The  death  of  the  one  would  not  make  an 
impression  on  society  equal  to  that  which  the  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  on  the  two  was  intended  to  make.  The 
governor  of  a  state  might,  we  will  assume,  die  for  ten. 
His  prominent  position  makes  his  life  more  valuable.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  might  die  for  a  hundred. 
But  who  shall  die  for  billions?  And  who  shall  make  such 
an  atonement  that  they  may  be  saved  from  eternal  death? 
Manifestly  there  is  but  one  of  sufficient  prominence.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God.  He  did  not  merely  suffer  physical 
death.  It  was  said  of  him,  “  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
should  taste  death  for  every  man.”  ^  He  did  more  than 
“  taste  ”  bodily  death ;  he  drained  that  cup  to  the  dregs. 
On  the  cross,  when  the  Father’s  face  withdrew  from  him, 
he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  eternal  death.^  Thus  Christ 
was  “once  offered  to  bear  the  sin  of  many,”®  and  so  doing 
he  made  it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  the  penitent  sinner 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  by  per¬ 
mitting  his  holy  law  to  be  brought  into  contempt.  God 
can  now  “  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith 
in  Jesus.”*  Had  not  Christ  thus  been  “made  to  be  sin  on 
our  behalf,”  God  could  have  justified  the  penitent  sinner, 
that  is,  treated  him  as  though  he  were  innocent,  but  God 
could  not  at  the  same  time  have  been  just  in  his  relation 


*Heb.  ii.  9. 

*  In  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper  Jesus  said,  “  And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou 
didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ.”  Then  not  to  know  God  is  eternal  death. 
This  bitterness  Christ  tasted. 

®Heb.  ix.  28.  ^Rom.  iii.  26. 
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to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  for  whose  sake,  as  well  as  this 
particular  sinner’s,  the  law  had  been  enacted. 

Further,  the  Bible  must  be  our  authority  in  this  matter. 
No  argument,  however  plausible,  can  be  allowed  any 
weight  if  it  can  be  shown  to  traverse  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  what  we  find  written  in  that*  Word  is  to  be  accepted 
as  fact,  though  we  may  not  be  able  as  yet  to  see  the  full 
reason  for  it.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  this 
view  of  God’s  government  and  the  necessity  of  a  sacrificial 
work  of  atonement  is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  biblical 
teachings,  but  exactly  meets  the  moral  condition  of  things 
in  the  world  to-day. 

It  is  a  fact,  often  mentioned  by  those  engaged  in  direct 
soul-winning,  that  it  seems  much  more  difficult  to  produce 
deep  conviction  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  formerly. 
This  is  not  unnatural ;  “  where  there  is  no  law,  neither  is 
there  transgression.”*  Anything  that  tends  to  contempt 
for  the  law  of  God  reduces  conviction  of  the  sin  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law,  and  nothing  could  possibly  lead  more  direct¬ 
ly  to  such  contempt  than  remittance  of  penalty  without 
something  done  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the 
penalty  was  decreed.  This  is  a  logical,  necessary,  and  ac¬ 
tual  result  of  preaching  the  moral  influence  of  Christ’s 
death  without  its  sacrificial  character.  In  Jewish  times 
the  sacrificial  victim  died  instead  of  the  offender.  To  have 
let  the  offender  go  free  without  the  sacrifice  would  have 
been  to  surely  destroy  regard  for  the  law.^  With  this  the 
conscience,  when  truly  awakened,  agrees.  A  man  who 
has  come  to  see  his  sins  in  their  awfulness,  and  has  caught 

^  Rom.  iv.  15. 

^It  should  l)e  remembered,  that  under  the  Mosaic  law  atonement 
looked  primarily  not  to  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  the  offender,  but 
to  his  sin  which  brought  him  under  the  judgment  of  God.  To  atone  was 

(”)B3)  to  cover  the  sin.  Atonement  was  (“iB3  or  D'^B3)  a  covering  for  the 

sin,  an  expiation  without  which,  however  penitent,  the  offender  could 
not  be  at  one  with  God. 
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a  glimpse  of  the  holiness  of  God,  sees  clearly  that  some 
one  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  he  finds  rest  from  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  law,  not  merely  in  seeing  that  Christ  died  to 
win  him  from  the  commission  of  sin,  but  “the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  ^  and  since  Christ  has 
borne  the  penalty,  the  repentant  sinner  need  not  bear  it* 

The  Bible  does  not  represent  the  atonement  as  an  ap¬ 
peasing  of  the  wrath  of  God;  neither  is  God  “so  bound  by 
his  own  laws  that  Christ  must  cut  the  bonds.”  The  same 
law  of  loving  wisdom  which  required  him  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  universe,  requires  him 
to  enforce  those  regulations.  A  distinguished  preacher 
has  recently  said,  “  Sacrifice  is  not  a  condition  of  God’s  for¬ 
giveness;  it  is  the  method  by  which  he  forgives;  it  is  the 
method  by  which  he  pours  his  life  into  men  that  they  may 
live.”  If  sacrifice  is  not  a  condition  of  God’s  forgiveness, 
his  government  bears  no  analogy  to  earthly  government, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  to  think  concerning  it.  The 
biblical  teaching  is,  that  sacrifice  is  the  method  by  which 
God  makes  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  rebel  to  be  safe,  as 
well  as  the  method  by  which  he  inclines  the  rebel  to  re¬ 
pent.  “  The  chastisement  of  his  peace  was  upon  us,  and 
by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.”*’’ 

The  moral  influence  theory  of  the  atonement  is  thus 
closely  connected  with  a  light  estimate  of  sin.  Only  the 
depraved  see  their  hopeless  condition.  Others,  who  have 
not  become  outwardly  so  corrupt,  rest  on  their  morality, 
and  think  their  sin  trivial,  since  all  that  is  necessary  for 
salvation  is  to  leave  that  sin.  No  propitiation  is  needed. 

^  Isa.  liii.  6. 

*  Most  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  account,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Laws,  of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  C.  A.  Berry  was  led  to  preach  the  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  found  tha.t  noth¬ 
ing  else  would  bring  peace  to  a  penitent  dying  woman  who  had  led  a  life 
of  shame. 

®Isa.  liii.  5. 
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Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  at  Ephesus  that  salvation 
requires  two  actions  on  the  part  of  man,  viz.,  “repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  ‘ 

Further,  the  teaching  that  Christ’s  atoning  work  has  its 
full  effect  in  the  moral  influence  thereby  exerted  on  the 
sinner  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  plainly  biblical  statements 
concerning  reprobation,  that  God  will  not  continue  long 
to  wait  on  the  stubborn  sinner.  Therefore  sinners,  who 
have  no  notion  of  missing  heaven,  take  liberties  with  di¬ 
vine  mercy,  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  at  any  time  they 
can  come  back  to  God.  Since  there  is  no  question  of  the 
integrity  of  a  government,  God,  to  whom  eternities  are 
cheap,  can  and  will  wait  endless  ages  for  the  sinner,  al¬ 
ways  urging  his  love  till  the  sinner  repents.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  to  the  biblical  teaching,  and  noth¬ 
ing  be  more  logically  the  result  of  ignoring  the  govern¬ 
mental  necessity  of  atonement.  While  the  Universalist 
denomination  is  not  making  rapid  progress,  the  Universal¬ 
ist  belief  is  tainting  a  fearfully  large  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  supposedly  orthodox  churches,  and  as  a  result  is 
destroying  their  spiritual  life  and  their  concern  for  their 
fellow-men.  The  empty  treasuries  of  our  missionary  soci¬ 
eties  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  being  destroyed.  To  this  spread  of  universalis- 
tic  notions,  that  view  of  the  atonement  which  limits  it  to 
the  moral  influence  of  Christ’s  work  upon  the  sinner  di¬ 
rectly  contributes. 

Another  result  is  seen  to-day  in  the  prevalent  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  grasp  of  duty  on  the  soul.  The  impenitent  do 
not  see  themselves  as  rebels  against  God,  under  his  just 
wrath  because  of  their  law-breaking,  and  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  repent  at  once.  Instead,  they  are  too  often 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  in  such  a  manner  objects  of 
his  intense  desire,  that  he  will  mightily  move  them  to  that 
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which  is  their  immediate  and  imperative  duty.  They  ex¬ 
pect  religion  to  be  made  so  pleasing  that  its  attractiveness 
will  overmaster  the  attractiveness  of  sin,  and  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  return  to  God.  They  are  waiting  for  some 
mighty  moral  influence  to  be  exerted  upon  them,  instead 
of  recognizing  that,  in  justice  to  the  ends  for  which  his 
government  exists,  God  must  require  them  to  repent  of 
their  sin  at  duty’s  call,  whatever  the  cost  to  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  devil’s  circles. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  men  were  intrenched 
behind  God’s  sovereignty,  and  the  notion  that  they  could 
not  repent  until  mightily  moved.  To-day,  one  of  the  most 
common  difficulties  met  is  the  idea  that  men  need  not  re¬ 
pent  till  thus  mightily  moved.  The  end  is  the  same.  A 
similar  result  is  seen  in  the  churches.  Duty  has  small 
power ;  the  Sabbath  service  and  the  prayer-meeting  must 
be  made  attractive,  or  covenant  vows  will  be  broken;  peo¬ 
ple  will  give  only  when  moved  by  some  strong  impulse, 
and  will  work,  or  refrain  from  working,  as  it  pleases  them. 
In  secular  matters  we  are  becoming  a  law-breaking  na¬ 
tion.  People  make  the  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of 
state  or  nation  to  depend  on  public  sentiment.  However 
righteous  the  law  may  be,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conimunity  wish  to  break  it,  they  count  themselves  as 
really  outside  its  authority.  This  is  perhaps  best  seen  in 
the  case  of  laws  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic. 

One  of  the  great  secular  journals  of  Chicago,  which  ad¬ 
vocated  opening  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  Sunday, 
despite  the  condition  on  which  Congress  made  its  grant  of 
money,  has  been  calling  attention  to  the  present-day  need 
of  the  character  possessed  by  the  Puritans.  The  same  dis¬ 
position  to  disregard  law  is  found  within  the  church.  Men 
seem  to  think  that  if  a  suflficient  number  of  law-breakers 
can  be  found,  God  must  set  aside  his  statutes.  If  the 
church  generally  unites  in  ignoring  the  new  birth,  God 
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must  count  the  demand  for  it  annulled.  Many  within  the 
church  are  longing  for  a  return  of  Puritanic  character, 
without  seeing  that  one  of  the  leading  qualities  of  the  Pur¬ 
itan  was  a  deep  reverence  for  the  government  and  law  of 
God.  His  character  was  built  on  a  belief  in  an  atoning 
work  of  Christ,  which  was  necessary  because  without  it 
that  government  and  that  law  would  fail  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  ordained.  Next  to  its  lack  of  biblical 
warrant,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the  common 
method  of  putting  man’s  opinion  into  the  Bible  instead  of 
bringing  out  of  the  Bible  the  will  of  God,  perhaps  the 
strongest  indictment  of  that  view  of  the  atonement  which 
omits  its  governmental  necessity  is  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  guilty  of  that  omission  are  looking  back  wistfully  to 
the  character  which  was  built,  not  on  sentimentalism,  but 
on  a  recognition  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment. 

With  all  its  advantages,  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  lends  itself  easily  to  law-breaking.  “We,  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  regard  lightly  the  statutes  which  we,  through  our 
representatives,  have  enacted.  God’s  government  is  not  a 
republic,  but  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  there  is  no  greater 
need  on  earth  to-day  than  that  view  of  the  sacredness  of 
divine  law  which  is  gained  in  the  light  of  the  cross,  by 
which  Christ  not  only  holds  out  infinite  inducement  to  the 
sinner  to  repent,  but  by  which  alone  he  made  it  possible 
for  God  safely  to  pardon  the  sinner  who  should  return. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

IDEA  OF  SALVATION,  AS  PRESENTED  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  CHURCHIEI.  WOODS. 

That  there  is  something  to  be  saved  from,  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  each  soul.  Every  man  is  conscious,  that  many  of 
his  deeds  are  misdeeds ;  that  he  has  failed  in  diverse  re¬ 
spects  to  conform  with  the  law  of  his  normal  being;  that 
his  present  condition  is  not  the  highest  to  which  he  may 
attain,  nor  to  which  he  might  even  have  already  attained. 
Every  man  has  felt  within  him  an  energy  or  impulse  con¬ 
straining  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  welfare, 
as  also  the  welfare  of  others ;  a  passion  to  a  performance 
against  which  judgment  and  conscience  protest,  and  to 
which  he  consents  in  some  fashion  he  knows  not  how. 
The  consent  and  ill  conduct  are  explained  by  many  in  the 
words  of  Dante, 

“The  stormy  blast  of  hell, 

With  restless  fury,  drives  the  spirits  on.” 

Others  explain  in  the  language  of  Paul,  “  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members.”  Others  dismiss  the  strange  problem  as 
too  subtle  for  solution.  However  careful  the  sowing, 
whatever  the  quality  of  the  seed,  tares  appear  in  the  field. 
The  question  presses.  Whence  come  these?  All  alike  are 
aware  that  they  are  in  need  of  salvation.  As  the  trump  of 
God  at  last  shall  awake  the  dead,  so  this  clarion  note  at 
present  arouses  the  spiritually  dead. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
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this  note  was  heard.  Ere  he  had  appeared  at  Bethlehem 
the  nature  of  his  spirit  and  of  his  mission  was  announced. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  informed  Joseph  concerning  the  su¬ 
pernatural  conception  of  the  child,  and  said,  “Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins.”  In  these  words  there  is  the  ground  of  appeal  that 
the  Christ  was  to  make  to  men,  a  prophecy  of  his  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  As  a  guide  and  a  means  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  the  prophecy 
of  the  angel  should  be  given  prominent  place  in  mind.  In 
the  present  discussion,  attention  will  be  given:  (i)  to  what 
salvation  is;  (2)  to  the  time  of  its  realization;  (3)  to  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Christianity. 

WHAT  IS  SALVATION? 

The  words  already  quoted  from  the  angel  are  succinct 
reply:  “Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  [i.e.  Saviour],  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.”  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  the  changes  are  rung  upon 
this  brief  statement.  The  purpose  of  salvation  is  not  that 
men  may  find  entrance  into  heaven.  There  is  an  ancient 
fiction,  latent  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  that  heaven  is 
like  a  great  and  gorgeous  house,  in  which  there  is  naught 
but  joy,  and  that  the  end  of  the  gospel  is  in  some  fashion 
to  enable  man  to  gain  entrance  to  the  blessed  abode.  Some 
may  have  to  struggle  to  get  in,  may  have  to  squeeze  their 
way  through  the  door ;  but,  so  they  at  length  are  found  in¬ 
side,  this  is  all  to  be  desired.  Nowhere  does  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  lend  sanction  to  so  foolish  a  fancy.  Salvation  is 
not  for  heaven,  but  from  sin.  If  heaven  be  thought  of  as 
a  state  of  character,  and  not  as  a  place  of  reward,  salvation 
may  be  said  to  be  for  heaven.  Salvation  is  to  rid  man  of 
his  meanness  and  wickedness;  is  to  keep  him  from  doing 
what  is  bad,  to  change  the  principle  by  which  he  is  actu¬ 
ated  and  dominated ;  is  to  transform  his  manhood,  that 
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through  and  through  he  may  be  worthy  to  be  called  a 
son  of  God.  Heaven  is  a  fact,  apart  from  the  question 
of  salvation.  Every  man  shall  have  his  own  place 
hereafter.  Judas  went  to  his  own  place;  each  of*  the 
eleven  went  to  his  place.  In  the  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions.  What  the  place  of  any  individual  may  be,  is  de¬ 
pendent  of  course  upon  his  salvation.  But  the  fact  is  pat¬ 
ent,  that  salvation  is  primarily  not  for  heaven,  but  from 
sin.  So,  also,  salvation  is  not  primarily  from  hell,  in  the 
sense  that  hell  is  punishment  of  sin  or  a  place  of  punish¬ 
ment.  If  hell  be  thought  of  as  wickedness  within  man,  as 
Milton’s  devil  says,  “Myself  am  hell,”  salvation  is  res¬ 
cue  from  such  condition.  But  the  truth  to  be  emphasized 
is,  that  salvation  essentially  does  not  refer  to  the  objective, 
but  to  the  subjective ;  not  to  any  bane  or  boon  that  may 
come  to  man  or  upon  man,  but  to  man  himself,  in  his  act, 
principle,  and  state.  The  physician  who  strives  to  save 
the  insane  patient  gives  exclusive  attention  to  the  cure  of 
the  malady.  He  would  prevent  the  madman’s  deed,  be 
rid  of  the  subtle  principle  of  mental  derangement,  make 
normal  once  more  the  disordered  brain.  He  does  not  think 
of  saving  the  man  to  be  a  politician,  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  or  aught  else ;  but  of  saving  him  from  insanity.  Sin 
in  its  enormity  and  abnormity  is  the  fact  with  which  sal¬ 
vation  has  to  do. 

While  this  is  true,  deliverance  implies  corresponding 
benefaction.  There  can  be  no  salvation  from  anything, 
unless  there  be  salvation  to  something.  If  a  man  is  saved 
from  lying,  he  is  established  in  a  state  of  truthfulness.  De¬ 
liverance  from  illness  implies  possession  of  health.  Rescue 
from  sin  likewise  implies  attainment  unto  holiness.  Con¬ 
quest  of  sin  was  the  primary  purpose  of  Jesus ;  yet  the  idea 
of  salvation  necessarily  hurries  us  into  contemplation  of 
its  benefaction. 

In  a  certain  sense,  salvation  must  pertain  also  to  that 
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which  is  without.  The  inmost  and  the  outmost  cannot  be 
long  separated.  As  Emerson  says,  “The  inmost  in  due 
time  becomes  the  outmost,  and  our  first  thought  is  ren¬ 
dered  back  to  us  by  the  trumpets  of  the  last  judgment.” 
At  length  there  must  be  exact  correlation  between  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective,  between  the  spirit  and  its  conditions. 
The  resurrection  body  and  the  last  element  of  the  future 
environment  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  spirit’s  rescue. 
To  such  uniformity,  there  is  constant  tendency  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  life.  If  a  man  be  saved  from  something  within,  he 
must  also  be  saved  from  something  without.  So  salvation 
from  death  is  spoken  of;  a  death  which  seems  to  imply 
much  more  than  the  subjective.  “Godly  sorrow  works  re¬ 
pentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of ;  but  the  sor¬ 
row  of  the  world  works  out  death  ”  (2  Cor.  vii.  10) ;  “  He 
who  turns  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  will  save  a 
soul  from  death,  and  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins” 
(Janies  v.  20). 

The  necessity  of  this  objective  bearing  of  salvation  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  what  a  man  is,  determines  the  di¬ 
vine  attitude  toward  him.  And  what  is  the  attitude  of 
God,  save  an  eternal  environment?  The  attitude  of  man 
toward  man  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  earthly  environ¬ 
ment.  According  as  one  is  loved  or  hated  in  a  communi¬ 
ty,  is  his  outward  condition  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  And 
where  divine  will  is  the  supreme  fact,  divine  favor  the  ex¬ 
clusive  issue,  divine  fellowship  the  superlative  boon,  the 
outmost  in  environment  must  be  determined  by  the  inmost 
in  spirit.  Self  will  pervade  circumstance.  Circumstance 
will  be  the  divine  expression.  The  attitude  of  God  is 
heaven  or  hell.  So  salvation,  in  last  analysis,  must  touch 
the  most  remote  element  of  the  objective.  In  pursuance 
of  this  fact,  Paul  presents  the  outward  bearing  of  salva¬ 
tion:  “We  shall  be  saved  from  wrath”  (Rom.  v.  9); 
“God  did  not  appoint  us  to  wrath,  but  to  gain  salvation 
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through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (i  Thess.  v.  9);  “He  that 
endures  to  the  end,  this  one  shall  be  saved”  (Matt.  x.  22). 
In  these  passages,  thought  is  wrested  from  personal  merit 
or  demerit,  to  corresponding  outward  conditions. 

As  salvation  has  objective  bearing  on  the  future,  so  also 
does  it  apply  to  the  past.  A  transformed  character  may 
command  the  gracious  attitude  of  God  so  far  as  the  future 
alone  is  concerned ;  but  such  character  cannot  erase  the 
records  of  former  sin,  nor  divest  itself  of  the  influence  of 
such  records.  As  the  inmost  becomes  the  outmost,  so  also 
tlie  outmost  often  determines  the  inmost.  Rescue  from 
former  divine  wrath  is  no  less  necessary  than  rescue  from 
future  divine  wrath.  Release  from  sinning  is  contingent 
upon  release  from  the  pressure  of  guilt.  There  is  110  elas¬ 
ticity  while  conscience  burdens  the  spirit  with  accusations 
of  former  transgression.  The  psalmist  says,  “I  will  run 
tlie  way  of  thy  commandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge 
my  heart”;  but  there  is  no  enlargement  while  the  con¬ 
traction  of  guilt  is  experienced.  Weight  of  condemnation 
presses  to  abandonment  to  still  further  wrong.  The  past 
must  be  cleared,  before  the  present  and  future  can  be 
righted.  Sin  must  be  covered,  before  it  can  be  separated. 
Thus  salvation  implies  atonement.  The  scriptural  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “atonement”  is  here  maintained,  viz., 
covering  of  sin.  Salvation  is  the  separation  of  sin.  In 
order  of  experience,  salvation  is  the  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  atonement  and  reward.  But  it  logically  extends 
into  both  realms. 

As  to  the  extent  of  salvation,  man  cannot  trace  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  the  limit.  This  deliverance  is  as  extensive  as  the 
nature  and  operation  of  sin.  Who  is  possessed  of  meta¬ 
physical  power,  such  as  to  discern  the  full  content  of  the 
term  “sin”?  In  the  physical  realm,  there  is  a  subtle  en¬ 
ergy  that  expresses  itself  now  as  electricity,  again  as  light, 
again  as  heat ;  but  who  knows  the  inmost  nature  of  this 
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energy,  or  can  explain  its  transformation?  So  while  sin 
is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar,  who  can  discern  its 
hidden  meaning,  or  follow  it  in  all  its  ways?  How  in¬ 
scrutable  is  its  operation  in  the  will!  Upon  what  grounds 
did  it  necessarily  cause  death?  What  an  enigma  is  the 
fall !  And  as  sin  cannot  be  found  out  to  perfection,  salva¬ 
tion  cannot  be  comprehended.  Salvation  is  everywhere 
and  in  every  respect  the  attendant  and  the  foe  of  sin. 
Could  we  understand  fully  all  that  is  implied  by  sin,  we 
could  set  bounds  to  salvation.  The  two  are  coterminous. 

THK  TIME  .SALVATION  IS  REALIZED. 

A  strange  and  perplexing  fact  is  met  with  in  this  part 
of  the  discussion.  Here  is  the  cpiestion  mooted.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  in  tenses  past, 
present,  and  future.  One  is  impelled  then  to  careful 
consideration,  in  order  to  determine  at  what  time  salva¬ 
tion  is  consummated.  In  a  discussion  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  aco^co  and  related  terms  are  found,  there 
is  no  need  that  attention  be  given  to  those  that  pertain 
to  physical  healing.  Of  course,  when  any  one  was  cured 
of  disease,  through  the  miraculous  pow’er  of  Jesus,  such 
an  one  was  straightw’ay  made  whole.  The  words 
<TQ)T7jp(a^  awTripiov  may  be  expected  in  these  instances 
to  describe  a  completed  act.  But  the  question  that  here 
prevails  is.  What  is  the  significance  of  these  words 
when  employed  to  designate  rescue  from  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  infirmity?  The  time  of  physical  healing  was  immedi¬ 
ate;  but  what  about  the  lime  of  .spiritual  healing? 

Prevailing  passages  on  this  subject  refer  to  salvation  as 
a  present  and  future  fact.  Passages  that  speak  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  present  will  first  be  cited.  Of  course  but  few 
can  be  given.  In  rendering  these,  care  is  taken  to  give  to 
each  the  value  of  the  present  tense  of  the  Greek.  This  is 
done,  not  only  because  the  exact  use  of  the  Greek  language 
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so  requires,  but  also  because  one  is  not  warranted  in  de¬ 
parting  from  such  use,  unless  conditions  make  the  depart¬ 
ure  absolutely  necessary.  Such  departure  implies  an  in¬ 
exact  and  careless  use  of  the  language  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Reverence  for  writings 
held  so  dear,  should  make  this  resort  the  very  last  to  be 
considered.  The  King  James  version  is  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  these  present  tenses.  The  Revised  version 
is  more  careful,  but  in  several  instances  gives  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  value  of  the  aorist.  Here  are  some  of  the  passages : — 

“The  Lord  added  together  daily  those  who  were  being 
saved”  (Acts  ii.  47). 

“The  word  of  the  cross  is  to  those  who  are  perishing, 
foolishness ;  but  to  us  who  are  being  saved,  it  is  the  power 
of  God”  (i  Cor.  i.  18). 

“We  are  to  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  those  who  are 
being  saved,  and  in  those  who  are  perishing”  (2  Cor.  ii.  15). 

Another  verse  is  peculiar ;  and  suggests  that  the  apostle 
Paul  was  either  very  careful  or  very  careless  in  his  use  of 
tenses.  The  passage  is,  i  Cor.  xv.  2:  “Through  which 
[i.e.  the  gospel]  also  ye  are  being  saved,  if  you  are  holding 
fast  with  what  word  I  preached  to  you,  unless  ye  believed 
in  vain.”  These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  the  use  of 
the  present,  in  the  unfolding  of  this  doctrine. 

Still  more  numerous  are  statements  that  salvation  is  a 
fact  of  the  future : — 

“And  this,  knowing  the  season,  that  it  is  high  time  al¬ 
ready  for  you  to  be  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  for  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed  ”  (Rom.  xiii.  1 1). 

“Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling; 
for  it  is  God  who  is  working  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
work,  for  his  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13). 

“  But  let  us,  being  of  the  day,  be  sober,  putting  on  a 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet,  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  ”  (i  Thess.  V.  8). 
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“  Who  by  the  power  of  God  are  guarded  through  faith, 
unto  a  .salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time”  (i 
Pet.  i.  5). 

“  He  that  endures  to  the  end,  this  one  shall  be  saved  ” 
(Matt.  X.  22). 

“  Much  more,  therefore,  being  justified  by  his  blood, 
shall  we  be  saved  from  the  wrath  through  him.  P'or  if, 
being  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  shall  we 
be  saved  by  his  life”  (Rom.  v.  9,  10). 

“The  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and 
will  .save  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to  whom  be  the 
glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen”  (2  Tim.  iv.  18). 

From  the.se  pa.ssages,  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament, 
concerning  salvation,  unquestionably  appears  to  be,  that  it 
is  a  process  now  in  operation,  to  be  completed  in  future. 
But  here  the  question  demands  answer.  Is  it  necessary  to 
translate  the  present  participles  with  the  force  of  the  Greek 
pre.sent?  i.e.  as  a  state  or  action  now  existing?  May  they 
not  be  rendered  as  aorists,  i.e.  as  that  which  is  absolutely 
past,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  English  preterite? 
This  would  cause  the  passages  already  rendered,  “being 
saved,”  to  read,  “saved.”  Salvation  would  thus  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  work  already  effected  in  behalf  of  the  believer, 
rather  than  as  a  process  now  in  operation.  In  support  of 
this  aoristic  use  of  the  present,  the  statement  has  been 
made,  that  “  the  passive  participle  of  the  pre.sent  tense  in 
Greek  is  often,  if  not  generally,  used  to  express  a  complete 
action.”^ 

As  illustrating  this  fact,  such  passages  are  cited  as,  “  His 
father  and  mother  were  wondering  at  the  things  spoken 
[not  speaking]  concerning  him  ”  (Luke  ii.  33).  Also, 
‘‘He  saw  the  heavens  opened,”  not  opening  (Matt.  i.  10). 

^T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  June,  1886. 
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Whether  the  present  participle  is  so  employed  in  the  New 
Testament,  must  be  decided  after  inquiry  into  all  mooted 
passages.  That  such  is  not  the  “general”  use  of  the  par¬ 
ticiple  in  the  later  Scriptures,  is  a  fact  that  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  One  should  deliberate  carefully  ere  he  recog¬ 
nize  such  use  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  opinion,  a  few  reasons  may  be  briefly 
given : — 

1.  To  use  the  present  as  an  aorist  is  radical  departure 
from  the  discriminating  employment  of  the  verb  in  clas¬ 
sical  Greek. 

2.  If  it  be  held  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  the  verb  in  so  lax  and  undiscriminating  fashion,  what 
right  have  we  to  assert  that  any  verb  is  to  be  assigned  its 
critical  and  unique  force?  So  when  we  find  flashes  of 
beauty  or  strokes  of  power  in  many  portions  of  the  later 
Scriptures,  given  in  the  peculiar  use  of  the  verb,  making 
one  wonder  at  the  subtlety  and  grandeur  of  Divine  thought, 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  such  instruction,  and  conclude 
these  writers  used  the  verb  so  loosely  that  this  may  be  the 
slip  of  human  ignorance,  rather  than  the  precision  of  di¬ 
vine  wisdom. 

3.  Grammarians  admitted  to  be  most  trustworthy,  such 
as  Green  and  Winer,  insist  upon  ascribing  to  the  use  of 
every  verb  its  exact  force.  Winer  pertinently  remarks, 
“  No  one  of  these  tenses  strictly  and  properly  taken  can 
stand  for  another,  as  commentators  would  often  have  us 
believe.  But  where  such  an  interchange  appears  to  take 
place,  either  it  is  merely  apparent,  and  a  sufficient  reason 
(especially  a  rhetorical  one)  can  be  discovered  why  this 
and  no  other  tense  has  been  used,  or  it  is  to  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  a  certain  inaccuracy  peculiar  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  which  did  not  conceive  and  express 
relations  of  time  with  entire  precision.”  ^ 


^  Winer,  Grammar,  264. 
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4.  Passages  in  which,  it  is  insisted,  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple  is  used  as  aorist,  may  probably  in  every  case  be  in¬ 
terpreted  according  to  the  strict  uses  of  the  present.  Take, 
for  example,  the  passages  already  cited  in  opposition :  “  His 
father  and  mother  were  wondering  at  the  things  spoken 
concerning  him.”  May  not  this  be  given  the  simple,  un¬ 
qualified  force  of  the  present,  “the  things  speaking  con¬ 
cerning  him”?  Those  things  were  then  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  coming  with  an  entirely 
new  meaning.  They  were  finding  present  and  significant 
utterance.  Also,  in  the  passage  “He  saw  the  heavens 
opened,”  the  present  is  commonly  employed  in  vivid  nar¬ 
ration  of  past  events.  An  illustration  of  this  is,  “In  those 
days,  cometh  John.”  May  not  the  statement  of  “the 
opened  heavens  ”  be,  so  interpreted,  a  mere  historical  pres- 

^  ent? 

5.  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  wished  to 
speak  of  salvation  as  an  accomplished  fact,  why  did  they 
not  employ  language  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt? 
They  regularly  used  the  aorist  to  express  this  thought. 
Why  should  they  depart  in  this  instance,  and  use  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  might  be  susceptible  of  diverse  interpretations? 

6.  If  it  be  granted,  that  the  present  participle  of  the 
passive  voice  is  sometimes  used  to  express  complete  ac¬ 
tion,  unquestionably  such  use  is  the  decided  exception. 
Since  this  is  the  exception,  why  should  we  take  the  excep¬ 
tional  use  of  the  present,  and  upon  this  as  a  foundation 
build  one  of  the  most  important  of  doctrines,  viz.,  that  of 
“salvation  ”? 

This  discussion  of  grammar  has  been  extended  because 
of  its  vital  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Without  this  there 
could  be  no  comprehensive  consideration.  In  the  light  of 
this  and  other  facts,  salvation,  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  as  a  process,  now 
in  operation,  to  be  completed  at  some  future  time.  Or,  it 
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is  a  subject  considered  from  three  points  of  view;  viz., 
those  of  its  inception,  continuation,  and  completion.  In 
apparent  contrast  with  other  teaching  on  the  subject,  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote  five  verses  that  demand  attention. 
These  speak  of  salvation  in  past  tenses.  They  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  By  hope  we  were  being  saved  ”  (Rom.  viii.  24) ; 
“  By  grace  ye  have  been  saved  ”  (Eph.  ii.  5) ;  “  By  grace 
ye  have  been  saved  through  faith”  (Eph.  ii.  8) ;  “God, 
who  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling  ”  (2  Tim. 

9)  5  “According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us”  (Tit.  iii.  5). 
Striking  as  these  passages  are,  shall  they  be  taken  in  refu¬ 
tation  of  Paul’s  constant  teaching  elsewhere?  Since  these 
are  so  few  in  number,  are  they  not  rather  to  give  prece¬ 
dence  to  other  and  more  numerous  statements  from  the 
same  pen,  and  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  inception  of 
the  process  of  salvation?  This  appears  to  be  the  only  can¬ 
did  interpretation.  Those  addressed  are  such  as  have  com¬ 
mitted  their  souls  to  Christ  for  constant  and  continuous 
cleansing.  As  to  the  reality  of  their  act,  and  sincerity  of 
their  faith,  the  apostle  has  no  question. 

In  these  passages,  also,  Paul  may  regard  the  initial  act 
of  salvation  in  the  light  of  its  consummation.  The  strong 
faith,  earnest  effort,  of  these  Christians,  together  with  di¬ 
vine  promises,  may  have  hurried  his  thought  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  operation  to  its  close.  Often  in  common 
speech  is  a  process  termed  complete,  when  indeed  it  is  on¬ 
ly  at  its  beginning.  The  drowning  man  is  spoken  of  as 
saved,  when  he  has  just  been  taken  into  the  life-boat. 
The  untutored  boy  is  spoken  of  as  rescued  from  ignorance, 
when  he  has  only  now  been  placed  in  the  school.  So 
Paul  addressed  as  “saved”  those  who  were  in  the  process 
of  salvation,  and  to  whom  he  further  declares,  “Ye  shall 
be  saved  by  the  life  of  Christ.”  In  confirmation  of  this 
view  of  salvation  is  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  subject.  Israel  was  regarded  both  as  a  nation  already 
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saved  and  as  a  nation  to  be  saved.  Throughout  the  word 
of  God,  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  are  found  to  be 
true  in  their  literal  significance.  Salvation  is  something 
to  be  wrought  in  and  for  those  who  have  already  become 
the  people  of  God. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  asked.  Should  a 
Christian  speak  of  himself  as  “saved”?  This  is  warrant¬ 
ed,  if  he  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word  employed. 
Did  not  Paul  so  speak  of  himself  and  Timothy;  also  of 
other  Christians?  Why  may  not  the  Christian  of  to-day 
apply  the  same  language  to  himself  and  others?  Only  let 
him  be  sure  of  this,  that  he  has  with  Paul,  determination 
to  be  rid  of  sin ;  cooperation  with  his  Lord,  to  combat  evil 
in  every  form;  passion  dominant  above  every  other,  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  Unless  there  be  present  stri¬ 
ving  against  sin,  it  is  in  vain  that  one  speaks  of  himself  as 
“saved.”  There  is  a  sort  of  salvation,  conspicuous  in  much 
religious  fancy,  that  is  not  contemplated  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  It  is  a  salvation  that  pertains  to  the  past  and  fu¬ 
ture,  but  not  to  the  present.  A  salvation  possessed  as  one 
owns  a  ticket  for  an  entertainment ;  the  ticket  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  guarantees  admission  when  the  time  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  shall  have  come.  Nothing  is  to  be  looked 
after  between  the  time  of  purchase  and  that  of  attendance. 
This  idea  may  also  be  likened  to  the  political  act  of  regis¬ 
tration.  The  name  has  been  duly  inscribed  on  the  books 
of  the  ward.  When  the  time  of  balloting  shall  have  come, 
the  man  may  appear  at  the  polls  as  a  voter.  Between  reg¬ 
istration  and  voting  there  is  nothing  to  cause  concern. 
This  idea  of  salvation  impels  one  to  sing,  in  blissful  aban¬ 
don,  concerning  his  faith  in  its  entirety,  “I  left  it  all  with 
Jesus  long  ago.”  Profession  of  religion  has  been  made;  the 
church  joined ;  the  matter  ended.  Such  salvation  includes 
no  present  and  constant  denial  of  self ;  feels  the  pressure 
of  no  cross,  borne  for  the  rescue  of  others ;  is  characterized 
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by  no  rigorous  purpose,  that  each  step  be  taken  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Whether  salvation  be  a  fact  of 
the  past  and  future,  is  dependent  on  its  being  an  intense 
fact  in  the  present.  No  man  is  saved  from  the  past  and 
for  the  future  who  is  not  being  saved  in  the  present.  Faith 
that  operates  forensically,  operates  also  ethically.  The 
ground  of  present  judgment  is  faith ;  that  of  the  last” judg¬ 
ment,  is  works,  or  faith  that  extends  from  the  inmost  to 
the  outmost — “Ye  did  it,”  “Ye  did  it  not.”  Faith  sev¬ 
ered  from  strife  is  not  recognized  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mark  the  presentation  of  the  fact  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Romans.  If  the  atonement  removes  guilt,  it  excites  revul¬ 
sion  to  sin.  If  salvation  has  place  in  grateful  memory  and 
complacent  anticipation,  it  has  place  also  in  present  rest¬ 
less  purpose.  If  it  gives  release  from  Nemesis,  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  reward,  it  will  give  impulse  to  immediate  renovation. 
If  aught  that  Christ  did  is  appropriated  for  us,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  work  will  be  cultivated  in  us.  If  expiation  and 
imputation  be  true  for  any  man,  their  reality  will  be  at¬ 
tested  in  present  passion.  If  one  say  then,  “  I  am  saved,” 
let  the  stress  of  the  claim  be  placed,  not  on  what  has  been 
or  will  be  done,  but  on  what  he  and  his  Lord  are  now  do¬ 
ing  in  his  character.  The  test  of  faith  is  vitality. 

Tlie  discussion  also  throws  light  on  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  They  are  preachers  of  salvation.  This 
means  truth  necessary  to  the  separation  of  self  from  sin ; 
all  that  serves  the  removal  of  wrong,  and  participation  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  To  induce  a  man  to  come  to  Christ,  is 
to  bestir  him  merely  to  enter  on  the  process  of  salvation. 
He  yet  needs  truth  upon  truth,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God,  into  which  the  Spirit  searcheth,  to  enable  him  to  be 
rid  of  hidden,  tortuous,  and  persistent  wrong. 

THE  RELATION  OF  SALVATION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

As  salvation  is  the  end  Christ  came  to  effect,  Christian¬ 
ity  is  the  means  to  this  end.  Christianity  answers  the 
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question  of  Job,  “How  should  man  be  just  with  God?’* 
And  again  that  of  Paul,  “  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?”  From  of 
old,  men  had  known  the  necessity  of  deliverance  from 
evil.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
in  writings  of  other  peoples.  But  the  question  that  had 
perplexed  writers  of  every  age  was,  in  what  manner  to 
effect  the  end  so  clear  to  the  discerning  mind.  The 
simple  fellow  could  say  to  the  astronomer.  If  you  wish 
to  see  what  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  like,  take  a  journey 
thither.  How  easy  to  say  to  the  man  on  a  sinking  ves¬ 
sel,  There  is  the  shore,  hasten  yonder.  The  aspiring 
politician  might  be  told.  Be  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  then  your  course  will  be  clear.  But  all 
of  these  —  the  astronomer,  voyager,  politician  —  would 
straightway  reply.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  clear  enough ; 
but  what  concerns  me  is,  the  method  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  So  was  the  state  of  mind  of  men  before  the  coming 
of  Jesus.  They  knew  to  large  extent  the  thing  of  which 
they  were  in  want;  but  the  want  was  much  deeper  than 
they  could  meet.  Christianity  embraces  the  atonement, 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  every  means  that  serves  to  ef¬ 
fect  salvation. 

The  question,  then,  that  Christianity  answers,  is  “how,” 
rather  than  “what.”  Many  adverse  critics  of  the  religion, 
not  perceiving  this  fact,  have  made  derogatory  statements 
that  are  wide  of  the  mark.  They  have  said,  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  original  with  him.  His 
golden  rule  had  been  earlier  given  by  Hillel,  Aristotle, 
Isocrates,  and  even  Confucius.  His  model  prayer  is  said 
to  be  all  found  in  the  Talmud,  or  in  liturgies  now  used  in 
synagogues.  What  if  all  this  be  true?  Quite  natural  that 
much  truth,  innate  in  man,  should  have  come  to  light  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  Jesus.  But  the  truth  that  had  not  come 
to  light,  and  that  he  came  to  declare,  was.  How  man  may 
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be  enabled  to  observe  the  golden  rule,  and  enter  into  right 
relationship  with  God. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  heard,  “  My  creed  is  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  A  lofty  creed  indeed!  But  it 
lacks  the  essential  element  of  a  Christian  creed,  viz.,  how 
to  observe  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Dr.  George  P. 
Fisher  says,  “Christianity  is  the  means  of  salvation.  To 
hold  up  the  idea  of  the  absolute  religion  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  under  the  sway  of  ungodliness  and  selfishness,  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  one  who,  when  the 
plague  is  raging,  runs  about  with  an  excellent  definition  of 
health.”  ^  Before  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  given, 
men  knew  a  loftier  ethical  code  than  they  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Rousseau  says,  “  When  Plato  paints  his  ideal  man, 
he  paints,  feature  after  feature,  Jesus  Christ:  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  so  striking  that  all  the  fathers  have  felt  it,  and  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  mistake  it.”  Perhaps  Rous¬ 
seau  is  correct.  Plato’s  fancy  may  have  conceived  such 
an  ideal.  But  only  the  thought  of  God,  and  the  gift  of 
God,  has  made  possible  attainment  to  that  ideal.  Here  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  “Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Je¬ 
sus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.” 

It  was  not  the  statement  of  any  ideal  on  the  part  of  Je¬ 
sus  that  amazed  and  bewildered  his  disciples.  They  were 
already  possessed  of  conceptions  that  enabled  them  readily 
to  grasp  his  more  complete  presentation.  They  not  only 
discerned  the  worth  of  ideals  he  presented  in  words,  but 
especially  that  he  gave  in  himself.  In  him  they  perceived 
the  matchless  symmetry,  that  has  won  the  reverence  of  the 
world.  The  explanation  of  this  symmetry  was  even  de¬ 
tected:  “Thou  art  the  Christ,”  says  Peter,  “the  Son  of 
the  living  God.”  As  the  recipient  of  this  divine  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  apostle  is  straightway  pronounced  “Blessed.” 
But  other  divine  instruction  they  did  not,  would  not,  and 
*  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  p.  453. 
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(before  the  resurrection)  apparently  could  not,  receive. 
This  was  concerning  the  method  of  attaining  to  the  ideal. 
This  is  the  acme  of  all  instruction,  even  of  that  which  is 
divine.  This  is  the  most  difficult  truth  for  the  unspiritnal 
mind  to  grasp. 

“From  that  time  began  Jesus  Christ  to  show  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many 
things  from  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  on  the  third  day  be  raised  up.  And  Peter  tak¬ 
ing  him  aside  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from 
thee.  Lord  ;  this  shall  not  be  to  thee.  But  he  turned  and 
said  to  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  thou  art  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  me :  for  thou  art  not  thinking  the  things  of 
God,  but  those  of  men.” 

Jesus  indeed  dispelled  the  mists  from  the  mountain-top 
of  truth ;  but  his  chief  work  was  to  open  a  way  thither. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  McLEAN  TO 
JOHN  TEESDALE. 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  SALTER. 

[The  Honorable  John  McLean  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
1813-16;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  1817-22;  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  1823-30;  Judge  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1830-61.  In  these  of¬ 
fices  his  ability  and  integrity  gave  him  eminence  as  a  statesman,  and  won 
for  him  the  support  of  many  as  a  candidate  for  President,  “  liecause  he 
would  continue  as  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  judge  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  in  which  only  a  statesman  .should  be  seated,  to  hold  the  scales 
of  justice  Ijetween  the  North  and  the  South.”*  Among  his  supporters 
were  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  in  1848,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  in  1856.  ‘‘Whether,  if 
nominated  and  elected,  McLean  would  have  proved  equal  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  is  a  question  to  which  no  answer  can  Ije  given.”*  His  own  views 
upon  the  questions  then  at  issue  were  freely  communicated  in  letters  to 
a  confidential  friend  who  was  then  an  editor  in  Ohio.  They  throw  light 
upon  a  dark  time  of  American  history.  Their  sentiments  and  elevated 
tone  make  them  worthy  of  attention  from  those  who  would  keep  our 
country  to  the  front  among  the  nations  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world. — W.  S.] 

\ 

Cincinnati,  27  March^  1846. 

I  HAVE  receivp:d  your  friendly  letter  in  regard  to  the 
future  course  of  the  Whig  party.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  familiarized  with  the  action  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  can  form  any  adequate  idea  how  low  it  has 
fallen.  I  do  not  consider  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  as 
an  object  of  honorable  ambition  except  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  our  institutions  from  their  rapidly  downward  ten¬ 
dency,  and  placing  them  on  the  principles  which  consti- 

*  Constitutional  and  Political  Hist.,  U.  S.,  Von  Holst. 

*  Von  Holst. 
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tuted  the  basis  of  the  Republican  administrations  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  And  I  declare  solemnly,  as  I 
have  often  done,  that  without  having  any  pretension  to 
the  office,  if  it  were  offered  to  me  I  would  reject  it  with 
disgust,  unless  it  were  conferred  on  such  principles  as 
would  enable  the  administration  to  correct  the  fatal  abuses 
which  now  exist. 

The  arrangement  to  bring  out  General  Scott,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  which  you  refer,  I  have  reason  to  believe  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  I  was  invited  to  the  dinner  party  at 
which  it  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  but  could  not  go. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  on  the  subject  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  I  presume,  must  have  been  said  in  jest  to  General 
Scott,  who  was  present  and  probably  took  in  earnest  what 
in  the  merriment  of  the  hour  was  said  in  jest.  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  who  was  represented  to  be  on  that  occasion  the  most 
active,  has  disclaimed  the  intention  attributed  to  him ;  and 
Webster,  who  was  of  the  party,  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  Massachusetts  be  induced  to 
vote  for  Scott. 

It  would  be  extraordinary  if  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  should 
again  bring  him  before  the  country.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  his  consent  they  will  make  no  such  effort. 
Personally,  I  have  no  feeling  in  this  matter.  What  little 
influence  I  could  exercise  was  given  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  last 
contest.  I  never  voted  against  him,  or  for  his  opponent. 

No  sane  mind  can  suppose  that  the  Locofoco  party  will 
have  more  than  one  candidate  at  the  approaching  contest. 
The  distracted  state  in  which  the  party  now  is,  only  re¬ 
quires  a  judicious  course  by  the  Whigs  to  insure  an  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  that  party.  The  people  are  tired  of 
ultra-party  struggles,  and  thousands  of  Locofocos  see  and 
admit  that  the  Government  must  be  overthrown,  unless 
party  violence  and  corruption  shall  be  proscribed.  If  the 
Whigs  sincerely  desire  to  reform  the  Government,  they 
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will  look  more  to  that  object  than  to  the  individual  through 
wdiose  instrumentality  it  shall  be  accomplished.  To  mere¬ 
ly  gain  a  victory  by  party  organization  will  make  no  re¬ 
form.  An  administration  by  the  Whigs  that  shall  have  no 
higher  object  than  to  reward  its  friends  and  punish  its  en¬ 
emies,  instead  of  retrieving  our  affairs,  will  only  hasten 
the  ruin  which  awaits  us.  The  Whigs  as  a  party  can 
never  govern  this  country  except  on  the  highest  principles. 
Four  years  out  of  twenty  would  be  as  much  power  as  they 
can  hope  for  on  any  system  of  demagogism.  The  Locofoco 
party  will  always  succeed  in  controlling  the  lower  and 
baser  passions  of  our  nature.  To  get  power  and  retain  it, 
the  Whigs  must  reach  and  rouse  the  moral  tone  of  society, 
and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  whole  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Demagogism  must  be  put  down. 

The  caucus  system  as  a  means  of  creating  and  controll¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  must  be  abandoned.  Let  the  people 
do  their  own  work  without  the  aid  of  political  managers. 
This  should  be  the  Whig  basis.  The  other  side  cannot 
take  one  step  without  a  caucus.  On  this  ground  the  Whigs 
can  insure  a  victory  more  overwhelming  than  the  one 
achieved  by  the  name  of  General  Harrison;  and  it  will 
give  a  power  to  the  new  administration  to  do  whatever  the 
public  interest  requires.  On  this  ground  only,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  Presidential  office  desirable. 

You  see  that  I  write  to  you  without  restraint;  for,  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  know  that  you  are  deserving  of  high  confidence. 
The  journal  you  chiefly  edit,  as  I  learn  from  your  letter,  is 
conducted  with  great  ability  and  tact,  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  giving  you  this  opinion. 

Cincinnati,  9  July^  1846. 

Your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.  relates  to  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  of  no  little  delicacy.  The  charge  of  Jackson- 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  224.  8 
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ism  rests  upon  no  better  basis  than  the  following:  I  never 
knowingly  or  intentionally  influenced  an  individual  to  sup¬ 
port  or  vote  for  General  Jackson.  I  never  voted  a  Jackson 
ticket.  When  General  Jackson  invited  me  to  remain  at 
Washington,  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  done  anything  to 
advance  his  election,  but  that,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi¬ 
cial  duties,  I  had  been  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than 
to  promote  the  public  interests.  He  approved  of  my 
course ;  but  it  was  found  before  his  administration  com¬ 
menced  that  I  could  not  take  one  step  with  them.  The 
bench  was  offered  to  me,  and  I  accepted  it.  I  censured 
the  course  of  the  administration,  and  was  denounced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Globe.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams’s  administration,  I  was  denounced  as  favorable  to  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  and,  knowing  that  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  my  removal  from  office,  I  was  too 
proud  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation.  I  stood  upon  my 
rights,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  blow.  So  much  for 
my  Jacksonism. 

No  person  in  the  Union  desires  more  ardently  than  I  do, 
the  ascendancy  of  Whig  principles  generally.  .  .  .  Let  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  be  called  into  its  service.  Let 
men  be  appointed  to  office,  not  because  they  are  Whigs, 
but  because  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill  public  appoint¬ 
ments;  and  in  a  short  time  more  Whigs  will  be  engaged 
in  the  public  service  than  could  be  advanced  under  any 
other  rule  of  appointment.  On  this  ground  only  can 
Whig  principles  be  maintained,  and  the  Government  be 
brought  back  to  the  purity  and  energy  of  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  the  chief  magistracy  were  within  my  reach,  I 
declare  most  solemnly  and  firmly  that  I  would  reject  it  on 
any  other  principles  than  these.  If  placed  in  so  eminent 
a  charge,  I  will  reform  the  Government  or  fall  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  To  fall  under  such  circumstances  would  be  a 
higher  and  nobler  destiny  than  to  sustain  myself  upon  the 
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dishonorable,  disgusting,  and  corrupting  policy  which  has 
disgraced  the  country  for  so  many  years. 

Cincinnati,  26  September^  1846. 

Among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Schenck 
[Robert  C.]  at  Washington,  his  political  opinions  have  lit¬ 
tle  weight.  Some  suppose  that  he  acts  under  the  sanction 
of  Corwin.  Mr.  Corwin  professes  to  be  a  warm  friend,  but 
he  has  his  fears  that  I  may  not  be  available.  I  do  not 
charge  him  with  duplicity,  but  he  hesitates  as  to  future  re¬ 
sults.  On  such  subjects  he  has  little  confidence  in  his  own 
opinions.  He  never  leads,  and  would  like  to  follow  one 
who  is  confident.  Schenck  by  his  impulsiveness,  though 
a  gentlemanly  man,  has  always  been  a  dead  weight  on  his 
party.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the 
Legislature  some  years  since,  which  threw  the  Whigs  into 
a  minority  in  the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  ensuing  contest.  It  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm.  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  when 
the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
passed,  and  voted  against  it.  iVIy  principal  objection  was 
that  it  authorized  the  holder  of  the  scrip  of  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  it  at  par  (of  the  last  loan)  when  there 
was  paid  for  one  hundred  dollars  in  scrip  eighty  dollars  in 
depreciated  paper,  which  was  not  worth  more,  I  think, 
than  fifty  dollars  in  specie.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  was 
expected  to  appreciate,  and  it  did  appreciate  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  a  short  time.  I  considered  that  the  holders  of 
this  scrip  were  not  entitled  to  this  bounty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  subscribe  it  at  the 
amount  paid  for  it  to  the  Government.  This  was  the  view 
which  governed  me,  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Madison  considered  the  constitutional  question  of 
the  Bank  as  settled  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  legislat- 
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ive,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
And  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Con¬ 
gress  when  the  late  Bank  was  chartered,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions.  The  question  is  undoubtedly  settled  as  fully 
as  it  is  possible  to  settle  any  question  arising  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution.  I  consider  this  bank  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  plaything  of  the  demagogue ;  and  if  the  Whigs 
act  wisely  they  will  abstain  from  making  issues  which  can¬ 
not  advance  their  interests  and  will  be  made  to  operate 
against  them.  On  this  question  twenty  thousand  votes 
may  be  lost,  perhaps  a  greater  number.  It  would  injure 
the  Whigs  much  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  tariff  sufficient  to  meet  the  economical  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  so  graduated  as  to  encourage  our  own 
industry,  I  have  for  years  believed  was  the  proper  policy. 
The  truth  is,  that  Andrew  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
sulted  me,  and  it  was  on  my  advice  that  he  made  his  first 
speech  last  winter  on  the  tariff.  That  speech  did  more  in 
Pennsylvania  than  all  the  other  speeches  delivered  in  Con¬ 
gress;  and  Stewart  made  this  speech  against  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  his  Whig  friends  generally. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  States.  I  was  among  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  w'ho  broached  that  policy.  But  why  should 
this  be  dragged  into  the  contest?  It  will  do  mischief  and 
not  add  a  vote  to  the  party.  The  South  is  generally  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

The  veto  power,  I  think,  should  be  modified.  I  have 
never  known  the  exercise  of  it  to  do  good ;  only  evil  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  Perhaps  a  majority  should  pass  the  bill  after 
considering  the  reasons  of  the  President. 

As  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  why  inquire  about  that? 
Why  not  ask  whether  I  was  opposed  to  any  other  thing 
which  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government?  Texas 
is  annexed,  and  we  cannot  change  it.  Then  why  shall 
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the  Whigs  make  this  a  point  among  themselves?  It  is 
known  that  the  Southern  Whigs  were  in  favor  of  annex¬ 
ing  Texas.  The  Whigs  in  Congress  of  North  Carolina 
with  some  exceptions  voted  for  it,  and  I  believe  all  the 
Whigs  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  There  is  not  a  Whig 
member  from  either  of  those  States  who  does  not  know 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  but  know¬ 
ing  the  honesty  of  my  convictions,  it  produced  no  unfriend¬ 
ly  feelings.  The  effect  would  be  different  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  if  my  friends  were  to  publish  my  views  on  the 
subject  at  this  time.  Corwin  voted  against  the  annexation 
at  the  last  session,  and  by  doing  so  he  said  in  his  late 
speech  at  Ridgeville  that  he  had  destroyed  his  popularity 
in  the  South.  The  compact  having  been  made,  the  South 
considered  that  vote  as  more  objectionable  than  a  vote 
against  the  first  proposition  to  annex.  These  things  are 
not  for  future  action ;  why  then  drag  them  before  the 
country  at  this  time?  As  to  the  order  for  the  army  to 
leave  Corpus  Christi  and  invade  Mexico,  every  one  that  I 
have  conversed  with  knows  that  I  have  been  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  The  question  is  asked  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  embarrass,  and  do  mischief  particularly  to  myself. 
I  have  no  opinion  that  I  am  not  ready  to  avow  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  that  may  be  proper,  but  I  shall  not  subject  myself 
to  be  catechized  by  those  who  have  no  other  than  an  un¬ 
friendly  object. 

My  opinions  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  are 
the  same  now  that  they  have  ever  been.  When  in  office 
or  out  of  it  they  have  been  openly  avowed.  Before  I  was 
of  age  to  vote  they  were  formed  in  the  Jefferson  school. 
In  Congress  until  the  close  of  the  war,  my  votes  show  my 
opinions.  I  was  an  ardent  and  decided  supporter  of  the 
war  and  of  the  administration.  No  man  was  more  inti¬ 
mate  with  Colonel  Monroe  than  I  was,  or  gave  his  admin¬ 
istration  a  more  sincere  and  hearty  support.  Toward  the 
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latter  part  of  his  second  term  I  was  Postmaster-General, 
and  possessed  not  only  his  confidence,  but  his  warm  friend¬ 
ship.  I  continued  Postmaster-General  through  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams’s  administration.  In  all  things  I  gave  to  it  that  sup¬ 
port  which  I  should  wish  a  postmaster-general  to  give  to 
me,  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  It  is  true, 
jealousies  grew  up  during  that  period  because  I  would  not 
use  my  official  influence  in  the  contest.  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Adams,  that,  as  Postmaster-General,  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  in  making  him  President,  or  General  Jackson ;  that 
I  would  devote  my  whole  energies  to  serve  the  public.  I 
never  did  an  act  with  the  view  to  advance  the  election  of 
General  Jackson ;  no  man  now  living  or  dead  did  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence.  Because  I  would  not  enter  into  the 
contest,  I  was  denounced  as  a  Jackson  man  by  one  or  two 
papers  friendly  to  the  administration.  Knowing  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  remove  me  from  office,  I  stood  upon  my  avowed 
principles,  but  I  scorned  the  imputation,  and  would  not, 
and  did  not,  say  one  word  in  explanation. 

To  General  Jackson  I  said,  on  his  sending  for  me  when 
he  was  about  organizing  his  cabinet,  “  Before  you  make 
any  proposition  to  me,  I  wish  to  remark,  that  you  may 
perhaps  be  under  an  impression,  from  diarges  made  against 
me  in  certain  papers,  that  I  have  promoted  your  election; 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  have  done  no  such  thing.  If  I 
had  done  so,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  consider 
myself  as  unworthy  of  your  confidence;  and  I  wish  you 
distinctly  to  understand  that  what  I  have  done  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do.  I  will  not  swerve  from  my  principles  a  hair’s- 
breadth.” 

I  could  not,  and  did  not,  take  one  step  with  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  bench  was  proffered  to  me,  and  I  accepted 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  approved  of  any  measure  of 
Jackson’s  administration  that  was  a  topic  of  general  discus¬ 
sion.  I  was  denounced  in  the  administration  papers  often. 
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and  General  Jackson  became  very  hostile  to  me.  I  did 
General  Jackson  justice  in  conversation  when  I  thought  he 
was  unjustly  assailed.  I  did  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Adams. 
General  Jackson  offered  me  my  choice  of  either  the  War 
or  Navy  department,  which  I  declined. 

In  1831,  I  declined  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  Wirt  was  nominated.  Notwithstanding  I  pos¬ 
itively  declined  in  three  or  four  letters  to  the  members  of 
the  convention,  nearly  half  the  convention  cast  their  votes 
for  me ;  Governor  Seward,  John  C.  Spencer,  and  Thurlow 
Weed  were  members  of  that  convention. 

In  1835,  every  Whig  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  named  me  for  the  Presidency. 
I  withdrew  my  name  for  the  reason  that  two  or  three 
others  on  the  same  side  seemed  determined  to  remain  in  the 
field.  From  the  first  I  said  to  my  friends.  If  the  issue  be 
made  between  IVIr.  Van  Buren  and  myself,  I  have  no  fears  as 
to  the  result,  but  I  will  not  stand  if  the  party  shall  be  divided. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  Governor  Seward  says: 
“Rely  upon  it.  New  York  will  be  Whig  in  1848”;  and  he 
speaks  in  unequivocal  terms  in  reference  to  the  successful 
use  of  my  name.  From  Mississippi  the  most  friendly  as¬ 
surances  are  given  with  a  strong  hope  of  success^  In  fact 
from  every  quarter  friendly  reports  are  received,  with  the 
exception  of  papers  attached  by  relationship  and  close  as¬ 
sociations  with  my  friend  Corwin.  Many  prominent  Lo- 
cofocos  profess  themselves  ready  to  act.  The  prospect  of 
the  party  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired.  But  this  may  be 
changed  by  a  few  impulsive  and  selfish  politiciansjwho 
care  more  for  themselves  than  the  country.  I  am  fully 
aware  that,  having  been  withdrawn  from  politics  since  I 
left  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  the  young  and  ardent 
stump  men  of  the  State  have  little  knowledge  of  me,  and 
may  be  hostile,  should  they  prefer  another. 
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The  office  of  chief  magistrate  is  now  not  worthy  of  an 
honorable  ambition  except  thoroughly  to  reform  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  this  can  never  be  accomplished  until  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people  be  brought  to  bear  upon  political 
action. 

Washington,  ii  December^  1846. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Gales  last  evening,  and  I  find 
that  he  has  become  alarmed  at  the  misguided  ultraism  of 
some  of  the  Whigs.  Should  they  give  a  direction  to  the 
party,  the  present  Whig  ascendancy  will  be  destroyed  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  Harrison  majority.  Mr.  Schenck, 
I  am  told,  is  very  active  in  declaring  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  I  carry  Ohio,  if  nominated.  Now  if  he  is  the  Whig 
party,  or  the  exponent  of  the  Whig  party,  it  may  be  so. 
But  my  impression  is  that  I  could  bring  to  the  Whigs 
twenty  thousand  more  votes  than  any  other  person.  Not 
that  the  ultra  Whigs  will  not  prefer  anybody  rather  than 
me,  but  they  would  vote  right  in  the  event  of  a  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  the  conservative  vote  of  the  other  party  and  the 
Liberty  party  would  make  up  the  above  number.  Whilst 
I  would  not  cross  the  street  for  the  office,  and  would  not 
accept  it  on  any  other  than  the  highest  principles,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  the  course  taken  by  a  few  produces  some  excite¬ 
ment.  Aside  from  that,  I  would  say  to  my  friends.  Throw 
me  aside  and  concentrate  upon  any  one  else.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  strong  movement  in  Ohio  by  the  Legislature 
would  be  decisive  not  only  as  to  Ohio,  but  as  to  the  Un¬ 
ion.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  is  not  in  Congress,  told  me  this  morning  that  a 
hearty  cooperation  of  my  friends  in  the  other  States  would 
make  my  success  certain  in  Michigan.  This  gentleman  is 
a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  and  as  prominent  as  any 
other  in  that  State.  I  am  aware  that  my  position  is  deli- 
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cate.  The  friends  of  Clay,  Scott,  Corwin,  would  feel  an 
interest  in  prostrating  me.  It  would  not  be  judicious, 
therefore,  to  make  an  issue  which  shall  excite  them.  You 
will  soon  know  the  feelings  of  the  members.  They  should 
know  the  efforts  that  have  been  used,  and  the  prospect  in 
other  States,  and  also  that  I  do  not  seek  the  office,  as  I  do 
not.  If  they  are  disposed  to  work  out  a  reform,  and  put 
down  Locofocoism,  it  cannot  be  done  by  such  men  as 
Schenck. 


Washington,  17  December^  1846. 

Finding  no  other  ground  on  which  to  assail  me  here, 
Schenck  is  busily  circulating  among  the  members  that  I 
voted  for  Van  Buren  in  1836.  This  is  wholly  false.  I 
not  only  did  not  vote  for  Van  Buren,  but  I  never  in  my 
life  voted  an  Anti- Whig  ticket.  Harrison  was  brought 
out  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay.  When  my  friends  first 
used  my  name,  I  told  them  that,  if  the  issue  could  be  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  myself,  I  would  consent;  but, 
if  more  than  one  name  should  be  brought  out  on  the  Whig 
side,  I  would  decline,  as  I  would  not  accept  the  office 
through  the  House  of  Representatives.  Webster  was  a 
candidate  in  the  North,  Judge  White  in  the  South,  and, 
Harrison  being  brought  out,  I  declined.  I  may  have  said, 
as  I  now  say,  that  Van  Buren  was  better  qualified  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  than  Harrison,  but  I 
never  voted  for  Van  Buren.  My  impression  is  that  I  was 
in  Kentucky  when  the  Presidential  election  took  place  in 
1836.  My  court  commenced  there  in  November,  and  the 
election  was  in  that  month. 


Washington,  22  December^  1846. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Mangum,  the  other 
day,  who  speaks  with  confidence  as  to  the  South.  He 
says  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
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Tennessee  were  safe,  and  that  the  leading  Senator  from 
Mississippi  informed  him  recently  that  the  ticket  would 
carry  that  State  against  any  other  name  except  that  of 
J  ohn  C.  Calhoun.  Maryland  is  very  unanimous,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  strongly  inclined  in  the  same  direction.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  stands  well,  and  the  prospect  is  flattering  in  New  York. 
F  rom  several  sources  I  have  been  informed  that  Greeley  is 
friendly.  In  all  New  England,  Mr.  Webster  out  of  the 
way,  there  would  be,  it  is  said,  little  difficulty.  This  would 
seem  like  settling  the  matter.  What  changes  may  trans¬ 
pire  no  one  can  tell.  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  so 
m  any  leading  men  speak  with  a  fixed  determination  against 
bringing  Mr.  Clay  out  again.  A  few  desire  to  bring  out 
Rough  and  Ready;  and  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Clay’s  Ken¬ 
tucky  friends  look  to,  if  their  first  choice  shall  be  defeated. 
The  impression  is  general  that  it  is  premature  to  agitate 
the  subject. 

The  administration  is  falling  lower  and  lower,  and  it 
m  list  soon  become  contemptible. 

Washington,  2  February^  1847. 

My  friends  here  think  everything  is  moving  on  as  well 
as  they  could  desire.  The  disposition  to  bring  out  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  seems  to  be  measurably  relinquished.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  attacks  on  him  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  may  not  do  mischief.  Mr.  Corwin’s  strength  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  increased  beyond  Mr.  Schenck. 
Greeley  is  in  the  city,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him.  I 
shall  not  call  upon  him.  At  this  point  I  was  called  to 
breakfast,  and  on  my  return  found  Mr.  Greeley  waiting  for 
me.  We  had  a  long  and  an  agreeable  conversation  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Nothing  was  said  in  particular  in  relation  to  the 
ensuing  contest.  Upon  the  whole  my  friends  here  see 
everything  to  encourage  them.  I  am  pressed,  indeed  over¬ 
whelmed,  with  the  business  of  the  court  and  other  matters. 
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Washington,  6  February^  1847. 

The  movement  you  speak  of  surprises  me.  In  this 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Schenck,  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  single  member  of  Congress  for  Corwin.  They 
do  not  consider  him  as  among  the  competitors  for  the 
Presidency.  But  this  movement  in  Ohio  may  change 
things.  The  effort  to  elect  Corwin  will  be  in  vain;  but  if 
my  friends  in  Ohio  abandon  me,  I  shall  withdraw.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  of  success  with  an  ordinary  effort  on  their 
part.  But  to  be  deserted  at  home  is  mortifying.  I  shall 
await  the  result,  and  do  nothing  hastily. 

Cincinnati,  6  Aprils  1847. 

Of  all  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  circulated  against 
me,  that  of  being  favorable  to  the  present  war  with  Mexi¬ 
co  is  the  most  outrageous.  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  or 
drawn  a  breath  on  this  war  which  was  not  condemnatory. 
Never  was  a  war  undertaken,  as  I  believe,  for  more  unholy 
purposes.  Had  I  been  in  Congress,  I  should  have  called 
for  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  Neuces ;  and,  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  appropriation  of  ten  millions  and  fifty  thousand 
volunteers,  I  would  have  imposed  a  condition  that  the 
troops  should  not  invade  the  Mexican  territory.  But  the 
war  was  recognized  by  Congress.  Without  the  slightest 
opposition,  except  the  fourteen  who  voted  against  the  war, 
these  measures  were  passed,  and  the  army  invaded  Mexico 
and  achieved  at  Monterey  a  great  victory. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  Whigs  as  a 
party  cannot  oppose  the  supplies  to  the  army.  We  must 
oppose  the  acquisition  of  territory.  That  is  the  true 
ground.  I  would  as  soon  sustain  any  other  robbery  as  to 
rob  those  poor  wretches  of  their  homes.  This  ground  if 
manfully  sustained  would  give  us  peace.  It  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  suggestion  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
offered  the  first  resolution  in  Congress  against  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  territory.  In  the  Senate,  Judge  Berrien  copied  sub¬ 
stantially  this  resolution  ;  afterwards  Mr.  Webster  adopted, 
and  finally  every  Whig,  I  believe,  in  both  Houses  voted 
for  it.  This  expression  will  drive  the  administration  to 
make  a  peace,  to  offer  such  terms  as  will  be  accepted  by 
Mexico.  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  this  has  been  done 
already. 

At  the  next  session  there  will  be  a  majority  of  Whigs 
in  the  House.  They  will  be  as  much  opposed  to  robbing 
the  Mexicans  of  their  territory  as  the  Whigs  of  the  late 
House.  What  object  is  there  then  for  the  administration 
further  to  prosecute  the  war?  No  law  can  be  passed 
which  will  sanction  such  an  acquisition.  And  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  could  rat¬ 
ify  a  treaty  which  would  give  additional  territory. 

Several  of  my  warmest  friends  have  taken  the  ground 
to  withhold  supplies.  They  have  acted  conscientiously, 
and  with  their  views  I  would  not  say  they  have  acted 
wrong.  But  if  my  judgment  is  worth  anything,  this  can 
have  no  effect  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Such  a  vote 
cuts  off  from  us  the  Southern  States.  We  sacrifice  the 
Whigs  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Such 
a  position  taken  by  the  Whigs  as  a  party  overthrows  all 
our  hopes  of  reform  and  of  a  coming  triumph.  Indeed  the 
measure  would  be  suicidal.  I  have  had  some  experience 
during  the  late  war  (1812-15),  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that,  if  we  want  to  destroy  ourselves  as  a  party,  we  need 
only  take  this  ground.  And  whilst  it  will  destroy  us,  it 
can  never  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  My  view  is  that  the 
administration  should  be  called  on  to  offer  terms  to  the 
Mexican  government,  asking  no  territory.  No  man  breathes 
who  detests  this  war  more  than  I  do.  And  I  propose  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  forcing  the  administration  to 
make  peace.  This  Is  the  end  we  all  aim  at.  And  surely 
we  all  desire  to  secure  a  triumph  to  the  Whig  party.  A 
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man  must  be  blind  to  all  the  lights  of  experience  who  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  majority  of  votes  in  either  House  to  with¬ 
hold  supplies;  then  why  is  this  issue  urged?  It  can  never 
be  made  available.  It  can  only  destroy  us.  Let  those 
who  take  this  ground  maintain  it ;  and  we  should  give 
them  full  credit  for  their  honesty  and  patriotism ;  but  why 
may  not  the  mass  of  the  Whig  party  who  think  differently 
ask  of  them  the  same  toleration?  Why  shall  we  quarrel 
about  this?  This  our  opponents  desire.  We  all  agree 
that  the  war  must  be  ended.  Let  us  end  it  by  reaching 
the  administration  at  the  most  effectual  point.  A  con¬ 
trary  course  will  distract  and  may  ruin  us.  As  wise  men, 
as  patriots,  as  Christians,  we  should  take  the  ground  most 
likely  to  remove  from  our  country  this  terrible  calamity. 
And  when  that  is  done,  the  authors  of  so  much  evil  should 
be  called  to  account. 

Does  some  principle  of  selfishness  lurk  at  the  bottom  of 
this  movement  among  our  friends?  Agreeing  in  the  great 
point,  why  quarrel  about  the  details?  But  if  a  contrary 
course  from  that  I  have  indicated  be  taken,  a  Southern 
man  will  be  found  at  our  head.  I  say  no  more,  as  I  have 
but  a  common  lot  with  others. 

Cincinnati,  14  Aprils  1847. 

The  effort  to  bring  out  General  Taylor  has  been  a  con¬ 
fined  one,  extending  to  several  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  mentioned  for  the  Presidency,  but  who,  despairing  of 
success,  were  determined,  as  the  next  best  step  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  elevate  a  man  who  would  look  to  them  for  coun¬ 
sel  and  direction.  The  enthusiasm  for  General  Taylor 
seems  to  be  strong,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  increase 
its  strength.  I  had  supposed  that  he  had  good  sense 
enough  to  decline  a  consent  to  the  u.se  of  his  name,  as  his 
position  as  Major-General  would  place  him  on  higher 
ground  and  one  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  qualifica- 
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tions.  Perhaps  the  military  fever  will  overcome  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  Southern  man  and  a  large  slaveholder.  Some 
may  suppose  that  to  take  a  man  from  the  army  now  for 
President  may  at  the  next  election  encourage  the  army  on 
some  pretext  to  make  a  President.  But  on  this  subject  I 
shall  acquiesce.  Seeing  the  movements  and  dishonesty  of 
politicians,  my  hope  of  reform  such  as  will  save  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  weaker.  I  trust  in  God  that  there  will 
be  a  majority  of  Whigs  in  the  next  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  will  go  against  the  acquisition  of  territory,  which 
would  place  before  the  country  the  single  issue  of  land 
plunder.  Unless  the  military  fever  shall  sweep  over  the 
country,  I  have  no  fears  of  the  future.  But  this  may  give 
the  ascendancy  to  the  South  and  its  peculiar  interests. 

Cincinnati,  29  Aprils  1847. 

I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  my  friends,  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  friends  who  remain  passive  may  be  overcome  by  a 
single  vindictive  and  unprincipled  enemy.  Schenck,  aid¬ 
ed  by  one  or  two  other  persons,  has  done  more  to  injure 
me  in  Ohio  by  false  representations  than  a  hundred  friends 
have  counteracted.  At  Washington,  where  I  am  better 
known  than  in  Ohio,  the  efforts  of  Schenck  are  harmless. 

By  rallying  upon  Taylor,  in  all  probability  the  Whig 
party  will  lay  the  foundation  of  its  speedy  overthrow.  Ad¬ 
mit  that  he  may  be  elected  with  a  rush,  the  elements  will 
be  discordant,  and  neither  Taylor  nor  any  one  likely  to  be 
associated  with  him  can  give  consistency  and  harmony  to 
the  future  action  of  the  party.  He  is  rallied  upon  by  a 
set  of  politicians  determined  to  give  ascendancy  to  the 
South  and  to  advance  themselves.  If  we  must  have  a  mil¬ 
itary  republic  with  the  view  of  extending  Southern  inter¬ 
ests,  I  hope  it  may  be  under  Taylor.  As  to  Scott,  there 
never  was  a  more  ridiculous  thing  proposed  than  to  make 
him  President.  A  vain,  pompous,  empty-pated  man,  who 
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always  makes  himself  ridiculous  among  sensible  men. 

I  see  papers  are  coming  out  for  Corwin  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  I  may  have  been  misled  in  supposing 
that  I  had  friends  there.  Corwin  was  the  first  man  that 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my  becoming  a  candidate. 
Knowing  him,  I  had  not  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  and  I 
soon  found  that  his  professions  of  friendship  were  used  to 
depress  me.  He  was  for  Scott,  and  I  shall  expect  to  find 
him  for  Taylor.  In  short,  he  is  for  himself;  and  his  in¬ 
struments  are  active. 

My  impression  has  been  that  the  military  fever  may  sub¬ 
side,  and  the  people  may  resume  the  exercise  of  reason. 
Before  the  military  fever  rose  so  high,  my  friends  at  Wash¬ 
ington  often  said,  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition  in  Ohio, 
there  would  be  a  general  concurrence  among  the  Whigs, 
so  as  to  supersede  a  national  convention.  But  my  Ohio 
friends  seem  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  unscrupulous 
and  selfish  individuals. 

Cincinnati,  21  August^  1847. 

A  letter  I  received  yesterday  gives  an  account  of  move¬ 
ments  in  New  York  more  favorable  to  Taylor  than  I  had 
expected.  The  Whigs  act  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  led  by  the  South.  A  short  time  will 
indicate  the  course  of  coming  events.  My  situation  on  the 
bench  ties  my  hands,  so  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  talk 
with  a  very  few  friends. 

23  September^  1847. — ^  have  been  overwhelmed  day  and 
night  with  the  labor  of  my  third  volume  of  Reports.  This 
is  the  first  moment  I  have  been  relieved  from  the  work. 

Washington,  ii  January^  1848. 

Ohio  might  have  controlled  the  election  of  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  had  she  been  united,  but  the  time  has  passed,  and 
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she  has  only  to  follow  other  States,  instead  of  being  at 
their  head,  as  she  might  have  been. 

25  January^  1848. — Unless  I  am  greatly  deceiv'ed,  the 
military  fever  is  fast  subsiding.  This  may  be,  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  attributable  to  Mr.  Clay’s  movement.  He 
is  still  here.  We  have  had  a  friendly  interview.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  particularly  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Clay  is  desirous  that  his  name  should  be  used, 
unless  under  circumstances  that  shall  insure  success.  His 
friends  will  act  judiciously,  and  not  permit  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  him  to  blind  them  from  facts.  If  they  shall  advise 
him  to  run,  it  will  be  under  a  conviction  that  he  will  succeed. 

Doctor  Bailey,  in  the  Era^  has  fully  indorsed  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery.  Gid- 
dings  and,  I  believe,  all  the  anti-slavery  men  in  Congress 
will  do  the  same. 

Washington,  i  Febniary^  1848. 

Mr.  Clay’s  presence  here  has  abated  the  military  fever; 
yet  it  may  be  again  raised.  If  the  non-slaveholding  States 
shall  remain  firm,  they  may  control  the  result.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  here  entertain  no  feelings 
of  hostility  to  myself,  and,  should  he  withdraw,  they  will 
not  go  to  Taylor.  I  have  twice  had  very  free  and  full  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name  unless  there  shall  be 
the  highest  assurance  of  success.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  in  this  re.spect  be  as  easily  misled  as  he  has 
heretofore  been. 

15  February^  1848. — A  union  of  Ohio  on  myself  would 
still  control  the  result.  But  if  Ohio  shall  be  divided, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  prospect.  If  Ohio  were  united, 
the  non-slaveholding  States  would  wheel  into  line  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Clay  shall  withdraw,  which  seems  to  be  generally 
anticipated. 
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I  March^  1848. — Corwin’s  friendsjhave  become  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Mr.  Clay  under  the  hope  that  a  conflict  will  be 
brought  about  between  his  friends  and  mine  in  Ohio, 
which  shall  induce  the  friends  of  Clay  to  rally  upon  Cor¬ 
win,  should  Clay  decline.  Now  this  conflict  of  friends 
must  be  avoided.  Schenck  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The 
clique  are  desperate,  and  I  fear  that  they  will  have  a  con¬ 
test.  There  must  be  none,  however,  between  Clay’s 
friends  and  mine.  My  position  has  been  taken,  and  was 
taken  at  the  first,  that  if  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  can  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  can  be  elected,  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
way.  All  my  friends  know  that  the  office  is  not  an  object 
of  solicitude  with  me,  and  that  I  do  not  desire  it  except 
under  circumstances  which  shall  lead  to  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  Government.  And  if  Mr.  Clay  can  be  elected  I 
shall  be  content  and  gratified.  In  the  event  of  his  declin¬ 
ing,  I  am  told  his  friends  will  unite  with  mine. 

Indianapolis,  19  May^  1848. 

Schenck  reports  that  Ohio  and  New  York  are  in  a  blaze 
for  Scott.  The  object  of  my  adversaries  is  to  break  me 
down  in  Ohio,  and  thereby  promote  their  own  selfish  mo¬ 
tives.  In  this  State  the  people  are  united,  and  their  dele¬ 
gation  will  present  at  the  convention  an  unbroken  front. 
If  Ohio  would  do  the  same,  the  result  would  not  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  I  do  not  believe,  if  nominated,  that  Scott  can  carry 
the  State.  The  Liberty  party  will  not  support  him,  and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  our  best  Whigs  who  will  not 
vote  for  him.  The  Quakers  will  not  consider  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  merit  consists,  and  qualifications  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  in  his  having  fought  well,  and  slain  in  a  miserable 
war  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Detroit,  24  Jnne^  1848. 

Early  in  May  I  left  home  for  my  circuit,  and  since  then 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  224.  9 
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have  been  laboriously  engaged,  night  and  day,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  my  judicial  duties.  My  enemies  have  tri¬ 
umphed,  but  they  have  gained  nothing  for  the  country  or 
for  Ohio.  The  result  has  not  in  the  least  affected  my  equa¬ 
nimity.  You  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  depressed. 
You  shall  not  want  a  friend  whilst  I  shall  live. 

Washington,  10  December^  1848. 

General  Taylor,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  act  under  the  best 
motives,  and  by  the  advice  of  those  he  shall  deem  most 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  But  he  may  have  a  less  tran¬ 
quil  time  than  may  be  expected.  The  experiment  is  yet 
to  be  tried  as  to  the  success  of  an  administration  which 
must  be  controlled  by  the  heads  of  departments.  If  these 
offices  shall  not  be  filled  judiciously,  there  will  be  trouble. 
General  Jackson  was  chiefly  influenced  by  his  friends ;  but 
the  impression  was,  generally,  that  he  dictated  the  course 
of  his  administration.  This,  I  think,  will  not  be  the  case 
with  General  Taylor.  We  must  hope  for  the  best,  and  I 
.shall  rejoice  if  he  shall  succeed  beyond  the  expectations  of 
his  most  ardent  friends.  He  will  have  to  meet  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  and  in  sanctioning  or  vetoing  it  must  give 
great  offense  to  his  friends  either  south  or  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line. 

Ohio  richly  deserves  her  fate.  A  more  unprincipled  set 
of  political  jugglers  never  lived  than  was  found  in  Ohio. 
Looked  to  as  the  leading  Whig  State,  she  might  have  led 
the  Union,  but  she  was  .sacrificed  from  selfish  and  personal 
considerations.  And  the  very  men  who  contributed  to  her 
deba.sement  (the  vote  of  Ohio  went  for  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate,  Lewis  Cass)  have  been  eulogized  more  than  others 
for  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  Whig  cause.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  contest  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  a  candidate 
who  was  Whig  enough,  and  at  last  these  very  men  rallied 
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on  a  man  who  said  he  would  not  be  the  candidate  of  any 
party  or  represent  the  principles  of  any  party. 

I  did  not  approve  of  the  candidate  brought  out  by  the 
Western  Reserve,  but  I  believe  the  Whigs  of  that  part  of 
Ohio  showed  a  higher  devotion  to  principle  than  the  Whigs 
of  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Unscrupulous  as  Schenck 
has  been,  he  acknowledges  that,  in  taking  the  course  he 
did,  he  abandoned  the  Whig  ground.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  Whig  leaders  would  agree  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  if  in  doing  so  they  could  sustain  themselves. 
But  badly  as  I  think  of  many  of  the  Whigs,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  country  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  Whig 
party.  And  I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  the  free-soil 
Whigs  amalgamate  with  the  Locofoco  party.  Without 
conciliation,  the  Whig  party  of  Ohio  is  doomed  to  become 
a  small  party.  They  have  been  somewhat  abusive  of  the 
free-soil  Whigs  who,  I  admit,  have  been  equally  violent. 
I  hope  a  better  feeling  may  be  restored,  and  that  on  the 
free-soil  ground  a  party  may  be  rallied,  having  the  Whigs 
for  its  basis,  which  shall  carry  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of 
Ohio  and  of  all  the  free  States. 


Cincinnati,  2  November^  1855. 

The  pressure  of  the  business  of  my  court  is  such  that  I 
have  not  a  moment’s  leisure.  I  have  regretted  to  see  the 
course  taken  by  Judge  Kane.  Next  winter  a  case  will  be 
before  the  court,  which  involves  the  right  of  a  slaveholder 
to  bring  his  slaves  into  a  free  State  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  voted  for  Chase  under  protest.  Our  personal  relations 
have  always  been  friendly,  but  I  have  been  opposed  to  his 
ultraism  and  to  the  means  used  for  his  own  advancement. 
Statesmanship  seems  now  to  consist  in  arraying  one  part 
of  the  Union  against  the  other  in  order  to  carry  an  elec¬ 
tion.  This  will  soon  ruin  our  Government.  The  ultra 
men  are  unwilling  to  plant  themselves  on  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  The  vSupreme  Court  has  decided  that  slavery  exists 
by  virtue  of  the  municipal  law,  and  is  local.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  gives  Congress  no  power  to  institute  slavery ;  then 
there  can  be  no  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  for  there  is  no 
power  but  Congress  which  can  legislate  for  the  Territories. 
Squatter-sovereignty  is  not  a  part  of  our  Government. 

When  a  people  of  a  Territory  come  to  form  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  have  a  right  to  say  whether  the  State  shall 
be  a  free  or  a  slave  State.  And  there  is  no  more  danger 
of  a  free  Territory  becoming  a  slave  State  than  there  is  of 
a  free  State  becoming  a  slave  State.  It  is  a  question 
which  belongs  to  the  people  of  a  State,  and  there  is  no 
danger  in  leaving  a  Territory  open  to  be  populated  by  the 
people  of  the  Union.  More  than  five  will  settle  in  it  from  the 
free  States  where  one  settler  will  come  from  the  slave  States. 

As  to  the  frauds  of  Missouri,  they  do  not  belong  to  our 
system,  and  they  should  be  rebuked  and  punished  by  the 
national  power,  the  Territory  being  under  the  protection 
of  the  Union  and  the  power  of  Congress. 

Our  Government  has  been  so  corrupt  that  I  have  doubts 
now  whether  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  country  to  re¬ 
form  the  Government.  All  I  have  predicted  in  regard  to 
this  has  been  realized,  and  unless  the  demagogues  who 
have  ruled  us  for  years  can  be  put  down,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brought  back  upon  its  old  foundations,  it  must  come 
to  an  end,  even  sooner  than  I  apprehended.  You  may  as 
w'ell  build  a  castle  in  the  air  as  to  sustain  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  without  a  moral  basis. 

In  regard  to  the  other  matter  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
I  have  not  thought  of  it.  One  thing  is  certain  that  if  I 
could  reach  the  office  by  every  vote  in  the  Union  I  would 
refuse  it,  unless  it  could  be  conferred  on  such  principles 
as  would  lead  to  a  thorough  reformation.  This  I  doubt  is 
now  out  of  the  question.  All  the  politicians  are  against 
me,  and  hav'e  been,  as  they  have  good  reason  to  believe 
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the  change  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  them.  I  can 
say  in  truth  that  I  do  not  desire  the  office.  This  hasty 
note  I  write  to  you  in  confidence.  It  is  better  that  my 
opinions  should  only  find  their  way  to  the  public  from  the 
bench. 

We  have  fifty-four  of  a  majority  from  the  free  States  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  this 
majority  cannot  protect  our  rights?  My  opinion  is  that 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  reform  ourselves  in  send¬ 
ing  to  Congress  instable  men. 


Cincinnati,  8  March^  1856. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter.  Feeling  no  de¬ 
sire  to  change  my  position,  I  shall  remain  passive  and 
await  popular  action.  Knowing  the  manceuvers  of  politi¬ 
cians,  I  am  sure  we  are  to  witness  again,  as  we  have  for 
years  past,  that  the  demagogues  are  to  control  the  people 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  convention.  Look  at  the 
results  of  the  late  one  in  Philadelphia  (Native  American). 
A  few  Southern  men  undertook  to  divide  the  North,  to 
secure  a  Southern  victory.  And  yet  Northern  men  are  led 
by  such  means.  Bluster  is  more  successful  than  good 
sense.  Popular  government  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless¬ 
ing,  when  wielded  by  selfish  and  corrupt  men. 


Minnesota,  Lake  Pepin,  3  September^  1859. 

In  regard  to  the  ensuing  election  for  President,  I  have 
given  myself  no  other  concern  than  to  state,  when  occa¬ 
sion  required,  that  this  Government  could  not,  unless  re¬ 
formed,  continue  twenty  years.  A  torrent  of  corruption, 
wide  and  deep,  has  overspread  the  country,  and  must  ruin 
it,  unless  speedily  arrested.  The  convention  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  (1856)  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands.  They 
knew  that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  be  beaten  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  would  have  ended  the  controversy.  But  the  bar- 
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gain  had  been  made  by  the  New  Yorkers  with  Fremont, 
a  man  not  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  auditor,  and 
they  determined  that  the  spoils  should  be  secured  by  them. 
Not  a  man  in  the  South  who  did  not  know  what  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  on  the  above  issue;  and  yet  the  North  in¬ 
curred  the  risk  of  defeat  rather  than  give  up  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  one  of  Pierce’s  cabinet  admitted  they  could 
be  beaten,  especially  Marcy,  their  ablest  man.  The  late 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Orr,  said  to  me  just  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  “If  you  had  been  brought  before  the  country,  you 
would  have  smashed  us  up.”  I  observed  to  him  that  I 
would  have  done  another  thing,  and  that  is,  I  would  have 
taught  the  South  how  to  behave  itself.  He  laughed  and 
observed,  “Perhaps  you  would.”  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
fact  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  Fremont  was  nominat¬ 
ed.  To  elect  him,  one  of  the  managers  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  “A  half  million  of  dollars  may  be  had  to  insure  his 
election.” 

Now  can  any  honest  man  trust  such  a  body  as  that?  I 
have  said  to  no  man  that  I  should  consent  to  the  use  of 
my  name;  but  my  friends  have  requested  me  to  keep  the 
subject  open  until  the  next  Congress.  General  Cameron,  a 
trading  politician,  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Seward,  and  has  engaged  to  transfer  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  a  man  of  such  known  predilections 
and  contracted  qualities  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement.  The  result  will  be  known  by  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  Upon  the  whole  my  friends  think  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  delay  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  Chase,  he  is  the  most  unprincipled  man  po¬ 
litically  that  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  selfish,  beyond 
any  other  man.  And  I  know  from  the  bargain  he  has 
made  in  being  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  is  ready  to  make 
any  bargain  to  promote  his  interest.  I  know  him  well.  I 
speak  positively,  because  I  know  what  I  say. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  QUESTION. 

BY  Z.  SWIFT  HOI.BROOK. 

Among  the  great  forces  that  have  ever  moved  man  to 
activity  we  must  hasten  to  record  the  love  of  country. 
Like  ocean  currents  or  trade-winds  that  hasten  a  boat  on¬ 
ward  to  its  destination  or  drive  it  from  its  course,  so  life’s 
great  motives  urge  man  on  to  duty,  to  adventure,  to  peril, 
and  even  to  death.  Said  Hamlet : — 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me 
what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  up¬ 
on  me.”  1 

Yet,  at  that  moment  Hamlet  was  played  upon  by  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  action  that  was  greater  than  any  physical  force. 
The  forces  within  him  moved  him.  The  love  of  home, 
the  desire  to  acquire,  the  longing  for  a  good  name,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge,  the  hope  of  immortality, — all  these  and 
more  are  placed  in  man  to  lure  him  forth  from  a  condition 
of  ignorance  and  sloth,  from  a  savage  life  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  industry  and  wisdom.  In  his  efforts  to  .satisfy 
the  wants  that  are  arou.sed  within  him  by  these  life  mo¬ 
tives  the  wild  savage  in  the  jungle  becomes  civilized  man, 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  Into  this  golden  urn, — 
the  love  of  country, — the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  artist 
have  flung  all  of  pathos  and  eloquence.  The  national 
hymns  of  every  land  are  its  language,  for  music  has  poured 
forth  its  grandest  notes  in  homage  to  this  passion.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  fireside  and  native  land,  the  noble  Gaul  went  forth 
to  death  when  the  legions  of  Rome  and  the  cruel  Caesar 
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were  coming ;  while  the  more  timid  cast  their  jewels,  and 
then  themselves,  into  the  flames,  preferring  death  to  subju¬ 
gation  and  slavery. 

The  love  of  country  is  the  racial  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  and  is  divinely  implanted  in  man  for  a  wise  and 
noble  end.  The  savage  boy  that  accompanied  Stanley, 
cried  with  joy  when  he  saw  again  the  jungles  that'  he 
called  “home”  and  some  tattooed  savages  that  answered 
to  those  words,  “father”  and  “mother”  and  “brother.” 
About  this  sentiment,  more  powerful  than  argument  or 
logic,  because  it  is  a  native  instinct  that  leads  man  forth 
to  victory,  have  clustered  the  choicest  of  man’s  affections, 
the  noblest  of  his  ambitions. 

Hence,  conquest  by  the  sword,  from  any  desire  for  ter¬ 
ritorial  acquisition,  for  selfish  purposes,  to  exact  tribute,  or 
to  satisfy  a  false  notion  of  national  glory,  whether  in  the 
name  of  religion  or  civilization,  is  a  warfare  against  the 
best  instincts  of  human  nature ;  and  the  voice  that  instinct¬ 
ively  cries  out  in  protest  is  nothing  but  the  echo  from  a 
far-off  and  divine  shore.  The  waves  that  break  in  ripples 
at  our  feet  are  the  spent  forces  of  a  boundless  deep,  for  the 
love  of  country  is  a  divine  passion.  Lamartine  has  said, 
that  the  love  of  country  includes  all  other  passions.  The 
savage  loves  his  own  country  as  naturally,  if  not  as  wisely, 
as  we  love  our  own.  He  will  defend  its  borders  from  for¬ 
eign  intrusion,  his  hut  and  naked  offspring,  as  naturally 
as  we  defend  our  firesides  and  our  homes  or  our  national 
integrity  and  honor.  The  racial  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  may  vary  in  its  moods  and  tenses,  and  it  may,  through 
ignorance,  mistake  a  friend  for  a  foe,  as  did  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  in  Africa  who  shot  poisoned  darts  at  Stanley 
and  his  followers,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the  passion  is  one. 

The  love  of  another’s  country,  compared  with  that  of 
one’s  own,  is  like  the  love  of  another’s  property  or  an¬ 
other’s  family  compared  with  the  love  of  one’s  own.  Such 
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a  love  may  exist,  and  have  the  real  good  of  that  country  or 
property  or  family  more  at  heart  than  the  one  who  is  their 
natural  defender  or  legal  guardian.  Such  a  love  would 
naturally  be  open  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  for  its  twin  sister 
is  covetousness.  Covetousness  desires  not  to  serve,  but  to 
conquer.  It  is  not  love,  it  is  lust.  It  has  not  the  good  of 
an  object  at  heart,  but  the  good  of  self,  falsely  so-called. 
It  resembles  the  divine  quality  of  unselfish  good-will  as 
avarice  resembles  the  desire  to  acquire;  as  rationalism  re¬ 
sembles  reason ;  as  credulity  resembles  faith ;  as  ignorance 
resembles  innocence ;  as  fanaticism  resembles  zeal ;  as  su¬ 
perstition  is  like  religion.  Hamlet  held  up  to  the  face  of 
his  mother  that  brother  who  was  but  a  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment  of  the  true  king;  so  every  trait  in  human  nature  that 
is  imperial  and  noble  has  its  counterfeit  that  is  degrading 
and  contemptible  because  it  is  selfish.  This  counterfeit 
king  may  usurp  the  throne  and  may,  therefore,  like  any 
vice  pass  for  virtue,  and  often  be  mistaken  for  it;  but  in 
every  essential  quality  it  is  wholly  unlike  it,  both  as  to 
the  motive  that  gave  it  birth,  and  as  to  its  fruitage.  Fa¬ 
naticism  is  ignorance  on  fire ;  enthusiasm  is  energized  in¬ 
telligence. 

The  final  word  of  patriotism,  no  less  than  of  religion  or 
of  ethics,  is  the  old  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  not  covet.” 
We  approach  the  border-land  of  duty  and  right,  when  we 
watch  the  setting  sun  upon  our  own  possessions  or  native 
land,  and  there  we  find  those  words,  as  at  the  gateway  of 
the  World’s  Fair,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.” 

With  this  great  instinct,  so  universal  and  so  powerful 
that  it  has  moved  all  men  alike,  civilized  or  savage,  and  in 
all  ages  from  antiquity  to  modernity,  international  moral¬ 
ity  has  been  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  no 
nation  to-day  dares  to  ignore  it  as  a  theory,  if  not  the  prac¬ 
tice,  in  international  law.  International  morality  is  noth- 
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ing  but  the  golden  rule  exalted  into  a  social  force  and  na¬ 
tionalized.  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  arts  of  peace.  Principles  make  international  mor¬ 
ality  ;  the  usage  of  nations  makes  international  law.  The 
one  is  the  ideal,  too  apt  to  be  a  theory ;  the  other  is  the 
real,  usually  the  practice.  One  is  too  likely  to  be  the  fan¬ 
cy,  the  other  the  fact.  International  morality  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  England  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Egypt, — 
in  all  of  those  countries  where  her  drum-taps  follow  the 
setting  sun.  It  would  ask  the  Dutch  to  explain  by  what 
right  twenty-five  million  people  in  Java  are  governed  by 
two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  their  number  in  Holland,  and 
that  for  purposes  of  gain.  It  would  inquire  of  Spain  where 
she  acquired  her  rights  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  International  law,  however,  assumes  that  these 
nations  have  sovereign  power  in  these  remote  lands,  be¬ 
cause  by  conquest  international  law  recognizes  sovereign¬ 
ty.  Woolsey  says,^  that  the  territory  of  a  nation,  or  that 
portion  of  the  earth  over  which  it  exercises  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  may  have  begun  to  pertain  to  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  may  have  derived  its  title:  i.  From  occupa¬ 
tion  of  land  which  was  before  vacant,  and  from  prescrip¬ 
tion  public  and  uninterrupted ;  2.  P'roin  occupation  by  col¬ 
onies,  or  other  incorporation  of  land  before  occupied;  3. 
P'roin  conquest,  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  at  length  ending  in 
prescriptive  right;  4.  P'roin  purchase  or  from  gift. 

The  Philippine  question  involves  not  only  a  keen  dis¬ 
crimination  between  international  law  and  international 
morality,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  liberty;  for 
we  must  all  agree  with  Lamartine,  that  civilization  itself, 
imposed  through  force,  is  a  servitude;  and  the  first  condi¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  social  progress  may  be  accepted  by  a 
people,  is,  that  this  people  may  be  free  to  refuse  it.* 

*  International  Law. 

*  Car  la  civilisation  meme,  impos^e  par  la  force,  cst  une  servitude,  et  la 
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It  is  just  here  that  such  a  wide  diversity  of  views  on  the 
Philippine  question  is  possible.  If  the  American  people, 
from  motives  of  gain,  or  from  desire  for  conquest,  or  even 
for  purposes  of  civilizing  an  unwilling  people,  were  resort¬ 
ing  to  force-power,  instead  of  influence-power,  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  a  selfish  or  even  an  unselfish  end,  the 
conscience  and  good  judgment  of  the  people  would  be  sad¬ 
ly  under  a  cloud  which  time  and  reflection  would  surely 
cause  to  pass  away.  No  political  party  can  afford  to  let 
the  people  find  a  flaw  in  its  moral  perceptions.  A  politi¬ 
cal  party  may  be  forgiven  mistakes  of  judgment,  but  not 
mistakes  of  purpose.  If,  as  Secretary  Long  says,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  are  an  elephant  on  our  hands,  then  the  mistake  is 
one  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  our  commissioners  at  Paris, 
not  necessarily  a  cloud  on  the  moral  horizon  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  administration. 

Now  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  American  people  have 
overlooked  some  plain  and  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  justice  in  considering  the  Philippine  question.  The 
very  cause  of  war  with  Spain  was  a  righteous  indignation 
at  her  treatment  of  the  Cubans.  A  more  unselfish  motive 
for  war  could  not  be  conceived  of  than  led  the  people  and 
the  Congress  to  push  the  President  into  it.  All  civilized 
people  condemn  England  because  the  cry  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  and  the  Greeks  in  their  unequal  struggle  with  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  savage  Turk  went  unheeded.  That  the  strong 
shall  protect  the  weak  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  interna¬ 
tional  morality,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  founded  on  it. 
No  one  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  patriotism,  or  wisdom,  or 
moral  character  in  viewing  the  duties  and  rights  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  Philippines.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet  are 
as  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  international  morality,  no 
less  than  to  those  of  international  law,  as  are  Edward 

premiere  condition  qu’un  progres  social  soit  accept^  par  un  peuple,  c’est 
que  ce  peuple  soit  libre  de  le  refuser. — Jeanne  D’Arc. 
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Atkinson,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Senators  Edmunds  or  Hoar. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  “The 
Present  Crisis,”  is  most  admirable  in  its  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  fine  resume  of  the  moral  precepts  and  politi¬ 
cal  maxims  at  the  basis  of  this  republic  that  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with,  and  that  we  should  need  now  to  recall  pro¬ 
vided  our  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  had  no  moral  ba¬ 
sis  for  support.  But  that  is  the  very  question  at  issue. 
Hence  it  is  misleading  to  quote  these  as  if  any  one  had 
forgotten  them ;  for,  in  .so  doing,  Mr.  Mead  begs  the  en¬ 
tire  question.  If  President  Schurman  is  right,  then  Mr. 
Mead  is  wrong;  not  in  his  precepts  and  maxims,  for  those 
are  always  true,  but  in  assuming  that  they  apply  to  the 
Philippine  question. 

President  Schurman  .says: — 

“First,  the  United  States. having  assumed. sovereignty  over  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  is  engaged  in  establishing  that  sovereignty.  The  issue  to-day  is  not 
a  commercial  one,  although  the  natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  are 
of  great  value,  and  wait  only  American  capital  for  their  development. 
Nor  is  the  question  one  of  political  expediency  or  of  party  politics,  al¬ 
though  in  its  collateral  branch  there  may  Ije  aspects  on  which  j)olitical 
parties  may  properly  divide.  The  question  to-day  is  a  purely  moral 
question.  The  vital  issue  is  the  honor  of  the  nation,  the  protection  of 
loyal  Filipinos,  and  the  fulfdment  of  our  obligations  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  involved  in  our  acceptance  of  sovereigtity. 

“Secondly,  the  means  and  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  decided  by  the  President;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  President  understands  the  situation  better  than  any  one  else  can 
possibly  do,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  receipt  of  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  civil  and  military,  and  has  the  judgment  of  experts  upon  the 
facts  reported.  I  have  no  <loubt  the  President  will  soon  effect  a  solution 
of  the  Philippine  problem  which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
American  people.  To  his  statesmanship  and  tried  ability  we  must  en¬ 
trust  the  issue  with  perfect  confidence.” 

And  Mr.  Isabel  Artaclio,  a  former  partner  of  Agiiinaldo, 
ha.s  made  a  statement,  under  oath,  under  date  of  July  19th, 
a  part  of  which  is  as  follows : — 
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“  The  present  rebellion,  far  from  aiming  at  the  true  emancipation  of 
the  country,  is  carried  on  to  gratify  personal  political  ambitions,  mean 
and  spurious  affectation,  in  order  to  perpetrate  with  immunity,  under 
the  guise  of  a  so-called  political  system  established  under  the  name  of  a 
republic,  acts  eminently  barbarous,  treacherous,  and  despotic,  and  crimes 
unknown  in  the  code  of  penalties  throughout  the  world. 

“  The  present  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  while  having  for  its  professed  object  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  in  reality  a  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  people  under  the  most  intolerable  slavery — domestic 
slavery — and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  the  sacred  attributes 
of  God,  country.  King. 

“That  the  present  rebellious  movement  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  best  elements  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  those  who  are  free  to 
exercise  a  wise  and  honest  discrimination,  for  they  recognize  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  them  the  desired  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  assump)- 
tion  of  independence  will  lead  to  self-murder,  for  the  .state  of  chaos  that 
will  result  will  bring  misery  and  ruin  to  the  people.” 

Secretary  Long  in  his  Home  Market  Club  speecli  was  not 
wanting  in  moral  perception,  when  he  said : — 

“  Why  doubt  and  repine,  when  the  time  of  doubting  and  repining  is 
inexorably  past,  and  when  doubting  and  repining  can  now  do  no  good  ? 
Why  shall  not  the  United  States,  now  that  these  lands  and  tribes  have 
been  intrusted  to  its  disposition,  enter  upon  the  trust  thus  imposed  upon 
it,  with  the  determination  that,  as  it  liegan  by  freeing  them  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression,  it  w’ill  go  on  and  insure  them  still  larger  bles.sings  of 
liberty  and  civilization,  and  will  so  bear  itself  toward  them  that  in  secur¬ 
ing  their  welfare  it  .shall  also  promote  its  own,  and,  as  always  happens 
when  men  or  nations  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  good-will,  the 
reward  shall  come  to  l>oth  in  their  mutual  increase?  Is  not  that  the 
statesmanship  of  the  great  Master  who  limited  not  his  mission  or  that  of 
his  disciples  to  his  own  chosen  people,  but  proclaimed  that  his  gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world  unto  all  nations — that  greate.st  state.s- 
man  of  all  time,  Jesus  Christ.” 

Governor  Roosevelt,  in  his  speech  at  Ocean  Grove,  N. 
J.,  was  not  lacking  in  moral  heroism  when  he  said : — 

“  The  nation  is  face  to  face  with  a  duty  that  calls  for  heroism.  We  put 
our  pick  into  the  rotten  foundations  of  Spanish  government,  Ijoth  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  We  tumbled  the  building  down  in  as  righteous  a 
war  as  was  ever  undertaken.  If  w’e  are  worth  a  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  ruins  are  cleared  away, 
and  the  temple  of  justice  and  honesty  reared  in  their  places. 
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“  We  shall  be  guilty  of  a  terrible  wrong  to  humanity,  if  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  we  retreat  Ijefore  armed  savagery,  instead  of  organizing  a  suitable 
government,  which  shall  guarantee  justice  to  every  one,  and  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  measure  of  liberty  to  those  who  show  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

“The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  wrong  done  by  the  mere 
sentimentalist  is  often  of  larger  proportions  and  more  elastic  than  any 
other  kind  of  wrong,  and  of  this  wrong  we  shall  be  guilty  if  we  fail  to  do 
our  task  thoroughly  and  well. 

“  If  the  people  let  their  representatives  in  Congress  hamper  the  admin¬ 
istration,  as  they  did  last  winter,  when  they  refused  to  put  the  army  up¬ 
on  a  proper  footing,  then  the  people  have  themselves  to  thank  if  the  war 
lingers,  with  difficulties  aiifl  dangers  increased.  What  the  people  have 
to  do  is  to  resolve  to  back  up  the  President  to  the  full  in  seeing  that  the 
outburst  of  savagery  is  repressed  once  for  all,  and  what  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  see  that  these  tropic  islands  in  the  east  and  west  alike  are  not 
left  to  the  prey  of  paupers  and  spoilsmen,  but  are  governed  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  their  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  for  the  honor 
and  renown  of  America.” 


We  may  not  agree  with  Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  intelligence  of  Agiiinaldo  and  his  leaders,  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  may  be  savages,  but  all  the 
testimony  goes  to  show  that  he  is  intelligent. 

If  the  Filipinos  were  a  civilized  people,  or  even  a  .sav¬ 
age  tribe,  having  no  relation  to  us  or  to  other  nations,  in 
the  full  pos.ses.sion  of  their  own  land,  having  a  govern¬ 
ment,  or  even  a  recognized  head,  with  power  to  declare 
war  or  make  treaties ;  or  having  at  least,  as  ex-President 
Cleveland  would  say,  a  post-office  address,  then  no  one 
could  question  our  duty  or  our  opportunity  with  such  a 
nation,  no  matter  what  its  code  of  ethics  or  its  political 
science  might  be.  But  Agiiinaldo  does  not  repre.sent  even 
one  island,  much  less  the  fourteen  hundred  islands  that  are 
in  this  archipelago.  He  can  show  no  authority  for  treat¬ 
ing  in  their  behalf,  except  that  of  a  dictator.  His  domi¬ 
nation  would  be  fatal  to  personal  and  property  rights,  for 
which,  by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  our  government  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  be  spon.sor.  The  territory  of  these  fourteen 
hundred  islands  is  as  vast  as  all  of  the  New  England  States, 
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New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  islands  have 
never  yielded  to  Spain  or  to  any  foreign  power. 

The  play  is  not  worth  the  candle,  or  they  would  have 
been  subjected  long  ago  to  Spanish  protection,  or  to  En¬ 
glish  civilization  in  the  form  of  “bullets,  brandy,  and  the 
Bible.”  Notwithstanding  these  evil  companions,  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  introduced  even  by  these  methods,  has  done  its  leav¬ 
ening  work,  and  has  civilized  wherever  it  has  gone.  If 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  English  soldiers  in  India  are 
diseased,  as  Carnegie  says,  they  have  been  in  good  compa¬ 
ny  to  the  extent  that  they  have  carried  moral  precepts  with 
their  immoral  practices. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain,  our  course 
was  perfectly  simple,  and  the  President  voiced  public  sen¬ 
timent  when  he  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  acquiring  new 
territory.  The  whole  issue  was  a  moral  issue, — the  rights 
of  the  Cubans  in  Cuba.  Our  apology  for  the  war  was  that 
American  interests  were  involved.  To  avoid  this  war, 
how  long  and  how  patiently  the  President  parlied  with 
Spanish  diplomacy,  Spanish  cunning,  deceit,  treachery,  un¬ 
til  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  drove  him  to  action,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  Congress  bringing  its  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him,  rather  than  from  his  own  volition.  The  Con¬ 
gress  acted  because,  as  the  President  said,  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  intolerable. 

Secretary  Long  has  made  such  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  result  that  I  will  here  quote  it  literally. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Conimo<lore  Dewey  with 
the  Asiatic  fleet  was  at  Hongkong.  The  <leclaration  of  neutrality  by 
Great  Britain  made  it  imperative  that  the  American  admiral  should  sail 
away.  Spain’s  Asiatic  squadron  was  stationed  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away,  at  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  stronghold  in  the  Pacific.  Military 
strategy  made  it  clear,  as  Dewey’s  success  soon  afterward  proved,  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  .strike  at  the  heart  of  Spain’s  power  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

“  After  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  it  was  necessary  for  Admiral  Dewey 
to  maintain  the  advantage  thus  gained.  After  the  conquest  of  the  city 
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of  Manila  by  the  army  and  navy,  the  interest  of  humanity,  property,  and 
commerce  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
authority,  and  thereby  prevent  arson,  riot,  and  chaos,  which  would  have 
followed  the  abandonment  of  the  city  by  the  Americans. 

“  Personally,  as  I  have  said  l)efore,  I  would  have  l>een  very  glad  if  the 
Philippine  elephant  had  never  l)een  put  on  our  hands.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  i.slands  were  in  our  hands,  as  the  result  of  the  destiny  of 
war,  and  there  was  no  other  alternative  for  the  President  but  to  hold 
them,  and  endeavor  to  maintain  order  until  their  future  government 
could  Ije  mapped  out  by  Congress. 

“  In  the  maintenance  of  American  authority  in  the  Philippines,  the 
President  had  in  mind  their  future  welfare  and  the  l>etterment  of  their 
deplorable  condition.  Orders  were  sent  to  General  Otis  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  preserve  harmony  with  the  Filipinos,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  good  intentions  of  America  toward  them  and  their  future. 
Notwithstanding  the  constant  efforts  of  General  Otis  and  the  American 
officials  to  preserve  peace  and  to  avoid  a  conflict,  Aguinaldo  and  his  ar¬ 
my  of  Tagals  attacked  our  soldiers,  who  had  delivered  them  from  Span¬ 
ish  despotism.  After  their  attack  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
take  aggressive  measures  until  the  insurgents  surrender  to  our  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  and  keep  the  peace. 

“  I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  form  of  government  for  the  Filipi¬ 
nos,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  they  have  proven  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  self-government  a  form  of  government  will  be  given  them  which 
will  l)e  acceptable.  Of  course  the  insurrection  must  be  quelled  before 
the  matter  of  civil  government  can  be  decided.  I  believe  peace  will 
.soon  come  in  the  islands.  The  question  of  their  future  government  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  deal  with. 

“  Official  re}K)rts  received  by  the  admini.stration  show  that  many  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  islands  are  in  favor  of  American  control.  When  the 
American  authority  has  secured  good  order  I  predict  a  future  for  the 
Philippines  which  will  be  one  of  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity 
for  the  people  there.” 

So  far  a.s  any  light  may  be  derived,  therefore,  from  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  we  are  in  the  Philippines  as  the 
logical  result  of  a  war  that  was  begun  from  the  most  un¬ 
selfish  of  motives, — a  war  in  behalf  of  a  long-suffering  and 
down-trodden  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Weyler  intended  to  exterminate  the  Cubans,  and,  but  for 
our  interference,  would  have  accomplished  his  purpose. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  Spain  had  no  rights  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  deed  us  for  our  twenty 
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million  dollars,  that  her  quit-claim  was  valueless.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  thinkers  like  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain.  Ex-President  E.  Benja¬ 
min  Andrews,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  Philippines 
are  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  possessions  as  the  State 
of  Illinois.  If  we  have  no  rights  there  sanctioned  by  in¬ 
ternational  law  or  international  ethics,  then  our  duty  in 
the  Philippines  is  to  withdraw,  and  our  opportunity  there 
is  simply  that  of  a  nation  that  is  trespassing,  and  we  must 
turn  about.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  action  to 
the  Inlipinos  themselves?  How  would  it  affect  the  distrib¬ 
uting  of  China? 

The  Chinese  wall  is  coming  down,  and  must  now  be 
used  for  scientific  purposes.  The  Eastern  question,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  China 
alone,  depend  upon  our  action.  Asia  is  to  be  European¬ 
ized.  The  European  demands  ten  times  as  many  com¬ 
modities  as  an  Asiatic.  The  effect  of  Western  civilization 
upon  the  oriental  is  seen  in  the  awakening  of  Japan.  The 
foreign  trade  with  Japan  is  $9.60  per  capita.  With  China 
it  is  9  cents  per  capita  of  population.  The  hope  of  China 
is  in  awakening  to  modern  civilization,  and,  while  she  is 
doing  it,  in  the  protection  against  Russia,  which  can  come 
only  from  the  united  action  of  Phigland  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  interested  in  the  commercial  conquest  of 
China;  for,  if  the  Muscovite  found  the  Philippines  aban¬ 
doned,  he  would  seize  upon  them  as  upon  the  threshold  to 
China.  It  is  a  question,  if  the  most  cruel  thing  that  the 
Americans  could  do  to-day  would  not  be  to  leave  the  eight 
million  Filipinos  to  the  mercy  of  Russia.  The  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  could  tell  them  what  that  means.  Beware  of  Adam 
Zad  the  bear. 

Morality  takes  deep  root  in  principles,  but  principles 
need  interpreting ;  hence  morality  must  listen  to  the  voice 
of  wisdom.  Religion  and  ethics  rest  upon  intelligence.  If, 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  224.  10 
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therefore,  we  would  remain  and  conquer  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  is  that  action  consistent  with  the  highest  code  of 
morals?  Is  it  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by?  Were  the 
American  people  half  savage  and  uncivilized,  as  are  the 
Filipinos,  we  should  be  incompetent  to  judge  of  a  question 
involving  an  enlightened  conscience  ;  and  the  world’s  opin¬ 
ion,  as  expressed  through  civilized  nations,  would  prevail. 
Does  England,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  power,  say 
we  have  no  right  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines?  Who  interprets  the  world’s  conscience  on  this 
point?  Aguinaldo? 

The  people  of  this  little  planet  called  earth  are  divided 
into  groups  or  families  called  nations.  Their  differences 
have  been  such  as  are  made  by  want  of  intercourse  one 
with  another.  The  same  instincts  move  all  alike;  and 
when  civilization  fuses  and  melts  into  one  common  mass 
the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  a  new  era  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  will  have  dawned.  The  divine  command  to  each 
member  of  this  great  family  of  nations,  and  the  savage  is 
not  exempt,  is  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  The  stronger  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  have  become  so  by  obeying  this  com¬ 
mand.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourish  when  industry  and 
intelligence  have  prepared  the  way.  The  dependent,  the 
deficient,  and  the  delinquent  members  of  this  family  group 
are  the  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  that  are  in  slavery  to 
their  lower  natures.  The  Filipinos  are  not  free,  and  would 
not  be  were  we  to  leave  their  soil.  Dike  the  Indian,  they 
are  in  bondage.  They  have  said  to  ignorance,  “  Be  thou 
my  master,”  and  to  sloth  and  idleness,  “Be  thou  my  king.” 
They  have  not  conquered  space  or  time,  as  we  have.  The 
earth  beneath  their  feet  is  full  of  wealth  that  the  world 
needs,  but  they  refuse  to  dig  for  it.  Their  soil  would  pro- 
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chice  coffee  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  they  permit  an 
insect  to  destroy  it.  Disease  and  death  prowl  through 
their  streets  by  niglit,  because  they  are  too  slothful  to  study 
and  adopt  sanitary  measures.  All  the  blessings  of  a  high 
civilization  are  unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  question  if  they 
may  dodge  behind  that  instinct  called  “love  of  country” 
to  defend  them  in  their  love  for  an  animal  existence,  dis¬ 
obeying  every  known  law  of  progress  and  development. 
To  what  extent,  then,  must  they  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  this  family  group,  and  do 
their  part  in  the  work  of  subduing  the  earth  ?  Who  is  the 
best  judge  of  motherhood.  Queen  Victoria  or  Queen  Liliu- 
okalani? 

Even  if  the  Filipinos  were  united  in  their  opposition  to 
our  sovereignty,  the  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  civilized 
nations  would  not  agree  with  them,  knowing  that  onr  mo¬ 
tive  is  not  to  enslave,  but  to  set  free.  But  they  are  not 
united.  Aguinaldo  cannot  show  his  authority  for  resist¬ 
ance  to  our  sovereignty.  He  is  credited  with  being  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence,  of  great  physical  courage,  and 
shrewd.  He  would  seem  to  be  a  .sort  of  generou.s-hearted 
dare-devil,  that  takes  great  risks  and  loves  notoriety.  He 
assumes  to  act  for  the  Filipinos  in  his  resistance  to  our  an- 
thority,  but  he  does  not.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  he  fully  understands  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
American  people,  but  that,  like  all  Asiatics,  what  is  kind 
and  gentle  he  interprets  as  weaknes.s.  He  is  the  kind  of  a 
character  to  re.spect  the  Russian  bear  or  the  English  lion 
more  than  the  American  eagle.  He  knows  that  liberty 
and  equality  are  the  foundation  stones  of  this  republic,  that 
we  freed  the  slave,  that  we  went  into  the  war  from  the  no¬ 
blest  of  motives,  to  free  Cuba,  and  that  we  would  bring  to 
his  people  all  of  the  arts  of  peace.  American  capital,  in¬ 
telligence,  machinery,  churches,  colleges,  and  common 
schools.  He  knows  that  the  American  people  are  honest. 
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liberty-loving,  and  magnanimous.  He  knows  that  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty  are  our  watchwords.  If  he 
does  not  know  these  things,  then  every  estimate  of  his  in¬ 
telligence  is  false,  and  he  is  a  more  dangerous  and  hostile 
enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Filipinos  themselves 
than  he  is  to  u.s.  He  is  unfit  to  be  a  ruler,  much  less  a 
dictator,  in  his  own  country,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  let 
him  have  sway.  If  he  does  know  these  things,  he  is  a 
selfish  schemer,  who  wants  not  what  is  best  for  his  people, 
but  what  he  falsely  imagines  is  be.st  for  himself.  He 
should  be  overcome  in  such  a  case  at  all  hazards  and  by 
force  of  arms. 

Aguinaldo  has  grown  up  under  the  tutelage  of  Spanish 
diplomacy.  His  father  was  probably  poisoned  by  the  in¬ 
trigue  of  the  monks.  Spanish  methods  he  is  most  familiar 
with,  and  is  trained  to  respect  force.  It  would  be  .strange, 
therefore,  if  he  could  adapt  his  mind  to  a  political  science 
that  is  illumined  by  the  conscience,  and  to  a  friend.ship 
that  .seeks  to  serve,  not  to  subdue. 

Hut  the  Philippine  cpie.stion  cannot  hinge  upon  the 
character  and  motives  of  Aguinaldo.  Whether  he  be  a 
patriot  or  a  pretender  .should  make  no  change  in  the  policy 
or  purpose  of  the  administration,  so  long  as  duty  was  made 
to  wait  on  con.science,  and  war  was  made  to  wait  on  both. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  touch,  Hawaii  has  become  a  gar¬ 
den  spot  in  the  Pacific.  The  Philippines  can  also  he  made 
what  the  President  called  them, — the  gem  of  the  Orient. 
Whatever  might  have  been  our  judgment  as  to  the  wi.s- 
doin  of  assuming  sovereignty,  we  have  done  it,  and  our 
self  respect  and  the  respect  of  other  nations  demands  that 
we  shall  not  climb  out  of  the  window  or  sneak  through  the 
alley,  becau.se  some  ignorant  or  designing  Tagals,  indorsed 
by  some  people  at  home,  have  seen  fit  to  call  us  burglars. 
The  coat  has  been  made  for  us;  but  it  does  not  fit,  and  we 
will  not  put  it  on.  Let  us  face  the  difficulties  heroically 
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and  courageously, — and  they  are  not  a  few,  for,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Long  has  well  said,  “We  have  an  elephant  on  our 
hands.”  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them. 

We  are  confronted  with  constitutional  limitations.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  acquire  territory  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
do  it  lawfully.  Congress  must  legislate  for  it ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  does  so,  constitutional  guarantees  are  operative. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  guaranteed  to  all.  Relig¬ 
ious  freedom  to  Mohammedan  and  Christian  alike ;  free 
speech;  free  press;  the  right  of  assembling  and  of  peti¬ 
tion  ;  the  right  to  bear  arms ;  security  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure;  freedom  from  quartering  troops;  the 
necessity  of  presentment  by  a  grand  jury  on  a  capital 
charge;  the  right  of  compulsory  process  to  secure  witness¬ 
es  ;  the  aid  of  counsel  when  accused,  and  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  Wherever  the  United  States  has  territories,  these 
rights  must  follow.  Judge  Baldwin  has  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  convic¬ 
tion  for  crime  could  be  had  in  any  of  our  new  possessions, 
after  the  establishment  there  of  an  orderly,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  except  upon  a  jury  trial.  He  also  says,  that  to  give 
half-civilized  peoples  the  benefit  of  immunities  framed  by 
a  civilized  people  for  itself  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  maintenance  there  of  an  efficient  government. 

Professor  Woolsey  concludes,*  that  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  only  one  possible  in  the  Philippines.  And 
this,  he  says,  depends  upon  the  inaction  of  Congress.  Its 
constitutional  basis  lies  in  the  fact,  he  says,  that  the 
United  States  as  sovereign  is  responsible  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  justice  and  order  for  the  defense  of  its  territory, 
for  the  protection  of  its  subjects’  rights.  The  President, 
pending  action  by  Congress,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
army  and  navy,  must  act  in  a  despotic  form  to  secure 
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peace;  for  it  is  not  martial  law,  it  is  not  military  law,  it  is 
the  will  of  the  President.  No  other  course  is  possible.  A 
change  of  policy  is  sure  to  come  with  each  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  mistakes  of  the  party  in  power  are  always 
exaggerated  for  political  reasons. 

We  shall  have  to  recognize  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
friars  and  Mohammedans,  as  England  has  so  wisely  done 
in  India  and  her  other  dependencies,  and  the  Spanish 
priests  are  large  property  owners,  which  is  secured  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish  treaty  preventing  seques¬ 
tration. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  venture  in  the  Philippines 
from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  loss  and  gain,  the  war 
with  Aguinaldo  is  costing  a  half-million  dollars  a  day. 
The  expense  in  July  is  estimated  at  sixteen  million  dollars. 
The  revenue  from  the  islands  can  never  repay  such  enor¬ 
mous  outlays.  Spain  had  in  revenue  five  million  dollars 
per  annum  from  fifteen  days  of  forced  labor  of  each  per¬ 
son  ;  two  millions  from  customs ;  one  million  from  stamps, 
gambling,  opium,  cock-fighting;  one  million  from  lotteries. 
How  much  of  this  would  be  available  to  a  civilized  and 
liberty-loving  people?  P'rom  what,  then,  will  our  revenue 
come? 

The  Philippines  are  different  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
or  Cuba.  The  inhabitants  are  Asiatics.  P'oreman  enum¬ 
erates  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  They  are  hospitable, 
sober,  cleanly,  patient,  but  they  are  also  profligate,  improv¬ 
ident,  cruel,  superstitious,  and  treacherous.  All  of  them 
are  liars,  even  at  the  confessional,  and  they  respect  only 
force.  Half  of  them  are  savages.  It  is  impossible  to  rule 
them  except  by  despotic  power.  Bryce  says : — 

“  Probably  no  task  has  been  presented  to  the  English  in  India  or  in 
any  of  their  colonies  during  the  last  fifty  years  so  difficult  as  that  to 
which  Americans  will  have  to  address  themselves  when  they  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  islands,  with  their  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
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thousand  square  miles  and  their  semi-savage  and  savage^  population  of 
nearly  eight  millions. 

“  No  enterprise  of  like  magnitude  or  complexity^ias  ever  lain  before 
the  United  States  before;  for,  when  she  purchased  Louisiana, 'and  again 
when  she  conquered  vast  territories  from  Mexico,  the  area  acquired  was 
almost  empty,  and  all  of  it  was  a  temperate  region,  fit  to  be  peopled  by 
the  overflow  of  her  own  population  and  to  receive  herjinstitutions.” 

It  is  a  vital  question,  Can  the  white  man  live  and  thrive 
in  the  tropics?  If  not,  can  we  successfully  colonize  the 
Philippines?  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that  white  men  cannot 
be  acclimated  in  the  tropics.  Another  vital  question,  Will 
Asiatics  take  kindly  to  a  civilization,  and  be  drawn  toward 
what  seems  to  us  as  self-evident  truth  ?  Professorj^Lowell 
thinks  that  we  can  rule  the  Tagals,  the  Visayans,  and  the 
Moros  as  successfully  as  the  English  have  ruled  India.  He 
insists  that  the  three  requisites  for  a  successful  administra¬ 
tion  are  justice,  a  consistent  policy,  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  native  character.  The  rule  of  the  British  in 
India  is  believed  by  him,  as  it  is  by  most  writers  on  polit¬ 
ical  science,  to  be  the  model  we  must  pattern  after.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  England  finds  a  market  for  her  goods,  she  derives 
no  profit  from  her  colonies.  The  question  of  Chinese  im¬ 
migration  must  be  squarely  faced.  Shall  we  prohibit  it 
as  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  United  States?  James  Anthony 
PToude  has  expressed  himself  as  to  the  government  of  de¬ 
pendencies  in  these  words : — 

“The  leading  of  the  wise  few,  the  willing  ol)edience  of  the  many,  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  right  action.  Secure  this,  and  you  secure 
everything.  Fail  to  secure  it,  and  Ije  your  liberties  as  wide  as  you  can 
make  them,  no  success  is  possible.” 

Another  vital  question.  Is  democracy  sufficiently  elastic 
to  govern  dependencies  successfully?  Can  a  policy  that  is 
consistent  be  maintained  with  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  administration  every  four  years?  What  will  be  the 
cost  in  troops  and  treasure  of  convincing,  not  Aguinaldo, 
for  he  knows  it,  but  his  followers,  that  we  desire  not  to 
subjugate,  but  their  highest  welfare?  Could  not  this  be 
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accomplished  more  quickly,  and  with  less  loss  of  life  and 
money,  by  a  proclamation  from  the  President,  announcing 
to  the  Filipinos  the  same  intentions  that  we  have  toward 
the  Cubans? 

In  conclusion,  but  one  practical  issue  is  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  We  must  support  the  President.  No  other 
alternative  is  left  us,  because  we  are  responsible  before  the 
world  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  government  to  save  men’s  souls,  but  to  make 
good  citizens  and  to  exercise  authority  over  those  commit¬ 
ted  to  its  charge.  Let  the  people  know  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  they  will  sup¬ 
port  an  administration  as  they  did  Lincoln  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  civil  war.  A  press  too  rigidly  censored  is  not 
the  way  to  do  this.  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  personally.  Secretary  Gage.  He  once 
told  me  that  when  a  banker  from  the  far  West  confessed 
to  him  that  the  net  result  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money 
would  be  to  let  the  water  out  of  wages,  and  if  it  were  done 
in  any  other  way  we  would  have  revolution.  Secretary 
Gage  replied,  “Tell  the  people  the  truth,  and  then,  if  they 
want  a  revolution,  let  it  come.” 

Whatever  might  have  been  our  judgment  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  assuming  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines,  we  have 
done  it,  and  now  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  other  na¬ 
tions  demand  that  we  shall  assert  our  authority  because 
our  motives  were  and  are  pure  and  honest.  Dewey  sailed 
into  Manila  harbor  to  the  music  of  bands,  and  we  cannot 
now  sail  out  of  it  to  the  music  of  hisses,  because  the  inevi¬ 
table  issues  of  war  demand  the  solution  of  a  problem  that 
seems  difficult.  There  is  one  duty  before  the  American 
people  to-day,  and  no  other  duty  is  equal  to  it  in  impor¬ 
tance;  and  that  is  the  duty  of  asserting  successfully  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Philippines,  and  then  of  convincing  the 
world  that  we  are  absolutely  unselfish  in  our  purposes. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

BY  THE  REV.  WIEUAM  BYRON  FORBUSH. 

A  GREAT  historic  incident  is  never  solitary.  As  the 
lightning  flash  is  the  illuminant  of  the  approaching  elec¬ 
tric  storm,  so  an  historic  incident  is  the  fla.sh  which  throws 
light  upon  the  great  historic  movement  behind  it.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  entrance  of  two  American  naval 
commanders  into  two  Oriental  ports  forty-five  years  apart 
successively  opened  to  America  the  Far  East.  This  state¬ 
ment  exaggerates  the  importance  of  those  courageous  and 
noteworthy  deeds.  The  entrance  of  Commodore  Perry  in¬ 
to  the  harbor  of  Yedo,  while  it  may  have  precipitated,  did 
not  cause  the  inevitable  appearance  of  Japan  in  the  arena 
of  the  world’s  affairs.  And  so  the  sailing  of  Commodore 
Dewey  into  Manila  Bay  did  not  create,  but  only  made 
manifest,  the  problem  of  the  Far  East  which,  sooner  or 
later,  America  was  bound  to  face.  And  each  year  that 
elap.sed  between  the  thunder  of  Perry’s  guns  and  the  flash 
of  Dewey’s  cannon  saw  the  steady  growth  of  the  clouds  and 
heard  the  increasing  murmur  of  the  storm  which  we  now 
see  to  be  upon  us.  This  statement  is  fundamental  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  position  of  our  country  in  the 
affairs  of  Asia  to-day.  If  we  believe  that  George  Dewey 
unwittingly  created  a  problem  which  never  exi.sted  before, 
and  that  this  problem  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the 
dilemma  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  Philippines,  we 
are  far  from  seeing  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  facts 
that  are  coming  into  sight.  Unless  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  Far  Eastern  problem  in  which  all  the 
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world  is  interested,  and  that  no  nation  can  do  business  or 
exert  influence  in  the  western  Pacific  without  becoming 
involved  in  it,  we  shall  fail  to  understand  that  the  Philip¬ 
pine  problem  is  the  least  of  those  which  we  are  set  to  an¬ 
swer. 

Let  me  name  certain  underlying  facts  that  emphasize 
the  largeness  of  our  P'ar  Eastern  problem. 

I.  The  first  fact  which  I  name  is  that  of  the  Conflict  of 
Races.  The  last  millennium  of  the  world’s  history  has 
been  the  story  of  a  duel  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Latin  races.  This  is  a  large  statement,  and  I  have  space 
only  barely  to  indicate  its  proof.  When,  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  great  Western  Roman  Empire  fell  before  the  sav¬ 
age  Visigoths,  and  England  was  beginning  to  emerge  as  a 
nation  from  its  scattered  tribes,  there  was  seen  but  the  first 
dim  prophecy  of  what  was  to  come.  Then  Europe  plunged 
into  the  Dark  Ages.  When  she  emerged,  the  battle  lines 
were  distinct.  Upon  one  side  were  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  two  mightiest  naval  and  colonial  powers  in  the  world, 
and  the  Papacy,  with  its  great  temporal  power;  upon  the 
other  were  England,  now  a  strong  nation,  and  the  coales¬ 
cing  states  of  the  Germans.  To-day  the  battle  has  been 
won.  The  Pope  has  lost  his  temporal  power  forever,  Por¬ 
tugal  long  ago  and  Spain  recently  have  been  shorn  of  their 
colonies.  P'rance,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  no  longer  great 
world  powers.  The  clock  of  time  has  struck  at  Waterloo, 
Sedan,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba :  each  stroke  has  been  the 
knell  of  a  Latin  power ;  each  stroke  has  been  a  peal  of  tri¬ 
umph  to  a  Teutonic  power.  To  day  England,  America, 
and  Germany,  Teutonic  nations,  outweigh  the  southern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe. 

But  now  another  duel  is  to  be  fought.  Less  than 
two  centuries  ago  another  race  entered  the  battle  of  the 
world.  With  the  rise  of  Russia  dawns  a  new  day  in 
history.  Now  against  the  great  Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic 
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race,  rich,  cultured,  and  restless,  rises  the  huge,  barbaric, 
stubborn  Slav.  It  is  Orion  with  his  sword  of  light 
against  the  pitiless  Great  Bear.  The  history  of  the  world 
in  the  next  few  centuries  will  be  the  story  of  the  victory 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  twain.  The  conflict  will  be 
fought  out  oil  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ancient  history 
centered  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Mediaeval  his¬ 
tory  and  modern  history  have  faced  the  Atlantic.  The 
next  act  will  take  place  beside  the  world’s  greatest  ocean. 
Russia  is  reaching  eastward  as  fast  as  she  can  build  her 
railways  across  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  southeastward 
as  fast  as  she  can  feel  her  way  into  India.  England  is 
strengtheiiing  herself  at  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  and  Hong¬ 
kong.  America  suddenly  finds  herself  at  anchor  off  the 
China  coast.  All  the  unexplored  and  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  world  to-day  border  on  the  Pacific.  All  the  new 
and  growing  nations — Australia,  Mexico,  Canada,  America, 
and  Japan — face  thither.  The  dominant  nations  upon  the 
borders  of  that  great  ocean  are  all  either  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Slavic.  The  development  of  our  own  country  steadily 
westward  leaves  us  peering  over  the  edge  of  that  sea  with 
eagerness  and  ambition.  The  contest  may  or  may  not  be 
bloody,  but  it  will  be  real.  The  greatest  military  or  com¬ 
mercial  war  of  history  is  yet  to  be  fought,  and  here  is  the 
battle-field. 

2.  The  second  fact  is  the  growing  Solidarity  of  the 
World.  Along  with,  and  in  spite  of  the  wars  of  history, 
human  brotherhood  has  been  growing.  Once  there  was 
no  fraternity  except  among  kinsmen ;  then  there  was  none 
except  among  tribesmen ;  then  none  except  among  allied 
provinces.  To-day  we  are  familiar  with  the  brotherhood 
of  friendly  nations,  and  this  very  year  we  are  beholding 
at  the  Hague  the  first  intimations  of  a  confederation  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  isolate  here  in  America,  and  we  never 
have  been.  We  have  fought  England  twice  and  France 
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once.  We  have  battled  with  Spain  before  now.  We  have 
fought  Mexico.  We  bombarded  Tripoli,  Japan,  China, 
and  Corea.  Every  one  of  these  experiences  has  ‘  demon¬ 
strated  our  necessary  nearness  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  Monroe  Doctrine  has  strengthened  to  a  virtual  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Western  Continent  which  must  sometime 
involve  us  in  many  delicate  relations  with  European  pow¬ 
ers.  We  are  already  umpires  of  South  America  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Russia  can  ever  hope  to  be  of  Asia.  Our  mill¬ 
ions  of  immigrants  have  made  us  a  confederacy  of  aliens, 
and  have  multiplied  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  they  came.  When  America  asks,  “  Who 
is  my  neighbor?”  the  cable  and  the  steamboat  answer  by 
bringing  the  antipodes  nearer  than  Richmond  once  was  to 
Boston.  The  fortunes  of  war  have  laid  down  our  indemnity 
in  the  very  doorway  of  Asia. 

But  the  solidarity  of  the  world  has  not  come  throup^h 
war  and  conquest,  but  through  peace.  The  reason  we  are 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  the  reason  we  are  be¬ 
coming  sharers  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  world,  are  not 
the  sudden  ones  of  unexpected  circumstance,  but  are  those 
which  have  been  slowly  arising  from  our  growth  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade.  We  may  remove  our  army  and  navy 
from  the  Far  East,  but  in  their  place  will  go  a  greater  ar¬ 
my  of  peaceful  traders  and  a  mightier  navy  of  merchant 
marine,  who  will  reawaken  in  peace  questions  which  war 
first  caused  us  to  hear. 

Spain  conquered  to  plunder.  America  lives  by  the 
peaceable  conquest  of  trade.  Already  we  hear  the  cry 
of  overproduction.  The  stupendous  trusts,  thriving 
upon  protective  tariffs,  are  combining  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  limits  of  national  needs  and  home  market**, 
but  they  cannot  succeed  so  long  as  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  calling  for  American  products.  In  these 
new  markets  is  the  American  workingman’s  salvation. 
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Thither  capital  and  labor  can  go,  not  as  enemies  but  as 
friends,  side  by  side.  No  new  markets  are  so  promising 
as  those  which  lie  along  the  Pacific.  There  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  world  are  awakening  to  a  demand  for 
tlie  productions  of  modern  invention  and  labor.  One-half 
of  this  population  is  in  China  alone.  Here  in  the  most 
ancient  empire  on  earth,  by  a  strange  foresight,  we  gained 
years  ago  most  valuable  trade  privileges  by  treaty,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  solemn  pledge  of  a  perpetual  open  door  to  Amer¬ 
ican  exports.  Trade  may  not  follow  the  flag,  but  wher¬ 
ever  trade  goes  the  flag  must  go  to  protect  it.  National 
commerce  must  be  guarded  by  national  diplomacy.  Our 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  great  Pacific  area  have 
lately  been  greatly  increased  by  the  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
the  stepping-stone  to  Asia,  by  the  revival  of  Alaska,  by 
the  increase  of  our  merchant  marine,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
project  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  by  our  recent  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  southeastern  gateway  of 
tlie  Orient. 

In  addition  we  are  brought  into  close  sympathy  with 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Pacific,  by  the 
late  intimations  of  racial  and  national  friendship  on  the 
part  of  our  English  brethren,  and  by  the  growing  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  Japanese,  who  have  absorbed  from 
us,  more  than  from  all  others,  the  ideals  of  their  newly 
created  national  life.  By  no  means  the  least  powerful  tie 
which  binds  us  to  an  active  interest  in  Asia  is  the  fact  that 
for  nearly  a  century  we  have  shown  a  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  these  people  by  the  presence  of  a  devoted 
class  who  have  gone  from  us,  not  to  carry  our  national 
flag,  but  to  carry  the  purest  and  best  of  American  and 
Christian  ideals.  I  refer  to  our  missionaries.  In  Japan, 
in  India,  and  in  China  the  missionaries  from  America  have 
been  the  most  forceful  and  the  most  trusted  of  all  foreign 
influences. 
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We  are  then  already  in  the  Far  East  by  our  soldiers,  our 
traders,  and  our  missionaries.  If  we  were  warranted  in 
opening  Japan  by  the  guns  of  Perry  to  American  trade  and 
a  Christian  civilization,  is  it  not  the  plain  providence  of 
the  present  if  the  guns  of  Dewey  shall  speak  the  word  of 
America  not  only  to  the  Philippines,  but  to  the  whole  Pa¬ 
cific  coast? 

3.  Another  fact  to  which  I  can  but  briefly  refer  is  the 
history  of  the  Development  of  Inferior  Races.  History 
for  these  races  in  the  sense  of  actual  progress  and  world- 
events  did  not  antedate  Columbus.  With  that  explorer 
the  Latin  system  of  colonization  began  to  have  trial.  This 
theory  was  manifested  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  all  of  South 
America  and  in  North  America,  as  long  as  the  Spanish 
rule  lasted.  It  consisted  simply  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
home  governments  by  robbery  and  oppression.  That  sys¬ 
tem  failed.  It  resulted  in  the  successful  revolt  of  the 
whole  Western  Continent  and  in  the  gradual  alienation  of 
all  the  other  colonies  of  Spain.  With  the  possession  of 
India  by  England  began  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  colo¬ 
nization.  This  consisted  in  the  insistence  on  peace,  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  and  at  every  step  by  the  progressive 
development  of  the  natives  unto  self-respect  and  industry. 
This  policing  of  the  unruly  savage  by  his  peace-loving 
brother  and  his  subsequent  uplifting  are  what  we  see  now 
in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  wherever  the  Phiglish 
flag  waves.  That  it  is  the  true  and  ultimate  policy  is 
proven  by  the  success  of  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies, 
which  have  tried  this  method,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
colonies  of  P'rance  and  of  Italy,  which  have  not. 

Two  other  great  regions  now  come  into  view  to  be  cared 
for  by  stronger  nations, — the  Philippines  and  China,  the 
last  of  the  unguardianed  peoples.  They  must  be  policed  and 
educated.  If  left  to  themselves  they  will  continue  in  anar¬ 
chy  and  lethargy.  That  they  will  not  be  left  to  them- 
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selves  is  shown  by  the  eager  interest  of  Russia  in  China 
and  of  Germany  in  the  Philippines.  The  inheritance  of 
the  earth  is  growing  very  precious,  and  the  meek  will  have 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  if  they  are  to  enter  into  its  blessed¬ 
ness.  Shall  these  childlike  peoples  be  dominated  by  a 
ruthless  despotism,  or  exploited  by  a  selfish  autocracy,  or 
shall  they  be  peacefully  developed  into  a  self-governing 
condition?  The  Latin  has  failed,  and  the  Slav  will  undo. 
The  Teuton  is  able,  but  his  flesh  is  weak.  Unto  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  is  the  mission  and  the  opportunity.  This  is 
“The  White  Man’s  Burden,”  not  a  self-glorifying  task: 

“  No  iron  rule  of  kings, 

But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper, 

The  tale  of  common  things.” 

An  ungracious  but  a  necessary  and  an  immediate  duty. 

These  facts — that  of  race  conflict,  in  which  we  are  al¬ 
ready  involved ;  that  of  world  solidarity,  from  which  we 
cannot  be  the  only  nation  to  stand  aloof ;  and  that  of  our 
responsibility  to  such  dependent  and  undeveloped  peoples 
as  come  under  our  influence — suggest  the  immediate  tasks 
of  America  in  the  Far  East.  These,  in  a  word,  are:  to 
spread  in  the  Philippines  the  area  of  peace  and  order,  and 
to  develop  the  people  within  that  realm  in  self-government 
and  civilization,  according  to  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  to  work  for  the  integrity  of  China,  and  to  insist  up¬ 
on  the  perpetuity  of  our  treaty  rights  there,  by  assisting 
the  self-governing  and  conserving  powers  of  that  empire ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  by  working  at  home  for  a  firm, 
strong  leadership  in  our  own  government,  the  maintenance 
of  a  trained  diplomatic  and  an  adequate  naval  force,  and 
the  impressing  of  our  American  manhood  with  the  .sen.se 
of  our  enlarged  and  stupendous  responsibilities. 

These  facts  bring  with  them  their  own  arguments  for 
this  suggested  national  policy. 

I.  There  is  first  the  argument  of  Responsibility.  We 
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need  not  even  open  the  question  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
our  present  position  in  the  Philippines.  All  arguments 
for  action  based  upon  the  theory  of  our  going  there  are 
rendered  out  of  date  by  the  fact  that  we  are  there  and  we 
cannot  get  away.  The  islands  are  now  ours  or  nobody’s. 
They  are  ours  or  the  property  of  the  first  power  that  may 
grasp  them,  ivven  the  question  as  to  whether  these  islands 
are  under  our  protectorate  or  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
territory  is  secondary.  Those  who  oppose  expansion  of 
our  domain  and  suggest  that  we  can  just  as  well  keep  other 
nations  from  seizing  them  by  leaving  them  to  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  notifying  others  to  keep  their  hands  off,  forget 
that  the  other  nations  will  demand  from  us  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  as  shall  insure  open  ports,  peaceful  opportu¬ 
nities  for  trade,  and  safety  of  life  and  property.  This  is 
what  we  are  actually  trying  to  secure.  P'or  this  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  Has  there  been  an  hour  since  the  victory  of 
Dewey,  or  has  a  moment  yet  come,  when  our  deserting  the 
Philippines  would  have  been  safe  to  humanity? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  patient  and  generous 
dealing  with  Aguinaldo  would  have  secured  the  building  up 
under  his  leadership  of  a  well-governed  native  state.  His 
followers  have  been  compared  to  the  God-fearing  Pilgrim 
P'athers,  of  whom  Longfellow  said,  that  “God  sifted  three 
kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this  planting,  then  sifted 
the  wheat  as  the  living  seed  of  a  nation,”  and  the  dark- 
skinned  leader  himself  to  our  own  great  Washington. 
Granting  the  prejjosterous  claim,  may  we  not  question 
whether  even  Washington  could  have  welded  in  one  the 
thousand  islands,  tongues,  and  tribes  of  the  Philippines? 
And  can  we  credit  the  nations  of  Europe  with  forbearance 
to  wait  while  he  toils  through  anarchy  and  bloodshed  to 
his  distant  goal?  Put  a  boy  in  a  lonely  field  with  a  big 
purse  in  his  pocket  and  a  heavy  hoe  in  his  hand  and  sur¬ 
round  him  with  giant  robbers — and  what  is  his  guardian’s 
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duty  ?  Will  it  be  kinder  to  leave  him  alone,  or  to  stay  by 
and  help  him  ?  What  the  boy  wants,  or  what  the  giants 
want,  or  what  casual  spectators  want,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duty  of  the  guardian  of  that  field  and  that  purse 
and  that  boy.  This  is  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

We  cannot  unboil  the  egg.  We  may  have  made  mistakes 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  We  may  have  done  our  duty 
with  little  tact  and  much  lack  of  purpose.  This  only 
makes  more  necessary  vigor,  force,  and  straightness  of  aim 
in  fulfilling  our  ungrateful  but  increased  responsibilities. 
Having  done  this,  we  have  by  no  means  done  all.  These 
islands  have  come  to  us  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  They  are 
rightly  spoken  of  as  a  gateway.  A  gateway  to  what?  To 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  Manila  is,  next  to  Hongkong,  the 
most  important  port  in  the  Orient.  Our  guardianship  of, 
and  commerce  in,  the  Philippines  will  bring  us  continual¬ 
ly  into  the  affairs  of  China.  Possessing  a  gateway,  we 
shall  want  to  enter.  Indeed  we  find  we  have  already  en¬ 
tered.  Our  acquisition  of  Manila  becomes  a  flash  to  reveal 
to  us  that  we  have  already  great  and  growing  interests  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  China.  No  one  has  more  in¬ 
terest  than  we  in  the  future  of  the  Far  East.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  have  the  rights  of  a  favored  nation  forever  by 
solemn  treaty.  But  upon  the  dismemberment  of  China, 
where  will  those  rights  be  found?  They  are  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  immediate  attack.  Each  slice  of  territory  granted, 
each  sphere  of  influence  set  up,  decreases  our  future  in  the 
Far  East.  The  completion  of  the  Siberian  railway  will 
bring  the  Russian  paw  down  upon  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  Germany,  Italy,  and  F' ranee  are  already  gnaw¬ 
ing,  like  mice,  at  her  fringes ;  even  England  hesitates  be¬ 
tween  the  policy  of  “the  open  door”  and  taking  her  lion’s 
share  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  southern  waterways. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  her  hesitancy  is  largely  due  to  doubt 
as  to  what  America  will  do  and  say.  If  we  speak,  and 
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speak  now,  we  shall  not  be  too  late.  England  and  Japan 
will  stand  by  us,  and  old  China  will  arouse  to  new  life. 
Not  to  conquer  or  to  annex,  but  to  save,  should  be  our 
motto,  and  the  salvation  of  China  will  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Far  East. 

2.  The  second  argument  is  that  of  Peace.  This  is  the 
great  watchword  of  the  hour.  No  one  can  prophesy  just 
what  in  every  case  will  bring  war  or  what  will  bring 
peace.  But  there  is  not  much  doubt  here.  The  uncondi¬ 
tional  withdrawal  of  America  from  the  Philippines  would 
bring  on  a  great  European  war.  Any  letting  go  of  the 
reins  there  foreshadows  anarchy,  with  general  war  lurking 
in  the  background.  The  consistent  carrying  out  of  our 
firm  and  humane  policy  will  probably  bring  peace  within 
a  very  short  time.  To  this  end  the  object-lesson  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  in  active  operation  in  and  about  Manila  will 
probably  contribute  even  more  than  will  the  sword.  So 
in  China.  To  allow  things  to  take  their  course  there  is  to 
precipitate  the  greatest  war  of  history,  a  war  in  which  we 
may  be  even  the  aggressors.  To  insist  firmly  and  con¬ 
stantly  upon  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  others  will  tend 
to  keep  the  stability  of  the  East  and  the  peace  of  nations. 
Betrayal  of  sacred  trusts  and  relinquishment  of  purchased 
and  chartered  rights  do  not  point  toward  peace — or  honor. 
We  have  surprised  the  diplomatic  world  lately  somewhat 
by  our  American  fashion  of  “the  diplomacy  of  truth.”  It 
has  always  been  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  it  has  am¬ 
ply  justified  itself  as  a  peace-making  policy.  It  will  bear 
further  trial. 

3.  I  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  argument  of 
National  Interest.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
wealth,  the  fertility,  the  resources,  the  productive  and  re¬ 
ceptive  ability  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
China.  Their  value  is  now  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  it  will 
be  a  thing  not  of  a  few  years  but  of  unmeasured  time. 
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They  are  the  unentered  treasure-house  of  the  world.  If 
we  care  for  labor  and  trade  and  prosperity  and  the  man¬ 
hood  which  these  encourage,  we  must  take  a  firm  and  con¬ 
sistent  and  unmistakable  position  upon  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.  And  in  so  doing  we  are  not  selfish.  For  what  we 
do  in  keeping  the  door  open  for  ourselv'es  we  do  for  the 
world,  as  we  throw  wide  open  the  portals  of  adventure  and 
opportunity. 

4.  There  is  also  the  argument  of  Privilege.  The  prep¬ 
arations  of  our  history  have  been  for  this  very  hour.  By 
a  strange  providence  our  New  England  was  the  scene  of 
England’s  solitary  effort  to  govern  a  colony  by  Eatin 
methods.  Our  Revolution  taught  England  the  les.son 
which  she  has  practiced  in  Canada,  India,  and  Australia. 
Our  Louisiana  Purchase,  F'lorida,  California,  and  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Cession  had  all  been  under  a  Latin  yoke.  Our  whole 
country  has  been  through  this  tutelage.  Our  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  and  our  Negro  problem  have  given  us  colonial  experi¬ 
ence  within  our  very  midst.  Our  history  has  been  the 
story  of  the  conquering  of  undeveloped  lands  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce.  We  are  a  nation  full  of  men  of  am¬ 
bition  and  adventure.  Our  great  corporations  and  institu¬ 
tions  have  developed  able  promoters  of  industry  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  men.  Our  explorers  and  business  men  are  equally 
at  home  in  the  Klondike  and  in  Cuba.  We  have  had  here 
at  home  instruction  in  most  of  the  things  which  we  have 
to  practice  in  the  F'ar  East.  We  have  not  learned  all  our 
lessons  well.  But  there  are  no  people  under  heaven  who 
are  better  fitted  for  hard  tasks,  stubborn  obstacles,  and  ul¬ 
timate  triumph.  Do  we  not  want  a  part  in  making  this 
world  freer  and  better?  Do  we  expect  to  remain  always 
at  home  while  others  do  the  world’s  work?  Have  we  not 
some  of  us  a  fine  enthusiasm  to  send  with  the  emissaries 
of  commerce  the  mes.sengers  of  American  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  to  save  these  islands  and  this  ancient  empire,  not  for 
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an  imperialism  of  conquest  and  annexation,  but  for  the 
imperialism  of  the  kingdom  of  God? 

There  are  arguments  against  this  position,  and  I  will 
try  to  state  them.  We  have  plenty  of  home  problems  to 
engage  our  attention,  we  are  told,  and  we  are  not  oversuc¬ 
cessful  in  governing  ourselves.  We  are  told  that  we  have 
not  the  ability  nor  the  virtue  to  do  this  work ;  that  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  the  results,  as  the  present  war  al¬ 
ready  shows;  and  that  recent  history  has  plainly  taught 
us  that  our  national  leaders  are  insufficient  for  the  honora¬ 
ble  and  successful  carrying  out  of  this  suggested  policy. 
My  reply  must  be  a  general  one.  We  have  the  ability  to 
do  whatever  we  ought  to  do.  The  counting  of  costs  and 
of  values  can  never  be  accurately  done  beforehand;  but 
this  one  thing  is  sure,  it  will  always  cost  more,  and  pay 
less,  in  the  long  run  to  do  wrong  than  to  do  right.  If  our 
national  leaders  are  incompetent,  we  the  people  must  pro¬ 
vide  ourselves  with  better  ones.  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
doing  our  work  well  at  present  will  not  be  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  what  more  we  have  to  do.  We  learned  all  this 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  nation  that  cried,  out  of  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  slavery,  that  it  was  not  able  to  do  right  and  that 
it  would  cost  too  much,  did  succeed  in  doing  right  in  the 
end,  and  paid  for  every  day  of  its  delay  in  the  awful  cost 
of  men  and  means.  That  nation  looked  in  despair  from 
its  vacillating  presidents  and  weak-kneed  statesmen  and 
dress-parade  soldiers  unto  God,  and  God  gave  us  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  and  Ulysses  Grant.  We 
were  doing  a  great  many  things  none  too  well,  but  we  had 
to  stop  and  do  this  first. 

And  so  now.  I  believe  that  God  still  rules  even  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  and  that  God  still  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  President’s  chair,  and  that  when  his  peo¬ 
ple  cry  out  in  their  need  he  will  give  them  a  IVIan.  I 
believe  he  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
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when  he  leads  our  nation  up  into  a  doorway  and  shuts 
the  way  behind  it,  he  means  that  it  shall  enter.  The 
way  before  may  be  neither  clear  nor  sunny.  Senator 
Hoar,  in  a  recent  able  article  on  the  character  of  Daniel 
Webster,  has  given  his  explanation  of  the  later  acts  of 
that  statesman’s  life  by  saying,  that  Webster  was  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
leave  the  course  of  apparently  safe  compromise  for  that  of 
danger  and  struggle.  It  may  be  that  the  remark  is  true  of 
the  venerable  writer  himself.  There  were  many  sunken 
torpedoes  supposed  to  be  lying  in  Manila  harbor  when 
Dewey  sailed  daringly  in  over  them  to  victory  before  break¬ 
fast.  The  “  Dewey  dangers  ”  of  our  national  future  are  by 
no  means  imaginary  or  small,  but  it  may  be  that  a  swift 
and  stern  grappling  with  them  will  bring  the  most  speedy 
victory. 

The  trouble  with  the  so-called  anti-imperialist  position 
is,  that  it  paints  all  these  possible  dangers  in  darkest  col¬ 
ors,  and  then  proposes  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter  in  a 
way  which  was  only  possible  in  the  past,  and  which,  if 
tried  in  the  present,  will  bring  up  still  more  certain  and 
appalling  dangers  in  the  farther  future. 

But  the  strongest  objection  to  our  proposed  forward 
movement  in  the  Far  East  is  one  that  appeals,  not  to  the 
trader  or  the  fighter,  but  to  the  moralist.  Is  it  right  to 
fight  the  Filipinos  and  to  try  to  govern  them?  To  the 
great  bar  of  Justice  the  American  nation  is  summoned; 
and,  unless  the  decision  be  an  acquittal,  we  know  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  become  an  Avenger.  We  have 
already  approached  this  aspect  of  the  case  by  showing  the 
inevitableness  of  our  present  position  and  the  impossibility 
of  withdrawal,  by  showing  that  the  Far  Eastern  question  is 
not  a  matter  of  sudden  appearance,  but  one  of  ancient  and 
steady  growth,  which  must  be  faced  sometime,  and  which 
can  be  disposed  of  now  better  than  later ;  we  have  said  that 
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it  was  necessary  to  protect  our  merchants  and  missionaries 
and  our  commercial  interests;  we  have  intimated  that  in 
the  work  of  policing  the  world  our  turn  and  time  had 
come ;  we  have  made  it  plain  that  the  interests  of  perma¬ 
nent  peace  seem  to  be  met  by  the  action  proposed ;  and  we 
have  laid  emphasis  upon  the  responsibility  which  we,  and 
we  only,  bear  for  the  future  of  these  islanders.  Upon  this 
latter  point  alone  we  may  rest  our  case.  While  the  anti¬ 
imperialist  has  many  means  of  approach,  perhaps  his  most 
effective  question  is  in  some  such  form  as  this:  “What 
right  have  we  to  risk  the  health,  morals,  and  lives  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  in  shooting  down  the  brave  patriots 
of  a  cause  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  nation  ought  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  bless?”  This  large  question,  with  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  tyranny  to  ourselves  and  of  patriotism  to  our  rebel 
antagonist,  is  rather  startling — until  examined.  Its  impli¬ 
cations  are  both  false.  We  are  not  tyrants.  Free  speech 
is  an  inalienable  right,  and  I  do  not  share  in  the  indigna¬ 
tion  expressed  by  some  because  the  words  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  active  measures  have  encouraged  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  near  Manila,  but  I  do  insist  that  this  wholesale 
accusation  of  honest  thinkers,  sober  public  men,  and  brave 
soldiers  as  tyrants,  thieves,  and  agents  of  corporations  and 
business  enterprises,  is  somewhat  tiresome.  Are  the  hon¬ 
est  men  all  on  one  side  in  this  matter?  So  of  the  other 
statement.  If  the  Filipinos  were  a  civilized  people,  if  they 
possessed  a  government  entitled  to  declare  war  and  protect 
foreigners,  if  they  had  any  experience  in  self-government, 
or  had  ever  shown  any  evidences  of  humanity  and  self-con¬ 
trol,  these  comparisons  of  them  to  the  American  patriarchs 
of  liberty  would  mean  something.  If  they  were  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  our  fathers  in  1776,  isolated  and  distant  from  the 
complications  of  world-politics,  and  out  of  the  track  of  em¬ 
pire,  in  a  time  when  the  world  had  not  all  been  divided  up  in¬ 
to  spheres  of  influence,  and  when  each  nation  was  not  strain- 
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ing  every  nerve  for  new  trade  opportunities,  then  they 
would  have  opportunity  and  leisure  to  work  out  their  ex¬ 
periments  in  government;  and  their  well-meaning  ebullience 
would  have  some  chance  of  some  time  reaching  a  knowl¬ 
edge,  sanity,  and  maturity  which  would  dignify  it  as  patri¬ 
otism.  But  their  efforts  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  a  hundred  years  too  late.  Their  unaided  en¬ 
deavors  are  as  out  of  place  as  those  of  a  child  who  sits 
down  with  his  playthings  in  the  midst  of  Broadway.  They 
are  in  the  roadway,  they  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rush 
of  westward -moving  international  competition,  and  they 
must  be  overwhelmed.  Now,  which  is  kinder,  to  leave  them 
thus,  or  to  remove  them,  even  if  they  struggle  a  little,  to  a 
place  of  safety?  In  the  eyes  of  international  law  this  land 
is  ours,  and  to  us,  and  to  no  one  else,  the  nations  look  for 
its  peace  and  their  protection.  We  wish  these  people  to 
be  free,  and  we  intend  to  make  them  so.  But  they  are  not 
free  now ;  they  do  not  know  what  freedom  is,  nor  how  to 
attain  it.  If  their  leader  does  not  understand  our  pur¬ 
poses  and  know  our  history  as  a  free  people,  then  he  is  not 
fit  to  free  his  own  people,  and  it  is  cruel  not  to  restrain 
him.  If  he  does  know  us,  then  he  proves  himself  a  selfish 
dictator,  whose  suppression  is  necessary  to  true  liberty.  It 
will  cost  something  in  that  which  is  the  most  precious  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  country — its  young  manhood — to  do  this,  but  it 
will  cost  less  to  do  this  than  to  try  to  do  anything  else, 
and  it  must  be  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  soberly  that,  with  the  aid  of 
one  condition,  we  shall  succeed.  I  expect  there  will  be 
corruption  and  injustice  and  crime.  But  as  I  believe  the 
negro  is  better  off  in  America  to-day  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  remained  in  Africa  or  had  gone  anywhere 
else,  and  as  I  believe  the  Indian  has  been  uplifted  since  he 
has  lived  with  the  white  man,  and  as  I  look  upon  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Tuskegee  as  being  better  types  of  the  ultimate  fu- 
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ture  than  the  slave  block  and  lynching^ ;  so  I  believe  that, 
in  the  slow  progression  of  time,  the  Philippine  Islanders 
will  learn  to  thank  the  white  man  for  what  he  brings  him. 
It  will  not  all  come  at  once.  It  did  not  so  come  when 
Augustine  preached  to  the  Britons,  and  Ansgar  to  the 
Danes. 

The  condition  which  I  name  is  the  sufficiency  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manhood.  It  has  slowly  arisen  to  each  emergency  in 
the  past.  Will  it  in  the  future?  Here  friend  of  action 
and  of  inaction  abroad  should  forget  their  differences,  for 
here  they  can  agree.  Whatever  our  foreign  policy,  we 
need  MKN.  We  need  them  in  the  army  and  navy;  we 
need  them  in  diplomacy ;  we  need  them  even  more  in  leg¬ 
islation  and  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty ;  and  we  need  them 
most  of  all,  where  all  ultimate  power  resides  and  all  na¬ 
tional  policies  gain  their  sanction,  in  the  voting  constitu¬ 
ency,  the  common  citizenship,  of  our  great  republic.  We 
must  turn  for  them,  where  we  have  gone  before,  to  the 
great  conserving  and  fructifying  institutions  of  our  land — 
the  public  school,  the  public  library,  the  people’s  caucus, 
the  free  platform,  the  free  press,  and  the  church  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Eundamentae  Ideas  of  the  Roman  Cathodic  Church,  explained 
and  discussed  for  Protestants  atul  Catholics.  By  I'rank  Hugh  I'os- 
TKR,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  Hon.  D.D.  (Chicago  Theol.  Sem.),  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal.  i2mo.  Pp. 
xii,  366.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  1899. 

We  may  be  in  some  danger  of  underestimating  how  notable  an  event 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Poster’s  careful  and  affable  discussion  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is.  It  is  easy  to  accord  it 
only  a  languid  welcome,  under  a  general  impression  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  manuals  of  the  Roman  controversy  already  at  hand.  Even  in  this 
broad  form,  however,  this  impression  may  be  scarcely  justified.  Rome  i  s 
always  with  us,  and  she  never  sleeps.  It  is  rlebatable  whether  the  Amer¬ 
ican  churches  have  been  doing  their  full  duty  in  protecting  their  children 
from  her  perennial  encroachment.  But  in  any  case  there  has  been  a 
decided  lack  among  us  of  such  manuals  of  the  Romish  controversy  as  Dr. 
Foster’s.  Though  popular  in  form,  in  the  .sense  that  it  is  written  in  a 
style  which  will  commend  it  to  every  educated  man,  and  is  free  from 
unnecessary  technicalities,  whether  of  language  or  of  thought,  it  is  no 
mere  “popular”  as.sault  on  the  tenets  of  a  rival  religious  system.  It  is  a 
calm,  courteous,  fair-minded,  well-reasoned,  in  the  best  sense  scientific, 
examination  of  the  fundamental  points  of  teaching  in  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  differs  from  the  Protestant  system.  As  such,  it  is  a  contribution 
to  ix)sitive  theology,  as  well  as  to  controversy. 

We  will  not  say  this  is  something  new  to  American  polemics.  But  we 
certainly  have  no  plethora  of  such  treatises.  The  Germans  have  been 
more  faithful  than  we  have  in  prosecuting  the  Roman  controversy  in  a 
scientific  spirit.  In  England,  the  peculiar  growth  of  “Anglican  claims” 
has  given  birth  to  a  vigorous  and  often  very  thoroughly-wrought  contro¬ 
versial  literature  along  certain  rather  confined  lines.  In  Scotland,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  right  kind  occasionally  appears:  and,  oddly  enough,  there 
comes  thence  to  us,  contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Poster’s  volume,  an 
admirable  little  book  which  may  fitly  stand  by  its  side,  not  indeed  as  its 
rival  but  as  its  complement, — the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lilley’s  “Principles  of 
Protestantism,”  a  lK)ok  which,  with  much  the  same  end,  seeks  it  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  discussing  as  it  does  rather  the  fun- 
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damental  ideas  of  Protestantism  in  contrast  with  those  of  Rome.  But  in 
recent  American  literature,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  precisely  like  Dr. 
P'oster’s  book, — nothing,  that  is,  which  in  succinct  form,  but  with  ade¬ 
quate  learning  and  in  a  .spirit  as  generous  as  it  is  calm,  seriously  reviews 
the  fundamental  points  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  differs  from 
Protestants  with  a  view  to  understanding  them  thoroughly  first,  and  then 
soljerly  estimating  them.  Nothing  in  recent  English  literature  occurs 
to  us  at  the  moment,  in  fact,  quite  worthy  of  a  place  at  its  side,  except 
Dr.  Salmon’s  fine  lectures  published  under  the  title  of  “The  Infallibility 
of  the  Church  ’’  (1888).  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright’s  recent  “  Primer  of  Roman 
Catholicism,’’  though  a  very  meritorious  primer  indeed,  is  yet  too  much 
of  a  primer  to  take  a  place  by  the  side  of  this  more  extended  volume. 

Dr.  Foster  has  gone  to  the  authoritative  sources  for  the  statement  of 
the  Romish  positions,  and  has  sought  their  interpretation  at  the  hands  of 
Rome’s  most  accredited  dogmaticians, — such  as  Mdhler,  Perrone,  and 
Heinrich,— supplemented  on  the  more  popular  .side  by  such  writers  as 
Cardinal  Giblxjns  or  the  authors  of  the  “Catholic  Dictionary.’’  For  the 
sake  of  completeness,  he  might  have  also  consulted  such  an  accredited 
writer  as  Franzelin  on  the  fundamental  topic  of  tradition,  and  perhaps 
throughout  so  trusted  a  dogmatist  as  Hurter;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  reader  he  might  have  referred  to  some  more  extended  and  sys¬ 
tematic  treatise  than  Cardinal  Gibbons’  “  Faith  of  the  Fathers,’’ — say,  for 
example,  to  Wilhelm  and  Scannell’s  Fhiglished  Scheeben.  But  the  reader 
will  certainly  acquit  him  of  any  insufficiency  of  information  as  to  the 
Roman  position. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  Roman  sy.stem  he  has  kept  before  his  mind  such 
master-examples  as  the  inimitable  “  Polemik  ’’  of  llase,  and  the  thorough 
studies  of  the  lamented  John  Delitzsch;  but  he  has  relied  chiefly,  of 
course,  on  his  own  independent  thought,  studying  at  all  times  scrupulous 
fairness  and  striving  .solely  to  elicit  the  truth.  The  admirable  words  in 
the  Preface  in  which  he  outlines  his  purpose  are  fully  justified  by  the 
outcome: — 

“In  all  this  work  it  has  been  the  constant  purpose  to  set  forth  the 
Catholic  doctrine  fully  and  fairly  from  the  authoritative  sources,  to  present 
its  ideal  form,  and  to  state  the  arguments  for  it  in  their  full  force  and  at  as 
great  length  as  the  limits  of  this  work  permitted.  It  is  hoped  that  no  Catho¬ 
lic  will  be  able  to  complain  of  misrepresentation  or  injustice.  It  has 
been  the  writer’s  desire  to  state  the  Catholic  case  as  strongly  and  as  well 
as  a  Catholic  could  <lo  it.  But  he  has  then  attempted  to  refute  what  he 
believed  to  be  wrong  with  equal  clearness  and  completeness.  He  has  hit 
error  as  hard  as  he  could.  He  believes  that  strenuous  conflict  will 
appreciated  by  great-hearte<l  souls.  The  antagonism  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  is  at  Ijottom  founded  upon  a  difference  in  convictions,  in 
ideas.  Nothing  but  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  parties,  and 
nothing  but  a  surrender  by  either  party  of  what  it  may  find  to  be  wrong, 
will  ever  produce  harmony  or  promote  the  triumph  of  the  truth.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  theme  has  l)een  chosen,  and  in  this  spirit  that  the 
controversy  has  been  waged  in  the  present  volume.’’ 
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Of  course,  the  whole  mass  of  Roman  teaching  cannot  be  brought  into 
such  full  review  as  Dr.  Foster  proposes,  within  the  compass  of  one  small 
volume.  A  selection  was  therefore  necessary,  and  the  title-page  accord¬ 
ingly  confines  the  scope  of  the  work  to  “  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church”;  and  even  this  is,  perhaps,  too  broadly  put. 
What  is  in  mind  is  the  fundamental  points  of  disagreement  between  Ro¬ 
manists  and  Protestants.  These,  Dr.  Foster  discovers  especially  in  two 
topics, — those  that  treat  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Application  of  Salva¬ 
tion,  or  in  more  technical  language  in  the  Loci  de  Ecclesia  and  de  Gratia 
Christi.  In  focussing  attention  on  these  two  topics.  Dr.  P'oster  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  very  well  advised.  There  may,  to  be  sure,  be  other  topics 
more  basal  to  the  Roman  system  itself,  in  a  sense  at  least:  the  doctrine  of 
Go<l,  for  example,  must  Ije  the  fundamental  idea  in  any  religious  system, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Go<l-man  must  occupy  a  place  beside  it  in  any 
specifically  Christian  system.  There  may  also  be  topics  in  a  sense  more 
fundamental  even  to  what  is  distinctive  in  the  teaching  of  Rome  than 
some  of  those  chosen  for  particular  treatment  here:  the  doctrine  of  Sin, 
for  example,  certainly  underlies  any  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin,  and 
in  the  Romish  Anthropology  and  Hamartology,  accordingly,  are  hidden 
the  roots  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Salvation.  It  does  not  .surprise  us, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Foster,  though  passing  over  the.se  topics  ex professo. 
finds  it  impossible  to  explain  the  Romish  doctrine  of  salvation  without 
prefixing  a  few  words,  as  by  the  way,  on  the  Romish  doctrine  of  sin 

87,  p.  171).  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  obtrusive  differ¬ 
ences  Ijetween  Rome  and  Protestantism  lie  within  the  spheres  of  the  two 
topics  chosen  for  formal  treatment.  It  might  even  be  fairly  said,  that  all 
that  differentiates  the  Roman  system  may  naturally  be  di.scussed  under 
the  single  caption  of  ‘‘The  Church.”  Its  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  a 
word,  is  determinative  of  the  whole  Ixxly  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  all  that  is  really  distinctive  of  its  teaching  might  be  gath- 
erc<l  under  this  one  rubric,  in  its  two  aspects  of  the  Church  as  the  prin- 
cipium  uotitiac,  and  the  Church  as  the  institutio  salutis.  Such  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  matter  might  have  introduced  into  the  development  of  the 
subject  a  .somewhat  stricter  unity  than  the  volume  presents  now,  with  its 
formal  separation  of  the  two  topics.  But  the  upshot  would  have  lieen 
the  .same;  and  doubtless  there  are  compensating  advantages  arising  out  of 
the  formal  separation  of  the  matter  presented,  into  two  approximately 
equal  parts,  on  ‘‘The  Church”  and  ‘‘The  System  of  Doctrines  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Salvation  ”  respectively. 

When  thus  separately  viewed,  the  chief  intere.st  of  the  Romish  idea 
of  the  Church  centers  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  Teacher,  that  is  to 
say  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Rule  of  P'aith,— which  is,  of  course,  the  subject 
that  above  all  others  meets  the  inquirer  at  the  threshold  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  every  religious  sy.stem.  The  question:  ‘‘  What  is  the  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  God  ?  ”  necessarily  antedates  and  underlies  every  other 
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theological  question.  Now,  the  answer  that  Rome  gives  to  this  question 
is  .shortly:  “The  Church  or,  nowadays,  we  may  even  say,  practically: 
“The  Pope.”  Of  course  this  is  not  said  brusquely.  What  is  said,  in 
words,  is:  “  The  Bible,  supplemented  by  tradition,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Church,  through  its  mouthpiece,  the  Pope.”  But  this  lengthy  answer 
is  the  deposit  of  a  long  course  of  history,  and  l>etrays  in  its  stratification 
the  stages  of  the  controversy  in  the  troubled  waters  of  which  it  has  silted 
down.  We  obtain  the  practically  ojierative  position  of  Rome  when  we 
omit  all  the  prece«ling  words,  and  retain  only  the  simple  declaration  that 
the  cathedratic  deliverances  of  the  Pope  are  the  Rule  of  I'aith  of  the  Ro¬ 
manist.  The  current  rouiulabout  way  of  saying  this,  means  merely  that 
the  Romanist  appealerl  originally  to  the  written  word  of  God  alone  as  the 
source  of  theological  knowledge;  but,  on  that  proving  insufficient  for  the 
validation  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  was  forced  to  add  tradition  to  the  Bible; 
and,  the  Bible  and  tradition  together  still  proving  insufficient,  was 
forced  to  flee  to  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  brought  in  under  the  color 
of  interpretation;  while  now  he  has  finally  completed  the  structure  by 
pointing  to  the  Pope  as  the  organ  through  which  the  infallible  Church 
infallibly  expresses  itself. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  very  much  indeed  is  held  as  to  the  Rule 
of  I'aith  in  common  by  Rome  ami  Protestantism.  The  frank  supernatu¬ 
ralism  of  the  Roman  position  is  common  to  it  and  Protestantism:  the  de¬ 
cisive  appeal  to  “  external  authority”  is  common  to  both.  The  dilTerence 
l>etween  the  two  concerns  only  the  place  where  this  supernatural  “  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  ”  is  deposited.  The  Protestant  .says,  “In  the  Bible  ”;  the 
Romani.st,  “  In  the  Church,”  or,  now  practically,  “  In  the  Pope.”  There 
is  a  very  wide  sphere  of  agreement  here,  therefore,  in  principle:  the  dif¬ 
ference  affects  only  what  may  be  called  a  detail, — thou^'h  certainly  it  is 
a  detail  of  such  deep-reaching  importance  as  itself  to  rise  into  the  dignity 
of  a  principle.  The  apprehension  of  the  true  relation  between  the  two 
will,  however,  greatly  aid  us  iii  properly  orienting  ourselves  relatively  to 
the  more  serious  controversies  of  the  day.  What  it  means  is,  that,  in  all 
the  more  fundamental  and  burning  controversies  that  are  vexing  our 
times,  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  are  natural  allies.  As  over  against 
the  Rationalist  and  the  My.stic  of  all  types,  they  stand  in  principle 
together,  validating,  as  they  do,  in  common  the  prime  principle  of  au¬ 
thority  in  religion  — the  fundamental  fact  of  the  need  and  existence  of  an 
“external  authority,”  over  against  the  spirit  of  man  itself,  as  the  source 
of  religious  knowledge.  ThusJ  they  stand  together  on  the  siime  side  of 
the  great  cleft  that  separates  the  principle  of  Revelation  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Intuitionalism  in  religion;  and  that  separates  as  well  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Corporalism  from  the  principle  of  Individualism  in  religion.  If 
there  is  an  “  externalJ(authority” — a  revelation  from  heaven,  whether 
it  be  incorporated  in  a  book,  or  speak  in  the  living  voice  of  a  church  or¬ 
ganized  under  an  earthly  head, — then  each  man  cannot  be  a  law’  to  him- 
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self,  but  there  is  one  law  for  all,  to  which  all  must  needs  conform.  About 
this  question  the  greatest  conflict  of  our  age  is  raging.  Men  are  demand¬ 
ing,  “Where  is  to  be  found  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion,  —within  us, 
or  without  ?  ”  The  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  replying  that  it  is  without  us.  It  is  only  when  we  raise  the  subsequent 
question,  “Where  without  us  is  it  discoverable?”  that  they  part  com¬ 
pany.  The  Protestant  replies,  “  In  the  Bible  only  and  it  is  this  that  is 
meant  by  Chillingworth’s  famous  declaration,  that  the  “  Bible,  and  the 
Bib‘e  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.”  The  Romanist  practically 
says:  “  In  the  Church,”  or  even,  nowadays,  “  In  the  Pojje”:  though  he 
formally  phrases  it  more  warily,  thus:  “In  the  Bible,  plus  tradition,  in- 
terj)reted  by  the  Church,  speaking  through  the  Pope.” 

In  this  reply,  the  Protestant  considers,  the  Romanist  betrays  the  true 
principle  they  have  contended  for  in  common.  It  is  not  because  he  pro¬ 
claims  an  “external  authority”  that  the  Protestant  draws  apart  from 
him:  the  Protestant  is  as  eager  to  announce  an  “external  authority”  as 
the  Romanist  can  possibly  be.  It  is  because  he  assigns  this  “external 
authority  ”  to  a  source  in  which  it  does  not  reside;  because  he  transfers 
it  from  God  to  a  man,  and  so  delivers  the  helpless  Christian,  l)ound  hand 
and  foot,  over  to  the  vagaries,  and  the  ignorances,  and  the  deceits  of  an 
imperfect— often  very  imperfect  indeed — human  intellect  and  heart.  As 
Dr.  Poster  truly  puts  it,  “  The  error  of  the  Catholic  is  that  he  takes  upon 
insuflicient  grounds  an  authority  which  has  no  real  claim  upon  him  ” 
(p.  49).  Nor  is  this  a  little  error;  it  is  no  less  than  to  mistake  the  voice 
of  man  for  the  voice  of  Gotl.  To  its  investigation  and  refutation  it  is 
altogether  well  that  Dr.  Foster  consecrates  the  first  half  of  his  treatise, 
tracing  out  with  the  utmost  patience  all  its  assumed  grounds  and  all  its 
gradually  elaliorated  defense,  until  he  lays  the  hollowness  of  it  all  fully 
o|)en  before  us. 

The  elevation  of  the  Church,  in  the  Roman  system,  into  the  infallible 
organ  of  the  revelation  of  Go<l,  is  matched,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  by 
its  corresponding  elevation  into  the  indispensable  organ  of  saving  grace. 
The  Roman  doctrine  of  salvation  turns  on  the  assumed  functions  of  the 
Church  as  the  institute  of  salvation,  centering  and  culminating  in  the 
sacramental  system,  through  which  alone  may  grace  be  distributed  to  the 
souls  of  men.  The  elements  and  outgrowth  of  this  gigantic  development 
of  externalism.  Dr.  Foster  describes  and  criticises  in  the  second  half  of 
his  volume,  beginning  with  the  doctrine  of  Justification  (in  the  treatment 
of  which  we  miss  something  of  the  firmness  of  handling  which  is  else¬ 
where  conspicuous)  and  proceeding  thence  to  its  outgrowths  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Merit  and  of  the  Sacraments.  In  connection  with  the  latter  we 
have  a  clear  exposition  and  exi)osure  of  the  strange  but  inevitable  doctrine 
of  “  Intention  ”  that  has  grown  up  as  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  but 
by  which,  nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Lea  has  abundantly  shown,  the  whole 
system  is  undermined.  By  it  the  efficacy  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions 
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is  made  to  depend  on  the  internal  intention  of  the  officiant  to  do  what 
the  Church  intended  by  the  office  performed.  Dr.  Foster  pointedly  ex¬ 
claims:  “  Into  what  fearful  uncertainty  is  one  educated  in  the  Catholic 
promises  thrust,  when  he  considers  such  words  as  these  of  Bellarmine: 
‘  No  one  can  l)e  certain  with  the  certainty  of  faith  that  he  receives  a  true 
sacrament,  l>ecause  the  sacrament  cannot  l>e  valid  without  the  intention 
of  the  minister,  and  no  man  can  see  another's  intention.'  And  hence 
even  the  officiating  priest,  when  he  knows  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  has 
the  ‘intention,’  does  not  know  whether  it  is  of  any  avail,  because  he  can¬ 
not  know  whether  he  himself  has  l)een  truly  ordained” — whether,  that 
is,  the  intention  of  ordaining  may  not  have  failed  in  some  one  or  the 
other  of  the  numerous  links  that  bind  him  to  the  Apostolic  age.  “  Every¬ 
thing,”  as  Dr.  Foster  remarks,  ‘‘is  thus  gone.”  The  Church,  whose 
proud  l>oast  it  is,  that  it,  and  it  alone,  can  give  certitude  in  religion,  casts 
all  her  children  on  a  sea  of  uncertainties:  nor  will  it  avail  for  her  to 
counsel  them  in  such  circumstances  to  put  their  trust  in  God, — for 
not  only  has  she  reiterantly  taught  them  that  it  is  only  through  the 
valid  ordinances  of  the  Church  that  they  can  reach  God,  or  God  them,  but 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  trust  in  Go»l  that  is  here  thrust  forward,  but  rather  of 
trust  in  man.  Who  can  assure  them  that  ‘‘  in  all  the  almost  immeasurably 
long  and  certainly  immensely  complicateil  system  of  consecration  for  two 
thousand  years,  there  has  never  been  a  single  lapse  in  the  heart  of  any 
evil  man,  leading  through  lack  of  ‘  intention  ’  to  the  invalidity  of  church 
orders?”  Who  indeed!  Thus  the  Romish  system  ends  in  this  sphere 
too  by  directing  the  eye  of  men  away  from  God  to  man,  and  with  the 
most  disastrous  results. 

It  is  a  1)0011  to  have  such  firm  and  safe  leading  as  Professor  Foster’s 
l)ook  provi<les  through  the  intricacies  of  such  discussions.  Hut  we  must 
not  make  its  stimulating  quality  the  excuse  for  a  longer  notice  of  it.  It 
is  certainly  a  goo<l  liook,  which  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  student  of 
Christian  truth.  Bknjamin  B.  WarfikiJ). 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Thkologia  Pectoris:  Outlines  of  Religious  Faith  and  Doctrine,  found¬ 
ed  on  Intuition  and  Experience.  By  James  Muscutt  Hodgson,  M.A., 

D.Sc.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Congregational  Churches 

of  Scotland.  Pp.  207.  Imported  l)y  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.40. 

The  successor  of  Drs.  Alexaniler  and  Simon  (in  the  Theological  Hall 
of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Scotland)  departs  widely,  and  we  fear 
not  wisely,  from  the  theological  views  of  his  predecessors.  We  cull  a 
few  characteristic  utterances:  ‘‘There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  regard 
any  of  the  functions  or  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  having  been 
restricted  to  the  apostles  or  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures ”  (p.  69).  ‘‘The 
final  appeal  in  all  moral,  .spiritual,  and  religious  matters  is  to  our  per¬ 
sonal  intuitive  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  true  and  right,  the 
good  and  the  divine  ”  (p.  75). 
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Thoughts  on  the  Present  Position  of  Protestantism.  By  Adolf 
Harnack.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  Sanction,  by  Thos.  Bailey 
Saunders.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  64.  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
1899.  $1.00. 

A  vigorous  protest  against  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  creeds  above  the 
Bible,  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority  above  the  authority  of  the  Spirit, — 
dangers  much  more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (International  Theological 
Library.)  By  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.I).,  Dwight  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  iii<’/ale  University.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xvi, 
617.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $2.50  net. 

This  volume  illustrates  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  modern 
attempts  at  treating  what  is  called  biblical  theology.  It  was  formerly 
suppose<l  that  systematic  theology  should  lie  biblical,  and,  certainly,  it 
ought  to  be  required  of  biblical  theology  that  it  be  systematic.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  a  mere  compilation  of  individual  instances  unworthy  of  the 
name  science.  This  is  well  recognized  by  Dr.  Stevens  in  his  remarks  up¬ 
on  the  primitive  apostolical  preaching,  when,  as  a  systematic  theologian, 
he  forms  a  working  hypothesis  which  pays  little  attention  to  the  uncer¬ 
tain  results  of  historical  and  critical  research.  According  to  the  author, 
the  primary  task  of  the  biblical  theologian  “  is,  not  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  within  the  New  Testament  period  (although  every  aid 
for  so  doing  will  be  of  great  service  to  him),  but  to  expound  in  system¬ 
atic  form  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  liooks.  The  doctrinal  con¬ 
tent  of  an  epistle,  for  example,  may  be  correctly  and  adequately  exhibit¬ 
ed,  whatever  view  be  held  respecting  its  author  or  its  date.  It  makes  no 
essential  difference  for  our  purpose  whether  the  P^pistles  of  Janies  and 
Peter  are  pre-Pauline  or  post-Pauline.  What  they  teach  must  be  depict¬ 
ed  in  substantially  the  same  way,  whether  it  lie  done  in  an  earlier  or  a 
later  part  of  our  work.  Indeed,  the  mere  chronological  relation  of  books 
is  of  comparatively  small  importance  for  biblical  theology.  Of  much 
greater  moment  is  the  logical  order— the  order  which  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  development  of  religious  ideas  from  the  more  simple  and 
elementary  to  their  more  elaborate  and  reasoned  forms”  (pp.  248-249). 

And  so  in  general  the  work  proceeds  independently  of  biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  Jude  and  Second  Peter  are  given  their  proper  place  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  theology  without  magnifying  the  doubts  urged  by  some  re¬ 
specting  their  canonicity.  In  the  few  places  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  critical  questions  he  betrays  very  strong  leanings  toward  that  lo<jse- 
ness  of  interpretation  which  deprives  language  of  its  ordinary  meaning, 
and  makes  it  a  medium  for  concealing  rather  than  for  expressing  thought. 
Not  only  does  he  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions,  but 
he  declares  that  when  Christ,  speaking  of  the  noth  Psalm,  affirms  that 
it  is  what  ‘‘  David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  builds  his  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  fact  that  Davi<l  uttered  the  words,  he  teaches  nothing 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Psalm  (p.  91). 
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Die  grikchischen  christuchen  Schrifsteller  der  ersten  drei 
JahrhunderTE.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhatullung. 
Orioenes’  WerkE.  Band  I. -II.  beaHieitet  von  Paue  Goetschau  in 
Jena.  Kinleitung. — Die  Schrift  voni  Martyriiim  (exhortatio). — Die 
acht  Biicher  gegen  Celsus. — Die  Schrift  vom  Geliet  (de  oratione).  Pp. 
xcii,  374,  545. 

HifpolvT’S  Werke.  I.  Band:  i.  Der  Koinmentar  ziim  Buche  Daniel 
und  die  I'ragmente  des  Koninientars  zuni  Ilohenliede,  herausgegeben 
von  N.  Bonwetsch. — 2.  Kleine  exegetische  und  homiletische  Schrift- 
en,  herausgegeljen  von  Hans  Acheeis.  Pp.  xxvii,  309. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  supernatural  character  of  Chri.stianity  and 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  this  monumental  task  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  the  most  correct  text  of  the  most  important  Christian 
church  fathers  will  be  duly  appreciated;  while  even  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  drop  Hebrew  from  the  required  curriculum  of  our  theological 
seminaries,  and  even  those  who  are  willing  to  make  Greek  elective,  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the  scholarship  which  gives  us  the  earliest 
ajwlogetical  writings  in  its  best  form.  The  works  of  Hipix)lytus  are  of 
especial  value  to  the  Christian  apologist,  because  of  their  date,  and  are 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  some  of  the  most 
important  portions. 

Hippolytus  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenajus,  and,  according  to  Photius, 
heard  Iremeus  lecture.  It  seems  altogether  probable,  also,  that  Origen 
heard  him  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century;  all  of  which  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  imagination  a  vivid  picture  of  the  eminent  procession  of 
Christian  witnesses  at  the  close  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

So  much  alike  were  these  great  men,  that  a  fragmental  work  of  Hip¬ 
polytus  was  misitaken  for  a  work  of  Origen,  but  in  1842  “  The  Refutation 
of  All  Heresies”  was  discovered,  in  nearly  its  complete  form,  at  Mount 
Athos.  Subsequent  examination  shows  clearly  that  this  was  a  work  of 
Hippolytus,  written  probably  somewhere  about  the  year  234,  though  the 
first  chapters  of  this,  w’hich  had  l>een  long  known,  had  been  attributed 
to  Origen. 

The  testimony  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  to  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is  most  important.  According  to  Bunsen,  “  it  contained: — 

“  (i)  The  four  Gospels. 

‘‘(2)  The  Acts.  .  .  . 

“(3)  The  Pauline  Epistles  to  seven  distinct  churches;  nine  epistles  as 
w’e  read  them.  .  .  . 

“(4)  The  four  Pastoral  Letters:  to  Philemon  and  Titus,  and  the  two 
addressed  to  Timothy. 

“  (5)  The  .six  catholic  (or  general)  epistles:  the  Papistic  of  St.  James; 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (our  first);  the  three  epistles  of  St.John;  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 

‘‘(6)  The  P^pistle  to  the  Hebrews.  .  .  . 

“(7)  The  Ajiocalypse  of  St.  John.”  * 

^  Bunsen’s  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  Vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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The  force  which  the  testimony  of  Hippolytus  adds  to  that  of  the  lately 
discovered  Diatessaron  and  of  the  new  Syriac  Gospel,  combined  with  the 
evidence  previously  existing,  can  be  resisted  only  by  being  ignored.  The 
Christian  churches  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  had  a  New 
Testament  canon  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  that  which  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  to  the  present  day.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  testi¬ 
mony,  therefore,  we  doubly  welcome  this  new  and  in  every  way  satisfac¬ 
tory  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus.  The  two  parts  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume,  however,  include  only  the  best-known  portions  of  his  writings, 
namely,  his  Commentaries  upon  Daniel,  with  fragments  of  his  commen¬ 
taries  upon  Matthew  and  John,  the  Apocalyp.se,  and  numerous  minor 
works.  The  Commentary  upon  Daniel  is  accompanied  by  a  German 
translation.  Altogether  the  work  leaves  nothing  to  Ije  desired,  and  is  in- 
disiK-nsable  to  every  thorough  scholar  of  the  early  church  history  and  of 
the  New  Testament.  At  least  every  theological  library  should  possess  it. 
We  await  the  second  volume  with  high  exj)ectations. 

In  the  .same  thorough  style  with  the  preceding  are  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  writings  of  Origen,  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  treatise 
“  Against  Celsus,”  occupying  over  six  hundred  pages,  together  with  the 
writings  concerning  the  martyrs. 

There  is  also  an  index,  filling  130  pages,  which  will  enable  the  scholar 
to  find  any  passage  of  which  he  has  the  dimmest  idea.  The  study  of 
Origen’s  great  work  “Against  Cel.sus”  must  deeply  impress  everyone 
with  the  tho;'oughness  with  which  apologetic  questions  were  discussed 
by  the  early  church  fathers.  Almost  every  argument  against  Christian¬ 
ity  put  forward  at  the  present  time  will  l)e  found  answered  in  it.  In  the 
mad  rush  after  latter-day  novelties,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  we 
shall  be  neglectful  of  the  central  facts  bearing  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
early  church  records.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  critical  study 
of  these  portions  of  patristic  writing  as  they  are  now  placed  Ijefore  us  in 
these  well-edited  volumes. 

Gi;skniu.s’  IIkbrew  Grammar,  as  edited  and  enlarged  by  E.  Kautzsch, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  German  Pklition,  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  W.  Coleins,  M.A. 
The  Translation  revi.sed  and  adjusted  to  the  Twenty-sixth  PMition,  by 
A.  K.  CowEKY,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  598.  Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  I5.25. 

The  value  of  Gesenius’  Grammar  in  the  past  is  well  known  to  stu¬ 
dents  since  its  first  appearance  in  1813.  The  genesis  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  and  its  exact  relation  to  the  German  editions,  is  stated  with  utmost 
brevity  in  the  translator’s  preface,  written  by  A.  E.  Cowley.  “  The  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  arranged  with  the  German  publishers  ...  to 
issue  ...  a  translation  (of  what  is  practically  a  new  book),  and  entrusted 
the  work  to  the  late  Rev.  G.  W.  Collins  (of  Corpus  Chri.sti  College,  Cam- 
VOL.  LVI.  NO.  224. 
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bridge,  and  Keble  College, Oxford), with  whom  I  was  afterwards  associated. 
His  translation  of  the  twenty-fifth  (1889)  edition  was  already  approaching 
completion  when  a  new  edition  of  the  German  was  announced  as  being 
in  preparation,  and  the  Delegates  decided  to  await  its  publication  in 
order  that  Professor  Kautzsch’s  latest  improvements  might  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  English  translation.  The  new  German  edition,  however, 
did  not  appear  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Collins 
died.  The  ta.sk  of  revising  the  translation,  and  of  seeing  it  through  the 
press,  thus  devolved  uixui  me.  Its  accomplishment  has  l>een  somewhat 
delayed,  partly  by  the  intervention  of  other  work,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  numerous  additions  and  improvements  introtluced  by  Professor 
Kautzsch  into  the  twenty-sixth  edition  (1896)  which  of  course  had  to  be 
incorporated.  With  regard  to  the  method  pursued,  the  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  original  have  lx;en  strictly  followed,  so  that  the  references 
for  sections  and  paragraphs  correspond  exactly  in  German  and  English.” 

The  twenty-fifth  German  edition  was  a  real  jubilee  one,  in  that  the 
editor  entirely  remodeled  and  greatly  .strengthened  the  Syntax.  The 
twenty-sixth  differs  in  many  details,  but  the  changes  do  not  greatly  affect 
the  character  of  the  book.  They  are  the  necessary  modifications  in 
recognition  of  the  work  done  upon  Semitic  languages  during  the  seven- 
year  interval.  The  editor  gives  special  recognition  to  the  researches  of 
Lagarde  and  Barth  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  nouns.  The  para¬ 
graphs  upon  relative  pronouns  and  relative  sentences  are  wholly  recon¬ 
structed. 

In  1893  appeared  a  ‘‘Second  American  Pklition  ”  edited  by  E.  M. 
Mitchell  and  I.  M.  Price  (noticed  in  Bibliothkca  Sacra,  Vol.  1.  No. 
199).  This  was  an  older  affair  made  over  to  fit  the  twenty-fifth  German. 
For  the  Forms  and  Ftymolofcy  the  old  plates  were  used  as  much  as  was 
possible,  more  than  was  wise,  with  amusing  effect  upon  the  looks  of  the 
page,  b'or  the  Syntax  a  new  translation  was  made,  and  for  some  reason 
the  work  was,  mildly  expressed,  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  American  edition— it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
reputation  will  not  be  determined  by  it — stands  the  present  volume. 
There  are  minute  inconsistencies  l)etween  the  work  of  the  two  e<litors 
who  have  Ijeen  engaged  u}jon  it,  but  these  need  not  greatly  disturb  the 
reader.  The  translation  does  not  take  into  account  all  the  addenda  el 
corrigenda  of  the  German,  but  corrects  numerous  typographical  errors. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  scientific  completeness  and  practical  u.sefulness 
contend  for  recognition.  The  twenty-sixth  German  and  its  translation 
make  increased  claim  to  the  former,  and  by  a  very  simple  device  secure 
a  gain  in  the  latter.  It  is  l)ecoming  less  and  less  possible  to  use  Gesenius 
as  a  text-book,  and  even  as  a  reference-book  its  heavily  loaded  pages 
make  a  specific  reference  difficult.  The  paragraphs  average  more  than 
three  pages  in  length,  some  cover  eight  pages  such  as  this.  Letters  are 
now  placed  in  the  margin  opposite  each  sulxlivision  of  the  paragraph  so 
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that  reference  to  a  particular  section  is  greatly  simplified.  E.g.,  we  can 
now  say  “  ?90g.”  in  place  of  “  ^90,  2.  (c)  Rem.  b.”  One  of  the  most  helpful 
ways  of  using  the  grammar  in  connection  with  exegetical  work  is  to 
search  out,  by  means  of  the  Bible  Passage  index,  the  comments  upon  the 
forms  and  constructions  contained  in  the  several  verses.  The  new  methcKl 
of  citation  makes  this  much  easier.  But  one  thing  leads  to  another:  why 
should  we  not  have  had  the  paragraph  number  placed  at)ove  these  letters, 
in  the  outer  margin  opposite  the  first  line  of  the  page  ?  They  are  now 
found  opposite  the  running  headings  in  the  inner  margin;  so  they  are 
visible  only  when  the  lx>ok  lies  quite  of>en  and  the  eye  must  wander  over 
the  whole  page  before  it  finds  rest.  Owen  H.  Gates. 

MitTEESTrasse  10.  Erinnerungen  an  August  und  Mathilde  Tholuck  im 
hundertsten  Jahre  nach  seinem  Geburt.  Von  Martin  Kaehi.er,  Dr. 
u.  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Halle.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert  Nachf.  1899. 
M.  I. 

AUGIJ.ST  Thoeucks  Ge:daechTniss,  gefeiert  im  hundertsten  Jahre  seiner 
Geburt  von  der  theologischen  Eakultat  zu  Halle.  Rede  von  Martin 
Kaeheer.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert  Nachf.  M.  0.50. 

The  eagerness  with  which  theologians  of  the  present  day  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  historical  studies  contrasts  markedly  with  the  readiness  of  many 
of  them  to  ignore  their  own  immediate  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  I 
have  been  amazed  to  note  the  paucity  of  the  references  in  recent  impK»r- 
tant  theological  works  to  the  names  of  men  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  as 
investigators,  thinkers,  and  scholars  not  a  generation  ago.  The  chief 
sinners  in  this  respect  are  the  Ritschlians  and  the  so-called  Higher  Crit¬ 
ics: — they  write  as  if  systematic  theology,  the  history  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  criticism,  and  so  on,  began  with  Ritschl  and  Wellhausen;  and  as 
if  nothing  worth  attention  were  prcnluced  outside  the  “ring”  to  which 
they  belong.  They  “boom”  each  other  accordingly  without  ceasing: 
and  the  veriest  whipper-snapper  on  their  side  is  greeted  as  with  the^ 
words,  “  A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment  ” — particularly  if  he  lie  a  foreigner, 
—an  American  or  Briton  by  Germans;  a  German  by  Americans  and 
Britons. 

I  think  I  can  detect  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  two  booklets  by 
Professor  Kiihler  of  Halle,  of  which  the  titles  are  given  aljove,  due  to  the 
way  in  which  his  friend  and  master,  Tholuck,  is  being  forgotten  and 
ignored.  Personally  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  to  re¬ 
vive  the  memory  of  past  times.  His  pictures  of  the  old  house  in  the 
Mittelstrasse,  Halle;  of  the  Herr  Rath  and  the  Frau  Riithin;  of  their  do¬ 
ings  and  ways;  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  so  forth,  recall  my  student 
days  so  vividly  that  I  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  Heine, 

Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten, 

Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin; 

only  that,  instead  of  a  “  Marchen  aus  alten  Zeiten,”  I  am  reminded  of 
facts  and  experiences  that  exercised  a  blessedly  determinative  influence 
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on  iny  life.  What  I  feel  I  am  sure  many,  many  others  will  also  feel. 
That  house  was  a  treasury  out  of  which  the  householders,  both  of  them, 
constantly  brought  forth  things  new  and  old, — intellectual  and  spiritual; 
poetical  and  musical;  scientific  and  tn3'stical;  to  the  quickening,  the  joy, 
and  the  edification  of  numl>erless  students. 

And  they  are  l)eing  forgotten  !  Go<l  help  those  whom  moderne  Aiif~ 
kldrunjr  is  so  puffing  up  that  they  fail  to  appreciate  what  once  made 
Halle  one  of  the  chief  Meccas  of  Protestant  religious  and  theological  pil- 
gritns. 

The  second  booklet  contains  Professor  Kiililer’s  Itede  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Tholuck’s  birthday,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Tlieo- 
logical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ilalle.  It  presents  a  careful  and 
sober,  j-et  sj’mpathetic  and  high  estimate  of  Tholuck’s  j)lace  and  work  in 
the  theological  and  religious  development  of  Germany  during  the  first 
seventj'  years  of  the  present  centurj'. 

In  reading  both  pr(i<luctions  I  could  not  but  wish  that  Professor  Kah- 
ler  had  taken,  or  would  take,  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  moderate 
sized  volume  devoted  to  Tholuck’s  life  and  work;  and  that  he  would  in¬ 
corporate  with  it  contributions  from  some  of  Tholuck’s  still  living  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  pupils,  giving  their  reminiscences  and  impressions. 
Such  a  l)Ook  ought  to  lie  valuable,  not  only  as  history,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  quickening  the  intellectual  ami  spiritual  life,  and  stimulating 
the  theoretical  and  practical  zeal,  of  many  of  the  younger  generation. 

D.  w.  s. 

Thk  Studknt’vS  Life  of  Paui..  By  George  IIor.r.EY  Gii.bert,  Ph.D., 
I). D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  author  of  “  The  Student’s  Life  of  Je¬ 
sus.”  121110.  Pp.  X,  279.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899.  $1.2$. 

The  importance  of  this  volume  must  not  be  measured  by  its  size. 
Though  brief,  it  is  remarkably  comprehensive  and  complete  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  mooted  points,  and  full  in  its  literary  references.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material  is  logical;  the  style,  clear;  and  the  historical 
judgment  displayed  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation.  Discrep¬ 
ancies  are  not  exaggerated  after  the  shallow  and  unscholarly  methods  of 
Dr.  McGiffert  and  the  clique  of  German  critics  whom  he  .slavishly  fol¬ 
lows.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  Iietter  antidote  to  Dr.  McGiffert  than  the 
straightforward,  .scholarly,  and  .sober-minded  discus.sions  that  appear  in 
this  volume.  In  di.scussing  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  life.  Dr.  Gilbert 
fixes  the  conversion  in  the  year  32,  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  in  48,  the 
arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem  in  56,  and  his  martyrdom,  after  a  second  im¬ 
prisonment,  somewhere  between  65  and  68. 

Through  Nature  to  God.  By  John  PTske,  i6mo.  Pp.  xv,  195. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1899.  $1.00. 

In  his  later  writings,  Mr.  I'iske  lacks  but  little  of  becoming  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Calvinist  of  the  New  England  type.  In  his  marvelously  clear,  dis- 
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criminating,  and  forcible  style  he  has  in  this  volume  established  the 
reality  of  religion,  and  presented  a  plausible  theory  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  evil  without  denying  either  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  .  From  the  general  analogies  furnished  in 

the  process  of  evolution,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that,  as  it  approaches  its 
goal  and  man  comes  nearer  to  God,  the  fact  of  evil  will  lapse  into  a  mere 
memory,  in  which  the  shadowed  past  shall  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
realized  glory  of  the  present,  ...” 

“.  .  .  Many  are  the  pains  of  life,  and  the  struggle  with  wickedness  is 
hard;  its  course  is  marked  with  sorrows  and  tears.  But  assuredly  its 
deep  impress  upon  the  human  soul  is  the  indispensable  background 
against  which  shall  be  hereafter  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven  !  ”  (Pp.  55,  56.) 


R.\MAK^/SnA^A  :  His  Life  and  Sayings.  By  the  Right  lion.  F.  Max 

MUEI.1.KR,  K.M.,  Foreign  Memlier  of  the  I'rench  Institute;  Fellow  of 

All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  x,  200.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $1.50  net. 

The  introduction  of  this  volume,  by  Professor  Muller,  contains,  in 
very  small  compass,  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  relig¬ 
ious  condition  of  India.  The  biographical  portion  is  prepared  by  the 
noted,  or  more  properly  notorious,  Vivekananda,  and  is  permeated  with 
much  of  his  credulous  confidence  in  Hindu  philosophy  and  legendary 
lore.  The  “  Sayings”  are,  many  of  them,  most  striking  and  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  will  attract  all  readers.  One  or  two  will  suffice. 

‘‘248.  Be  not  like  the  frog  in  the  well.  The  frog  in  the  well  knows 
nothing  bigger  and  grander  than  its  well.  So  are  all  bigots:  they  do  not 
see  anything  better  than  their  own  creeds.” 

‘‘391.  How  long  does  godliness  remain  in  man?  The  iron  is  red  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  fire.  It  is  black  the  moment  it  is  removed  from  fire. 
So  the  human  being  is  godly  so  long  as  he  is  in  communion  with  God.” 

There  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  these  ‘‘  Sayings.”  liven 
the  Christian  cannot  but  be  charmed  with  their  pantheistic  glow,  in 
which  he  will  unconsciously  see  the  reflection  of  Christ. 


A  DrcTroNARY  of  Thk  Bihlf.  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature,  and 
Contents,  inclufling  the  Biblical  Theology.  Pidited  by  Jamks  Has¬ 
tings,  M.A,,  I). I).  Vol.  H.  Imperial  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  870.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  Cloth,  $6.00  per  volume;  in  Half  Mo¬ 
rocco,  per  volume. 

This  volume  carries  on  the  work  from  I'eign  to  Kinsman.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  shorter 
articles;  while  the  longer  articles  are  many  of  them  treatises  in  them¬ 
selves.  That  upon  the  P'lood  by  F.  H.  Woods  is  full  of  learning,  whose 
value  is  great,  indejiendent  of  the  author’s  erroneous  critical  theories;  a 
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fair  summary  being  given  of  the  late  Mr.  Prestwich’s  views.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  thorough  work  done  in  the  longer  articles  is  found 
in  that  upon  Food  by  A.  Macalister,  which  occupies  fifteen  of  the  large 
double-column  pages,  and  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  every  kind  of 
food  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  metho<ls  of  cookery.  Among 
the  more  notable  articles  upon  Geography  are  those  upon  Galatia  by  Mr. 
Ramsay,  Galilee  by  Selah  Merrill,  Geology  of  Palestine  by  E.  Hull,  Je¬ 
rusalem  by  C.  R.  Condcr,  and  Jordan  by  C.  Warren.  Of  the  theological 
articles.  Foreknowledge  is  treated  by  A.  Stewart,  F'orgiveness  by  J.  F. 
Bethune-Baker,  Gnosticism  by  A.  C.  Headlam,  God  (twenty  pages)  by 
W.  Sanday,  Heaven  and  Hell  by  D.  F'.  Salmond,  Holy  Spirit  by  H.  B. 
Swete,  Idolatry  by  W.  P.  Paterson,  the  Incarnation  by  R.  L.  Ottley,  Jus¬ 
tification  by  D.  W.  Simon,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  J.  Orr.  Of  the 
BfX)ks  of  the  Bible,  Genesis  is  treated,  with  a  free  hand,  by  H.  F^  Ryle; 
the  Gospels,  thoroughly  and  reverently,  in  an  article  of  sixteen  pages,  by 
V.  H.  Stanton;  the  Hexateuch,  in  a  freer  and  less  trustworthy  manner, 
by  F.  H.  Woo<ls;  Isaiah,  with  absolute  confidence  of  its  plural  author¬ 
ship,  by  G.  A.  Smith;  James  by  J.  V.  Mayor;  Jeremiah  by  A.  B.  David¬ 
son;  Job  by  W.  T.  Davison;  John,  in  an  article  of  thirty-four  pages,  by 
H.  R.  Reynolds  (an  able  defense  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gosj)el);  Judges  by  E.  Kdnig;  and  First  and  Second  Kings  by  C. 
F.  Burney.  The  article  on  Jesus  Christ,  by  W.  Sanday,  occupies  fifty 
])ages,  and  is  a  marvel  of  condensed,  profound,  and  clearly  arranged 
learning.  It  thus  appears  that  the  writers  are  well  selected  to  represent 
the  different  phases  of  Protestant  views  respecting  recent  critical  inves¬ 
tigations. 


The  Ei'ISTee  to  the  Hebrews:  The  F'irst  Apology  for  Christianity. 
An  lixegetical  Study.  By  Ai,EXANI)p:r  Bai.main  Bruce,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  F^xegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Gla.sgow;  author  of  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  etc.  Demy  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  451.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $2.50. 

This  charming  specimen  of  expository  writing  is  recommended  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  has  l)een  upon  the  distinguished  author’s 
mind.  The  substance  of  it  was  delivered  thirty  years  ago  as  Parish  lec¬ 
tures.  Twenty  years  later  the  matter  was  revised  and  expanded  into  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Expositor,  and  it  now  appears,  after  a  careful 
re-revision  and  re-rewriting,  as  the  last  product  of  the  lamented  author’s 
earthly  labors.  Naturally,  from  the  origin  of  the  work,  the  subjects  are 
treated  topically,  to  which  the  lipistle  readily  lends  itself.  But  the  pro¬ 
found  scholar  and  the  sympathetic  disciple  are  manifest  in  every  chapter 
and  paragraph.  The  author  maintains  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
a  Jewish  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  written,  not  by  Paul,  but 
by  some  unknown,  able,  and  original  defender  of  the  Christian  faith, 
who  was  imbued  with  the  Pauline  spirit  and  surcharged  with  Alexandri- 
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an  culture.  He  would  assign  to  it  a  date  just  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  volume  cannot  but  be  acceptable  and  valuable  to  all 
classes  of  readers. 

The  Theoeogy  of  the  Epistee  to  the  Hebrews.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction.  By  George  Mieugan,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Caputh, 
Perthshire.  Demy  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  233.  New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  I2.25. 

The  expository  part  of  this  volume  is  mainly  confined  to  Chapters  V.- 
X.,  in  which  there  is  developed  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  his  high-priestly  office  and  work,  and  the  character  of  the  new 
covenant.  In  the  introductory  chapters  there  is  a  very  full  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  (iiscussion  of  the  history  and  authorship  of  the  Epistle;  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  as  to  authorship;  of  the  destination,  date,  and  place  of 
writing;  and  of  the  readers,  aims,  characteristics,  and  a  full  analysis. 
The  conclusions  reached  are,  that  the  author  is  unknown,  and  that  the 
people  addressed  were  a  small  community  of  Jews  in  Rome.  The  last 
chapter  is  a  very  suggestive  and  able  (li.scussion  of  the  present-day  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Epistle,  with  warnings  against  “  untheological  ”  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  arrangement  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  such  as  to  facilitate  reference,  and  everywhere  shows  the  marks  of 
the  high  scholarship  and  painstaking  care  of  the  author.  Altogether  it 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
study  of  this  important  Epistle. 

The  Redemption  OF  Africa:  A  Story  of  Civilization.  By  P'rederic 
Perry  Nobee,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Congress  on  Africa,  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  1893.  With  Bibliograph)',  Illustrations,  Maps,  and 
Statistical  Tables.  In  two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xxv,  474;  vii,  382. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Pleming  II.  Revell  Co.  1899.  $4.00. 

These  two  volumes  amply  justify  in  every  respect  the  promise  of  the 
title-page.  The  author  has  treated  the  subject  with  great  fullness  from 
every  point  of  view,  making  a  work  that  is  indispensable  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  correct  opinions  concerning  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  subject  is  treated  historically,  as 
well  as  topically,  beginning  with  Abraham’s  visit  to  Egypt  and  leading 
down  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  history  to  the  present  time.  A  full 
account  is  given  of  the  missions  of  all  religious  sects;  while  the  statisti¬ 
cal  tables  cover  all  the  facts  concerning  which  the  reader  may  desire 
specific  information;  and  thirty-one  excellent  photogravures  bring  before 
us  in  lifelike  form  the  chief  actors  in  the  recent  expansion  of  missions  on 
the  continent.  The  outlook  for  the  future  was  never  before  so  hopeful 
as  now. 
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AHERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia. 

Christianity  as  a  World-power.  By  Gkorop:  C.  Lorimrr,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Minister  of  Treinont  Temple.  Annual  Sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Baptist  ^lissionary  and  Puldication  Societies  at  San  Francisco, 
May  28,  1899.  Pp.  44. 

Thk  First  FhnsTi.K  of  John;  or,  Oo<l  revealed  in  Life,  Light,  and 
Ivove.  By  RonKRT  Cameron,  author  of  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Ages,” 
and  editor  of  Watchword  and  Truth.  i2mo.  Pp.  xiv,  274.  $1.25. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  New  York. 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Iv^oator.  Letters,  vSketches,  and  Ad¬ 
dresses,  giving  some  account  of  a  Tour  in  India  and  Malaysia.  B)  Cy¬ 
rus  I).  I'oss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Pp.  262.  $1.00. 

Sin.  (Studies  in  Theology. — VI.)  By  Randolph  S.  I'oster,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Pp.  308.  53.00. 

HENRY  FROWDE,  London. 

The  Oxyrhynchus  Looia  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  By  the 
Rev.  CharlivS  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Can- 
bridge.  Pp.  vi,  105. 

E.  R.  HERRICK  &  COHPANY,  New  York. 

Suggestive  Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  Rev.  I'.  N. 
PELOuret,  D.D.,  author  of  “Select  Notes”  on  the  International  Les¬ 
sons,  Suggestive  Illustrations  on  Matthew,  Acts,  etc.  Pp.  v,  543. 

LIBRAIRIE  FISCHBACHER,  Paris. 

Spencer  et  le  Principe  de  la  Morale.  Par  Jules  Durois,  Liceiicie 
en  Thdologie  (Lausanne).  Pp.  xiii,  329. 

FLEMING  H.  REYELL  COMPANY.  New  York,  Chicago.  Toronto. 

The  BirlE  among  the  Nations:  A  Study  of  the  Great  Translations. 
By  John  Walter  BeardslEE,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  ^licli.  Pp. 
226.  $1.00. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York. 

A  History  of  Kgyit.  Vol.  IV.  Under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty. 
By  J.  P.  Mahaffv',  author  of  “Social  Life  in  Greece,”  “Greek  Life 
and  Thought,”  “Tlie  Umpire  of  the  Ptolemies,”  etc.  Pp.  xiii,  261. 
V’ol.  V.  Undf:r  Roman  Rule.  By  J.  U.rafton  Milne,  M.A.,  some 
time  Scholar  of  C.  C.  C.,  Oxford.  Pp.  xiii,  262.  $2.25  each. 

The  Messages  of  the  IJarlier  Prophets.  (The  Me.ssages  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.)  Arranged  in  the  Order  of  Time,  analyzed,  and  freely  rendered 
in  Paraphrase.  By  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale  University,  and  Charles  1'oster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Hi.story  and  Literature  in  Brown 
University.  Second  Fdition.  Pp.  xv,  304.  51.25. 

Thf:  Theology  of  tup:  Kplstle  to  the  Herrews.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction.  By  George  Milligan,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Caputh, 
Perthshire.  Pp.  xx,  233.  $2.25. 

The  Great  Appeal.  By  James  G.  K.  McClure,  President  of  Lake 
I'orest  University.  Pp.  131.  75  cents. 
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Alexander’s,  A.,  Theories  of  the 
Will  in  the  Ilistory  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  noticed,  204. 

Ancient  Shrines  in  Northern  Syr¬ 
ia,  note  o!i,  184-190. 

Andrews’,  S.  J.,  Christianity  and 
Anti-Christianity  in  their  Final 
Conflict,  noticed,  198. 

Apostles’  Creed  More  or  Less,  note 
on, 

Atonement,  Government  and,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  A.  E.  Thomson,  689- 
700;  God  rij^htfully  claims  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  689;  purpose  of  a 
government,  690;  of  laws,  690; 
of  pejialties,  691;  enforcement 
of  law,  692;  God’s  goodness  in¬ 
volves  severity  agaiiust  evil,  692; 
present  neglect  of  this  truth, 
694;  significance  of  Christ’s  suf¬ 
ferings,  695;  imj)ortance  of  deep¬ 
ening  the  sen.se  of  sin,  696;  inad- 
eipiate  theories  of  the  atonement, 
697;  the  moral  influence  theory, 
698;  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  leiuls  itself  easily  to 
law-breaking,  700. 

B 

Banks  Consolidating,  note  on,  177- 
183. 

Barrows’,  J.  II.,  Christianity  the 
World  -  Religion,  noticed,  412; 
Christian  Conquest  of  Asia,  no¬ 
ticed,  597;  article,  54.3-56o- 

Bartlett,  S.  C.,  note  by,  I6^>-I64; 
obituary  of,  207;  article  by,  639- 

656. 

Barton’s,  W.  E.,  P.sidms  and  their 
Story,  noticed,  202. 

Bates’,  J.  II.,  Christian  Science 
and  its  Problems,  noticed,  204. 

Beecher,  W.  J.,  article  by,  209-222. 

Behrends’  Criticisms,  Rejoinder  to, 
168- 170. 

Berle’s,  A.  A.,  Modern  Interpreta¬ 


tions  of  the  Gospel  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  595. 

Bible,  Influence  of  the,  upon  the 
Human  Intellect,  article  on,  by 
J.  E.  Rankin,  415-439;  image  of 
God  in  man,  415;  intellect  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Bible,  417;  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bible,  418;  the  Bible 
as  an  intellectual  book,  419;  the 
Bible  presents  truth  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  form,  422;  man’s  hunger 
for  truth,  424;  insuflTiciency  of 
natural  .science,  427;  the  Bible 
stimulates  the  moral  activity, 
429;  defects  of  speculative  rea¬ 
soning,  432;  the  Bible  empha¬ 
sizes  moral  obligation,  432;  en¬ 
forces  the  duty  of  the  hour,  435. 

Blake,  S.  L.,  article  by,  12-25. 

Bowen,  PL  W.,  article  by,  673  688. 

Briggs’,  C.  A.,  General  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  noticed,  589-592. 

Bruce’s,  A.  B.,  I'Cpistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  noticed,  788. 

Buckley’s,  J.  M.,  Extemporaneous 
Oratory,  noticed,  408. 

C 

Cadv,  G.  L.,  article  by,  100-113. 

Cu;»nnon,  the  I'irst  Great  Phiglish 
Poet,  article  on,  by  I).  S.  Greg¬ 
ory,  341-357;  history  of  Cied- 
111011,341;  story  of  his  conver¬ 
sion,  342;  development  of  his 
character,  345;  his  jioetry,  348; 
the  Ca.‘dmon  Memorial,  352;  his 
relation  to  Phiglish  literature,  357. 

Catechunienate,  The,  Its  Achieve¬ 
ments  aiul  Possibilities,  article 
on,  by  T.  Chalmers,  467-480; 
weakness  of  existing  inetluxls, 
467;  opixirtunity  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  468;  idea  of  the 
catechunienate,  468;  history  of 
the  method,  468;  catechumeiiate 
of  the  Reformation,  471;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  473;  need  in  our  own  time, 
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474;  the  author’s  experience, 
475;  the  historic  catechisms  esti¬ 
mated,  477 ;  catechism  classes,  47S, 

Chalmers,  T.,  article  by,  467-480. 

Chapman,  K.,  article  by,  532-542. 

China,  The  Hour  of,  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  article  on,  by  H.  W. 
Rankin,  561-578;  rise  of  interest 
in  China,  561 ;  Chinese  emigra¬ 
tion,  563;  character  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  564;  approaching  crisis  in 
China,  564;  interest  of  the  Unit- 
e<l  States  in,  566;  jiossibilities  of 
the  Chinese  awakening,  568; 
identity  of  Knglish  and  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  570;  future  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  572;  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Unitetl  States  to¬ 
wards,  573;  hotieful  elements  in, 
574;  interest  of  the  United  States 
more  than  commercial,  575. 

Christianity  and  Idealism,  article 
on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  61-77;  essen¬ 
tial  idealism  of  Christianity,  61; 
idealism  realized,  63;  jirevalence 
of  Neo-Hegelianism,  63;  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Watson’s  views,  63; 
the  dependence  of  morality  up¬ 
on  religion,  63;  the  hlealism  of 
Greece,  64;  of  the  Jews,  64; 
idealism  aii<l  the  Incarnation,  65; 
Kant’s  jKisition,  66;  Halfour,  de¬ 
fended,  68;  Dr.  Bradley  defend¬ 
ed,  69;  reality  and  the  Absolute, 
70;  idealism  and  sin,  72;  ideal¬ 
ism  ignores  certain  facts,  74; 
Go«l  not  impiissible,  74;  the 
true  idealism,  76. 

Christian  Scientists,  article  on,  by 
G.  P.  Wright,  374-381;  iinmber 
374;  principles  of,  375;  half- 
trutlis  of,  376;  fanaticism  of, 
378;  scriptural  interpretations, 
379;  excuses  for,  38fj;  duties  of 
the  church  respecting,  381. 

Civilization,  The  Influence  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  in,  article  on,  by  N. 
D.  Hillis,  327-340;  truth,  the 
nourishment  of  the  mind,  327; 
character  of  social  progress,  328; 
waxing  fame  of  Christ,  329; 
meeting  at  the  cross,  331;  man’s 
vices  will  decline,  332;  new  era 
of  humanity,  334;  German  peas¬ 
ant’s  dream,  335;  changes  made 
by  Christianity,  337;  ii.fluence 
on  hope  of  progress,  338;  future 


of  India,  339;  ultimate  triumph 
of  Christianity,  340. 

Contempt  of  Court,  note  on,  392. 

Cooper,  J.,  article  by,  607-638. 

Cotton  Industry  and  the  Labor 
Problem,  note  on,  175-177. 

Courts  and  Trusts,  note  on,  394. 

Critical  Notes,  160-170,  382-390, 

5H4-5«8. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  Ix)ok  review  by, 
199-202. 

Curtis,  L.  article  by,  i-ii. 

Curtiss,  S.  I.,  note  by,  184-190. 

D 

Davis’s,  J.  D.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  noticed,  401-403. 

Die  griechischen  christlichen 
Schriftsteller  der  ersten  drei 
Jahrhunderte,  noticed,  782. 

Divine  Indwelling,  The  Nature  of 
the,  article  on,  by  C.  B.  Hul- 
bert,  78-99;  the  fact  of  divine 
indwelling,  78;  nature  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling,  Ho;  the  entire  Trinity 
participates,  82;  accessibility  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  85;  the  Holy 
Spirit  regenerates,  87;  sanctifies, 
88;  but  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bible,  89;  vitality  of  the  Word 
of  God,  91;  divine  truth  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  inseparably  joined, 
93;  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  97. 

Divorce,  The  Holy  Scriptures  and, 
article  on,  by  N.  Lathrop,  266- 
277;  designed  permanence  of  the 
marriage  relation,  266;  Jesus  did 
not  cover  the  whole  grouinl  of 
divorce,  268;  the  Jewish  law  of 
divorce,  269;  the  Jewish  penalty, 
271;  Paul  gives  additional 
grounds  for  divorce,  272;  wilful 
desertion,  that  ground,  273;  au¬ 
thorities  in  favor  of  this  view, 
273;  views  of  judges  administer¬ 
ing  present  laws,  274;  summary, 
276. 

Doherty’s,  Hurlbut  and.  Illustrat¬ 
ive  Notes,  noticed,  204. 

Dole’s,  C.  F.,  Coming  People,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

Driver’s  Proof-Texts,  article  on, 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  140- 147;  Deut. 
ii".  12,  140;  Deut.  iii.  ii,  14.  I4U 
reasons  in  a  circle,  141;  ignor^ 
half  of  the  facts,  142;  Deut.  xi. 
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6,  142;  Deut.  i.  36,  142;  faulty 
exegesis,  143;  arbitrary  methcKl 
pursued,  144;  harmony  of  the 
reports  of  the  spies,  145;  fails  to 
appreciate  the  Tel  el  -  Amarna 
tablets,  146. 

E 

East,  America  and  the  Ear,  article 
on,  by  W.  B.  I'orbush,  759-774; 
largeness  of  the  Far  Eastern 
problem,  760;  solidarity  of  the 
world,  761;  development  of  in¬ 
ferior  races,  764;  our  present  re¬ 
sponsibility,  765;  conditions  of 
lasting  peace,  76S;  our  national 
responsibility,  769;  providential 
indications,  77 r;  morality  of  the 
case,  773;  conditions  of  success, 

774. 

Elder’s,  W,,  Ideas  from  Nature, 
noticed,  406. 

English,  J.  M.,  character  sketch 

579-583- 

F 

Fiske’s,  J.,  Through  Nature  to 
God,  noticed,  786. 

Forbush,  W.,  article  by,  759-774. 

Ford,  R.  C.,  article  by,  X14-119, 

Foster,  F.  H.,  book  review  by, 
396-401;  his  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
noticed,  775. 

Foster’s,  R.  S.,  God:  Nature  and 
Attributes,  noticed,  410. 

G 

Gates,  O.  II.,  book  reviews  by, 
5'>2-595,  783. 

Germati  Hymnody  of  the  Refor- 
matioji.  Two  German  Hymns:  A 
Stiuly  iji,  article  on,  by  F).  W. 
Bowen,  673-68.S;  origin  of  Ger¬ 
man  hymnody,  673;  Luther’s  in¬ 
fluence,  674;  his  most  celebrated 
hymns,  675;  text  of  “  ICin  Feste 
Burg,”  677;  Carlyle’s  transla-  I 
tion,  678;  later  hymnody,  68(j; 
Gerhardt’s  influence,  681;  his 
‘‘Hymn  of  Trust,”  683;  origin 
of  this  hymn,  683;  Wesley’s 
translation,  685;  fierhardt  and 
Luther  compared,  687. 

Ge^-nius’  Hebrew  Grammar,  no¬ 
ticed,  783, 

Gilbert’s,  G.  II.,  Student’s  Life  of 
Paul,  noticed,  786. 


Godkin’s,  E.  L.,  Unforeseen  Ten¬ 
dencies  of  Democracy,  noticed, 
601. 

Green’s,  W.  H.,  General  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  403. 

Gregory,  D.  S.,  article  by,  341-357. 

H 

Harkness’s,  L.  D.,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Kindred  Delusions,  no¬ 
ticed,  605. 

Harnack’s,  A.,  History  of  Dogma, 
noticed,  404,  604;  Thoughts  on 
the  Present  Position  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  noticed,  781. 

Hastings’,  J.,  Dictionary  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  noticed,  787. 

Hayman,  IL,  article  by,  505-531. 

Henderson’s,  C.  R.,  Social  Spirit 
in  America,  noticed,  408. 

Hibben’s,  J.  G.,  Problem  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  noticed,  204. 

Hitchcock,  A.  W.,  note  by,  5S4-588. 

Hodgson’s,  J.  M.,  Theologia  Pec¬ 
toris,  noticed,  780, 

Holbrook’s,  J.  C.,  Recollections  of 
a  Nonagenarian,  noticed,  203. 

Holbrook,  Z.  S.,  notes  by,  172, 
*75»  J77;  book  reviews  by,  203, 
409,  598-602;  articles  by,  358-373, 
74 >-758. 

Holman’s  Comparative  Self-Pro¬ 
nouncing  Sunday-school  Teach¬ 
er’s  Bible,  noticed,  604. 

Hovey,  Alvah:  A  Character  Sketch, 
by  J.  31.  lingli.sh,  579  583. 

Hulbert,  C.  B.,  article  by,  78-99. 

Hulbert,  H.  W.,  article  by,  44-60. 

Hunt’s,  T.  W.,  ICnglish  3Ieditative 
Lyrics,  noticed,  407. 

Hurll’s,  Iv.  31.,  Life  of  our  I^rd  in 
Art,  noticed,  602. 

I 

I  Islam,  The  Philosophical  Disinte¬ 
gration  of,  article  on,  by  H.  W. 
Hulliert,  44-60;  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  44;  the  rise  of  Islam, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  45;  secret  of  Islam’s  .strength, 
47;  place  of  origin,  unfortunate, 
48;  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  the 
sixth  century,  49;  essential  in¬ 
tolerance  of  Islamisni,  51;  here¬ 
sies  of  Mohammedanism,  53; 
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cause  of  the  Crusades,  57;  Omar 
Kliayyani,  58. 

J 

James’s,  W.,  Human  Immortality, 
noticed,  205. 

Jastrow’s,  M.,  Relif<ion  of  Babylo¬ 
nia  an«l  Assyria,  notice<l,  191. 

K 

K.'iiilet’s,  M.,  Mittelstrasse  ro,  no¬ 
ticed,  7S5;  August  Tholuck’sGe- 
diichtniss,  notice»l.  785. 

Kant’s  Theory  of  the  “  Forms  of 
Thouj'ht,”  article  on,  by  J.  H. 
Feterson,  440  451;  Kant’s  jdace 
anionj^  jdiilosojdiers,  440;  ])ecu- 
liarities  of  his  ])hilosophy,  441; 
consequences  of  his  jdiilosophy, 
444;  leads  to  skepticism,  445;  the 
j^ist  of  his  arj^unient,  446;  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  main  assumption,  447; 
S])ace  and  time  more  tlian  forms 
of  thouj'ht,  448;  no  freedom  of 
the  will,  449;  no  real  external 
reality,  450;  whole  argument,  il¬ 
legitimate,  451;  evanescence  of 
his  influence,  452. 

Kaut/.sch’s,  K.,  Gesenius’  Hebrew 
Grammar,  noticed,  783. 

Kuyi)er’s,  A.,  Kncyclopedia  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Theology,  noticed,  194-196. 

I. 

Iyalx)r  Problem,  The  Cotton  Indus¬ 
try  and  the,  note  f»Ji,  175- 177. 

Lamb,  1'.  J.,  article  by,  223-240 

Lathro]),  N.,  article  by,  266-277. 

Leach’s,  C.,  Is  my  Bible  True,  110- 
tice«l,  605. 

Leonard’s,  I).  L.,  Story  of  Ober- 
lin,  noticed,  203. 

Lilley’.s,  J.  P.,  Principles  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  notice<l,  204. 

Lindsay,  J.,  article  by,  455-466. 

Lorimer’s,  G.  C.,  Christianity  and 
the  Social  State,  noticed,  601. 

Luther,  A  Si<le-Light  on,  article 
on,  by  R.  C.  Ford,  1 14-1 19;  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  untransiate(l  chron¬ 
icle. 

Macintyre’s,  R.  G.,  Fflijah  and 
Ivlisha,  noticed,  205. 

Macpherson’s,  J.,  Christian  Dog¬ 
matics,  noticed,  193. 


j  Marden’s,  O.  S.,  Secret  of  Achieve- 
i  ment,  noticed,  602. 
j  McLean,  Letters  of  John,  to  John 
Teesflale,  edited  by  W.  Salter, 
717-740. 

1  Mead’s,  C.  M.,  Supernatural  Rev¬ 
elation,  noticed,  603. 

Merrill,  C.  C.,  articles  by,  148-159, 
241-265. 

Milligan’s,G., Theology  of  the  Ivpis- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  noticed.  789. 

Miracle,  The  Place  of  a,  arti^'le  on, 
by  S.  L.  Blake,  12-25;  the  di¬ 
vine  jiresence,  jiroved  by  a  mira¬ 
cle,  12;  real  ilistinguished  from 
false  miracles,  13;  prove  ethical 
and  worthy  character  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  14;  jirove  a  personal  ancl 
immanent  (hid,  15;  the  need  of 
miracles,  18;  they  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind,  18;  prove 
j  God’s  presence  in  the  laws  of 
I  the  universe,  19;  silence  ene- 

j  lilies,  20;  attest  the  divine  ini.s- 
!  .sion  of  those  who  wrought  them, 
j  21;  New  Testament  miracles, 

1  historical  facts,  22;  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  essentially  mysterious, 
23;  Channing  on  miracles,  24; 
Cliristianity  incomplete  without 
them,  25, 

Mission  Sunday-scluKil,  The,  as  a 
Social  and  ICthical  Lever,  article 
on,  by  1 1.  1'.  Perry,  481-504; 
Chicago  as  a  fiebl  of  exiieriment, 
481;  elements  of  human  welfare, 
483;  lists  of  (questions  submitted, 
4.84;  rejilies,  485;  breadth  of  in¬ 
fluence,  488;  suggestions  from 
])olitical  methods,  493;  possible 
elTect  ujion  healtli,  494;  wealth, 
496;  on  sociability,  49S;  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  5(K);  lesthetic  life, 
j  501;  righteousness,  50?. 

Monopoly,  Teleplione,  note  on,  172. 

Miiller’s,  M.,  Ramak/7".sh«a,  no¬ 
ticed,  787, 

Municipal  Reform,  note  on,  391. 

N 

Nash’s,  1 1.  S.,  Genesis  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Con.science,  noticed,  409. 

Nolfle,  1'.  A.,  article  by,  26-43. 

Noble’s,  F'.  P.,  Redemption  of  Af¬ 
rica,  noticed,  789. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
191-206,396-414,589  605,775-790. 
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Novel  Bible  History  Again,  note 
on,  160-164. 

O 

OM  South  Leaflets,  noticed,  205, 

Old  Testament  Books  versus  their 
Sources,  article  on,  by  W.  J. 
Beecher,  209-222;  the  two  schools 
of  criticism,  209;  both  now  <le- 
fenders  of  a  tradition,  210;  the 
Scriptures,  largely  a  compila¬ 
tion,  21 1 ;  relation  of  the  sources 
to  the  completed  book,  212;  the 
documents  of  the  Hexateuch, 
213;  the  cliief  interest  of  the 
world  in  the  books,  not  in  the 
documents,  214;  the  fragments 
of  the  polychrome  Bible  must  be 
recombined  to  be  of  any  inter¬ 
est,  216;  work  of  the  original 
compilers,  most  important,  216; 
the  analysis  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  no  means  completed, 
217;  as  yet,  no  proper  literary 
analysis  of  the  books  as  they 
stand  has  been  made,  218;  the 
Ixioks  more  than  the  extracts 
composing  them,  218;  inspira¬ 
tion  belongs  to  the  compilation, 
no  less  than  to  the  sources,  219; 
the  compilers  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  not  uncritical,  220;  the 
whole  has  a  value  of  its  own, 
over  and  alxive  that  of  the  jiarts, 
221. 

Oriental  Note,  184-190. 

P 

Park’s  Ninetieth  Anniversary,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Letters  from  I’miils  and 
I'riends,  301-326. 

Parsons,  1'.,  article  by,  120- 139. 

Pattison’s,  T.  IL,  Making  of  the 
Sermon,  notice«l,  199  202. 

Paul  a  Competent  Witness,  Is,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  K.  P.  Williams,  657- 
672;  importance  of  the  question, 
657;  fallacy  of  going  “  back  to 
Christ,”  658;  Paul’s  opportunity 
as  a  witness,  660;  witness  to  his 
own  conversion,  662;  his  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  664; 
his  iKisitiveness,  665;  witne.sse(i 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  666; 
liberality  of,  668;  gives  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
669;  claims  to  apostleship,  671. 


Paul’s  Theology,  The  Influence  of 
the  Damascus  Vision  upon,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  IC.  I.  Bosworth,  278- 
300;  influence  of  Paul’s  theolo¬ 
gy,  278;  inspired  experience  of 
its  author,  279;  contrast  Ijetween 
Paul’s  Pharisjiic  and  his  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology,  280;  view  of  law, 
281;  of  righteousness,  282;  of  the 
significance  of  Christ’s  death, 
284;  of  s.alvation  by  faith,  285; 
Paul’s  interview  with  Jesus,  2S6; 
preliminaries  to  this  interview, 
287;  the  Damascus  vision,  288; 
the  intellectual  processes  passed 
through,  290;  respecting  the 
law,  293;  righteousness,  294; 
Chri.st’s  death,  296;  the  salvation 
of  the  Gentiles,  297;  Paul’s  views 
of  death,  300. 

Pentateuch,  Rupprecht  on  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  S.  C.  Bartlett,  639- 
656;  German  reaction,  639;  weak 
|X)ints  in  the  jirevailing  higher 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  639; 
testimony  of  Christ  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  642;  summary  of  proof- 
texts,  644;  the  principle  of  ac- 
commo4lation,  645;  a|>ostolic  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  I’entateuch, 
646;  testimony  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  itself,  647;  principles  of 
true  historic  criticism,  649;  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  650;  inconsistencies 
of  the  critics,  652;  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mosaic  origin,  653; 
other  evidences  of  a  German  re¬ 
action,  655. 

Perry,  II.  I'.,  article  by,  481-504. 

Peterson,  J.  B.,  article  by,  440-454. 

Philippine  Question,  The,  article 
on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  741-758; 
duty  of  patriotism,  741;  unsel¬ 
fish  purp<jses  of  the  present  W’ar, 
745;  character  of  the  I'ilipinos, 
748;  the  difliculties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  754. 

Pike’s,  G.  R.,  Divine  Drama,  no¬ 
tice*!,  193. 

Political  Rcononiy,  The  New,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  F.  Parsons,  120 -139; 
changing  phases  of  the  science, 
120;  relation  to  other  sciences, 
121;  more  than  a  science  of 
wealth,  122;  the  new  science  dy¬ 
namic,  125;  man  of  more  value 
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than  what  he  possesses,  126; 
wealth  pertains  to  niinfl  and 
character,  12S;  requisites  of  pro¬ 
gress,  130;  fundamental  tests  of 
truth,  131;  inanluxid  the  supreme 
pro<luct,  132;  importance  of  co- 
ojx:ration,  133;  value  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  union,  135;  univer¬ 
sal  partnership,  tlie  aim,  136; 
economy,  foresij^ht,  stability, 
and  moral  culture,  real  economic 
forces,  137;  the  economic  value 
of  brotherhood,  138. 

Prayer  in  War-Time,  article  on,  by 
E.  Chapman,  532-542;  para¬ 
doxes  relating  to  jjrayer,  532; 
God  invisible,  yet  real,  533;  or¬ 
der  in  the  universe,  534;  reason 
in  the  universe,  534;  instinctive 
teiulency  to  j)rayer,  535;  reason¬ 
ableness  of  prayer,  539;  jjara- 
doxes  of  science,  540;  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  541; 
folly  of  a  prayer  test,  542. 

Publications  Received,  205,  413, 
6(95,  790. 

Purcell’s,  E.  S.,  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  noticed,  396-401. 

R 

Rankin,  J.  E.,  article  by,  415-439. 

Rankin,  II.  W.,  article  by,  561- 

57«; 

Religion,  The  Abiding  Realities  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  II.  Harrows,  543- 
560;  the  changeable  eletnents, 
543;  nature  and  permanence  of 
faitli,  545;  of  hope,  551;  of  love, 

556. 

Religious  Thought  in  Scotland  in 
the  \Mctorian  Era,  article  on,  by 
J.  Lindsay,  455-466. 

Robertson’s,  J.,  Poetry  and  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Psalms,  noticed, 

592-595.  . 

Roehrich’s,  E.,  Composition  des 
Evangiles,  noticed,  202. 

Rugby,  My  Time  at,  article  on,  by 
H.  Ilayman,  505-531;  methods 
at  Rugby,  505;  resi)onsibility  of 
tutors,  507;  of  assistant  masters, 
5aS;  Dr.  Temple’s  influence,  509; 
political  influences,  510;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  election,  51 1;  tra<litional 
usages,  514;  Dr.  Temple’s  incon¬ 
sistencies,  515;  trustees  sustain 


the  author,  525;  Dean  Bradley’s 
opposition,  526;  method  of  the 
opposition,  527;  position  of  the 
press,  530. 

Ruj)j)recht  on  the  Pentateuch,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  S,  C.  Bartlett,  639- 
656. 

S 

Salter,  W.,  letters  of  John  McLean, 
edited  by,  717-740. 

Salvation,  Idea  of,  as  Presented  in 
the  New  Testament,  article  on, 
by  E.  C.  Wocjds,  70X-716;  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin,  701;  salvation, 
not  for  heaven,  but  from  sin, 
702;  has  also  an  outward  signifi¬ 
cance,  703;  from  the  past,  705; 
is  realized  in  the  present,  706; 
examination  of  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages,  707;  prevalent  use  of  the 
present  tense,  709;  excejitional 
usage  of  Paul,  71 1 ;  relation  of 
salvation  to  Christianity,  713; 
inadeijuacy  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  715. 

Scotland,  Religious  Thought  in, 
in  the  Victorian  Era,  article  on, 
by  J.  I.indsay,  455-466. 

Scriptures  and  Divorce,  The  Holy, 
article  on,  by  N.  Lathrop,  266- 
277. 

Shearman’s,  T.  G.,  Natural  Taxa¬ 
tion,  noticed,  598-6(x>. 

Simon’s,  D.  W.,  Reconciliation  by 
Incarnation,  noticed,  596;  book 
review,  785. 

Sociological  Notes,  171-183,  391- 

395. 

Sociology,  Sentimental,  article  on, 
by  G.  L.  C.'idy,  100-1 13;  .sociolo¬ 
gy,  a  modern  fad,  100;  tends  to 
deny  free-will,  loi;  influence  of 
heredity,  102;  limitations  of  he¬ 
reditary  influence,  103;  environ¬ 
ment,  not  all,  104;  virtue  and 
vice,  not  necessary,  105;  no 
crime  a  necessity,  106;  import¬ 
ance  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
laS;  determinism,  the  bane  of 
sentimental  sociology,  in;  the 
sinfulness  of  .sin,  112;  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  disobedience,  113. 

Stevens’,  G.  B.,  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  781. 

Stimson’s,  II.  A.,  Apostles’  Creed 
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in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discus¬ 
sion,  noticed,  406. 

Swete’s,  H.  B.,  Gospel  According 
to  St.  Mark,  noticed,  405. 

T 

Taylor's,  G.  B.,  Italy  and  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  noticed,  408. 

Tel  el- A  mama  tablets,  imjjortance 
of,  146. 

Terry’s,  M.  S.,  Biblical  Ajx)calyp- 
tics,  noticed,  197. 

Theology,  Outlook  in,  article  on, 
by  PI.  L.  Curtis,  i-ii;  progress, 
a  necessity,  i;  progressive  lead¬ 
ers,  mentioned,  2;  outcome  of 
biblical  criticism,  3;  the  old  po¬ 
sition,  stated,  5;  the  new  view  of 
miracles,  6;  widening  sources  of 
Christian  theology,  9;  lines  of 
reconstruction,  10. 

Thomson,  A.  P).,  article  by,  689- 
700. 

Tide’s,  C.  P.,  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Religion,  noticed,  603. 

Tohu:  A  Historical  and  P^xegetical 
Study  of  its  Meaning  in  Gen.  i. 
2,  note  on,  165-168. 

Trial  of  Jesus:  Its  Value  in  the 
p'oundation  of  P'aith,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  P'.  J.  Lamb,  223-240; 
legal  importance  of  the  record, 
223;  nature  of  saving  faith,  224; 
analysis  of  the  proof  of  Christ’s 
resurrection,  226;  official  char¬ 
acter  of  the  evidence,  227;  pre¬ 
sumption  that  Christ  was  a  mal¬ 
efactor,  228;  character  of  legal 
presumption,  229;  trial  of  Jesus, 
twofold,  230;  Pilate’s  verdict, 
that  of  innocence,  232;  failure  of 
the  original  charge,  233;  Jesus’ 
true  divinity  rendered  the  charge 
of  blasphemy  futile,  234;  im- 
|)ortance  of  the  prediction  by  Je¬ 
sus  of  his  resurrection,  236; 
Christ’s  estimate  of  the  function 
of  evidence  in  his  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion,  237;  his  condescension  in 
furnishing  it,  238;  the  evidence 
which  satisfied  the  original  wit¬ 
nesses,  ample,  239;  the  record  of 
it,  of  inestimable  value,  240. 

Trusts,  The  I'uture  of,  article  on, 
by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  35^^3731 
growth  of  trusts,  360;  economy 


of  trusts,  362;  tyranny  of  trusts, 
363;  defiance  of  law,  365;  ab¬ 
sorption  of  legal  talent,  366;  im¬ 
portance  of  protecting  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  368;  the  remedy,  not 
state  socialism,  368;  nor  munic¬ 
ipal  socialism,  370;  nor  unequal 
taxation,  37  r ;  but  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  combination, 
373. 

Tucker’s,  W.  J.,  Making  and  Un¬ 
making  of  the  Preacher,  noticed, 
407. 

U 

United  States,  The  Hour  of  China 
and  the,  article  on,  by  H.  W. 
Rankiu,  561-578. 

V 

Van  Dyke’s,  H.,  Gospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin,  noticed,  604. 

Vedder’s,  H.  C.,  History  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  Middle  States, 
noticed,  205. 

Victorian  Era,  Religious  Thought 
in  Scotland  in  the,  article  on,  by 
J.  Lindsay,  455-466;  influence  of 
Thomas  Ivrskine,  455;  of  Mac- 
leod  Campbell,  456;  of  Carlyle, 
457;  Mill  and  Hamilton,  457; 
rise  of  evolution,  458;  Robertson 
Smith,  459;  the  Hegelian  school, 
461;  lethargy  of  the  PIstalflished 
Church,  462;  divergent  theolog¬ 
ical  tendencies,  463;  contemiMj- 
rary  leaders  of  thought,  464. 

Vincent’s,  G.  E.,  Social  Mind  and 
P/Iucation,  noticed,  6(X3. 

Virden  Massacre,  The,  note  on, 
171. 

W 

Wallace’s,  E.  S.,  Jerusalem  the 
Holy,  noticed,  409, 

Walsh’s  “Secret  History  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,’’  note  on, 
382-390. 

Warfiebl,  B.  B.,  book  review  by, 
775-7*'^J- 

Warp  and  Woof,  article  on,  by  E. 
A.  Noble,  26-43;  permanent 
and  the  changeable  elements  of 
the  gospel,  27;  the  personality 
of  Go<l,  29;  the  immortality  of 
man,  29;  communication  of  God 
with  man,  30;  the  attributes  and 
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work  of  Christ,  31;  changeable¬ 
ness  of  definitions,  32;  import¬ 
ance  of  clear  views,  34;  necessity 
of  discussion,  36;  imj>erfect  con¬ 
ceptions  of  truth,  3.S;  limits  of 
liberty,  40;  theoretical  differ¬ 
ences,  wider  than  practical,  42. 

Warren’s,  H.  W.,  Among  the 
Forces,  noticed,  412. 

Warring,  C.  li.,  note  by,  165-168. 

Waterman’s,  L.,  Post  -  Apostolic 
Age,  noticed,  406. 

Wealth,  The  Christian  Conception 
of,  article  on,  by  C.  C.  Merrill, 
148-159,  241-265;  bibliography, 
148;  riches,  not  the  highest  good, 
150;  accounts  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  compared,  152;  the  duty 
01  renunciation,  155;  earthly 
goods  valueless  in  themselves, 
156;  Christ  not  an  ascetic,  157; 
supposed  communism  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  church,  158;  Christianity  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  right  of  private  prop¬ 
erty,  241;  the  principle  of  stew¬ 
ardship,  242;  not  the  tenth,  but 
the  whole,  lielongs  to  God,  243; 
the  faithful  business  man,  a  true 
servant  of  God  and  of  humanity, 
244;  wealth  to  be  used  for  per¬ 
sonal  development,  245;  this  in¬ 
consistent  with  communism,  247; 
Christianity  favors  neither  indi¬ 
vidualism  nor  socialism,  250;  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  necessary  to  per¬ 
sonal  development,  251;  wealth 
to  lie  used  for  our  physical  sup¬ 
port,  252;  our  higher  develop¬ 
ment,  253;  for  the  promotion  of 
our  moral  and  spiritual  well-be¬ 
ing,  254;  for  the  development  of 


other  men,  255;  meaning  of  the 
golden  rule,  256;  sentimental¬ 
ism  often  opposed  by  lienevo- 
lence,  257;  the  promotion  of  le¬ 
gitimate  business,  a  high  form 
of  benevolence,  258;  extravagant 
luxuries,  opposed  to  the  public 
gootl,  260;  uneven  distribution 
of  the  world’s  advantages,  261; 
the  poor  demand  sympathy,  262; 
proi^r  ilistribution  of  charities, 
difficult,  263;  summary,  264. 

Weidner’s,  R.  F.,  Theological  En¬ 
cyclopedia  and  Methodology,  no¬ 
ticed,  41 1. 

Wliatham,  A.  E.,  note  by,  168-170. 

Wheat  Supply,  The,  note  on,  173. 

Williams,  E.  F'.,  article  by,  657- 
672. 

Wilson’s,  W.,  State,  noticed,  409. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  J.  Cooper,  607-638; 
compared  with  other  great  in¬ 
structors,  608;  personal  charac¬ 
teristics,  609;  devotion  to  duty, 
610;  liorn  to  rule,  61 1;  evil  re¬ 
sults  of  the  cooperative  plan  of 
college  government,  613;  his 
characteristics  as  an  instructor, 
614;  excellences  of,  618;  his  ex¬ 
alted  standard,  623;  his  loyalty 
to  religion,  626;  his  tremendous 
earnestness,  629;  purity  of  his 
life,  63 1 ;  modesty  and  disinter¬ 
estedness,  632;  ahead  of  his 
times,  635;  his  last  years,  637. 

Woods,  F.  C.,  article  by,  701-716. 

Wootls’,  R.  A.,  City  Wilderness, 
noticed,  601. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  articles  by,  140- 

147,  374-381. 
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Monist .  . . . . . . . i.  . . 

New  England  Magazine . . . . . . . . . . . 

Open  Court . . . . . .  . . . . 

Outlook.. . . . . . . 

Political  Science  Quarterly.. . . . . 

Public  Ofdnion . . . . . .  ^ .  f . . . . . .  < . 

ReligioiM  Review  of  Reviews*  . . » . . . . . . . 

Review  of  Reviews . .  . . . . . . . 

Scribner’s  Magazine . . . . . . 

Sunday-school  Times . . . . . . . . . 

Wright’s  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evident  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

Woolsey’s  International  Law  (Charles  Scribner’^  Sons) . 

Mnnger’s  Horace  Bnshnell  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). . . 


or  more  periodicals;  alaoadidt^ 


^Oft  application^  we  will  give  a  club  rate  for  twq 
rate  for  new  subscribers  to  the  B1B1.10T&ECA  Sacra. 

*  Clergymen  only. 

*  New  subScriban  only. 


‘TURN  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF. 


The  KLIP  and  the  Cover  form 
the  KLIP  Kinder.  Sold  and  used 
separately  or  together. 

BIND  ALL  YOUR  PAPERS 
AT  HO.ME. 


You  can  cover  a  Magazine  or  bind  a  Volume  of 
Pamphlets  in  Ten  Seconds.  Instantly  remov.ible. 


The  Klip  is  a  strong  and  graceful  steel  spring. 

It  is  put  on  with  a  pair  of  steel  keys. 

It  is  put  on  and  off  in  ten  seconds. 

It  is  the  best  Binder  for  Magazines  in  the  Reading- 
Room 

It  is  the  he.-it  Hinder  for  Pamphlets. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Binder  for  Loose-Leaf  Ledgers. 


Sample  Pair  of  each 
of  ‘ix  Sizes, with 
Klip,  for  75c. 


H.  H.  BALLARD. 

408  Pittifleld,  rias*. 


ZION’S  MERALD.  ^  weekly  hethodist  journal. 

Tile  Oldsst  Mctliodist  Paper  in  the  World. 

Editor,  Charles  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

It  has  more  than  Two  Hundred  Regular  Contributors,  all  departments  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  furnishes  reading  matter  for  all  cla.sses,  having  each  week  summary  of  relig¬ 
ious,  secular,  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence. 

Also  the  ablest  and  most  elaborate  notes  on  Sunday-School  le.ssons  by  any  denomi¬ 
national  paper,  by  W.  O.  Holway,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Pronounced  by  thoughtful  readers  one  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  the  religious 
press.  Specimen  copies  free.  Address  GEO.  E.  WIIITTAKIiR,  Publisher, 

Boston,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

From  October  i  to  January,  1901,  for  one  year’s  subscription,  $2.50,  or  Zion’s  Her¬ 
ald  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  ministers  for  ^13.00  to  new  subscribers  to  Ixjth. 


Charles  M.  Sheldon^s  Obcflin  CoUcgC. 


BOOKS. 

In  His  Steps  *^What  would  Jesus  Do?^ 

The  Crucuixion  of  Phillip  Strong. 

Robert  Hardy^s  Seven  Days. 

The  Twentieth  Door*  . .  . . 

Uj  o  it  _»  V  All  bound  in  paper 

His  Brothers  Keeper*  at ,  j  cents,  and  cloth 

Richard  Bruce.  at  75  cts  each. 

JOHN  KING'S  QUESTION  CLASS. 

Uniform  with  the  above  and  selling  at 
the  same  prices. 

A  Matter  of  Business^  by  Rev.  w.  c.  Stiles. 

Also  by  C.  M.  Sheldon. 

Redemption  of  Freetown,  doth,  25  cts. 

Any  five  of  the  25  cent  Books  to  one  address 
for  $1.00. 

Any  five  of  the  above  in  cloth  to  one  address 
for  $3.00. 

IN  HIS  Large  type,  gilt  top,  12  full-page  illus¬ 
trations,  cloth  cover,  design  in  blue, 
STEPS,  white  and  gold.  In  box,  $1.25. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Special,  Cheap  Edition  of  IN  HIS  STEPS,  10  cents; 
40  cents  in  cloth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

>■5  Hadteon  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Four  Principal 

Departments. 

The  College^ 

The  Theological  Seminaryy 
The  Conservatory  of  Music, 

and  The  Academy. 

Also  Courses  in  Art  and  a  Normal  Course  in 
Physical  Tkai.ninc  for  women. 

Highest  Standard  of  Scholarship.  Extended 
Elective  Courses.  Seeks  the  Education  of  the 
Entire  Man. 

A  NATIONAL  CONSTITUENCY. 
HEALTHFUL  LOCATION. 

EXPENSES  LOW. 


The  last  Catalogue  shows  a  Faculty  of  seventy- 
eight  Professors  and  Teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
1,203  Students  (419  in  the  Co'lege  Di^artment)  from 
fotty-one  States  and  territories,  and  from  eleven  for¬ 
eign  countries.  No  saloons  in  the  place. 

Full  information  from 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE.  SecreUry. 

Oberlln,  Ohio. 


A»X-. 


1878  1900 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal 

Rev.  STEPHEN  D.  PEET,  Ph.D.,  Editor-in-Chief. 

5327  Madison  Avk.,  Chicago.  I4.00  per  Year. 

This  Journal  has  reached  its  Twenty-second  V'olume.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest,  hut 
for  five  years  was  the  only  journal  in  the  United  States  devoted  wholly  to  Archaeology. 
It  has  from  the  outset  been  sustained  by  the  best  scholars,  and  is  regarded  as  authority 
on  all  arclueological  subjects.  It  takes  the  broadest  scope,  and  treats  not  only  of  .Amer¬ 
ican,  but  of  Kuropean,  Classical  and  Oriental  archx'ology;  esijecial  attention  Ixeing  given 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  lands  in  the  far  Hast. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS. 

Rkv.  W.m.  C.  WINSI.DW,  Egypt.  Dk.  JOH.N  ERASER,  Polvllesi.^. 

Rev.  J.  N  ERA  I  H'.NIUJRGH.  Assyria.  1’koi  .  EREDKRICK  STARR.  .Mexico. 

Rev.  SELAH  .MERRILL.  Palestine.  JAMES  WICKERSHA.M,  China. 

Rev.  HERHER  P  H.  GOW  EN,  India.  Rkv.  JOHN  .MACLEA.N,  Canada. 

The  maKaziiie  will  be  especially  useful  to  cleri^ymen  who  want  to  keep  informed  about  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Oriental  lands. 

PREHISTORIC  AHERICA. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Antij^uarian  is  also  publishing  a  series  of  works  on 
Prehistoric  America  under  the  following  titles; 

No.  I.  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  RELICS. 

No.  3.  ANIMAL  EFFIGIES  AND  EMBLEMATIC  MOUNDS. 

No.  3.  CLIFF-DWELLINOS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

No.  4.  BEOINNINQS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  RUINED  CITIES. 

No.  5-  MYTHS  AND  SYHBOLS,  OR  ABORIGINAL  RELIGIONS. 

The  Antiquarian  ($4.00)  and  the  liibliotheca  Sacra  (;f3.oo)  are  offered  to  new  sub- 
scriliers  for  1900  for  #3.00. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  UNTIL  DEC.  1,  1899. 

The  llibliotlieea  Sacra  and  the  Kclij.'ioiis  Iteview  of  Kevieus  one 
year  tor  1^3.00.  the  Kcg^iilar  Subscription  Price  of  the 
Itibliotlieca  Sacra. 

The  Religious  Review  of  Reviews  is  decidedly  in  the  fore-front  of  religious  publica¬ 
tions  because  its  contributors  are  the  leading  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  religious  world. 
The  magazine  contains  each  month  thirty  pages  of  contribute*!  matter  besides  the  de¬ 
partments,  which  are  filled  with  the  best  selections  from  the  religious  press.  The  de¬ 
partments  are;  Current  Articles  of  Imj)ortance,  Notes  from  Recent  Editorials,  The 
Religious  World,  Sermonic  Review  Section,  liditorial  Notes,  Review  of  Recent  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  Contents  of  Reviews  aiul  Magazines. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 

Rev.  Andrew  Murray,Cape  of  Good  IIo])e.  ical  Lutheran  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  Robertson,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Crittenton,  Founder  of  the 
Scotland.  I'lorence  Crittenton  Rescue  Work  in 

Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Hanson  Place  the  United  States. 

Baptist  Church,  Bnxjklyn,  N.  Y.  Rev.  R.  S.  McArthur,  D.D.,  Calvary  Bap- 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  President  of  the  tist  Church,  New  York. 

King’s  Daughters,  New  York.  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  Christian  and  Mis- 

Kvangelist  .Sam  P.  Jones,  Cartersville,  Ga.  sionary  Alliance,  New  York. 

Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  London,  Eng-  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Tahnage,  Washington, 
land.  I).  C. 

Rev.  Chas.  II.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  Pastor  Rev.  Louis  Alliert  Banks,  D.D.,  Method- 
Madison  Stpiare  Presbyterian  Church,  ist,  Cleveland,  O. 

New  York.  Bishop  J.  Weaver,  United  Brethren,  Day- 

Rev.  D.  V.  Gwilym,  Church  of  Holy  ton,  O. 

Trinity  (lipis.).  New’  York.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley,  Jerry  McCauley  Mis- 

K,ev.  C.  Armand  Miller,  Pastor  Evangel-  sion.  New  York. 

A  Series  of  Palestine  Views  aro  the  Illustrations  now  running.  Send  subscriptions  to  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES. 

[issued  bi-monthey.] 

VOLUME  III. 

Hand-Book  and  Report  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  X.  Government  by  Injunction.  By  Wieuam  H.  Dunbar,  A.M.,  LL.B.  Price  50 
cents. 

No.  2.  Economic  Aspects  of  Railroad  Receiverships.  By  H.  H.  Swain,  Ph.D. 
Price  50  cents. 

No.  3.  The  Ohio  Tax  Inquisitor  Law.  By  T.  N.  Carver,  Ph.D.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  4.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  By  Morton  A.  Ai.drich,  Ph.D.  Price 
50  cents. 

No.  5.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  People  in  Yonkers.  By  Ernest  L.  Bogart, 
Ph.D.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  6.  The  State  Purchase  of  Railways  in  Switzerland.  By  Horace  Micheei  ; 
translated  by  John  Cummings,  Ph.D.  Price  50  cents. 

VOLUME  IV. 

Hand-Book  and  Report  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  I.  I.  The  Relation  between  Economics  and  Politics.  By  Arthur  T.  Hadeey, 
A.M.  II.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Currency  Reform.  III.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Twelfth  Census.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  2.  Personal  Competition:  Its  Place  in  the  Social  Order,  and  Effect  upon  Indi¬ 
viduals;  with  some  Considerations  on  Success.  By  Charees  II.  C001.EY,  Ph.D. 
Price  50  cents. 

No.  3.  Economics  as  a  School  Study.  By  Frederick  R.  Ceow,  A.  M.  Price 
50  cents. 


NEW  SERIES. 

No.  I.  The  Cotton  Industry:  An  Essay  in  American  Economic  History.  By  M.  B. 
Hammond,  Ph.D.  Price  $1.50;  cloth  |2. 00. 

No.  2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Scope  and  Method  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  > 

(Includes  elalwrate  critical  discussions  by  over  twenty  statistical  experts,  contain¬ 
ing  some  500  pages.)  Price  in  paper,  $2.00;  cloth,  $2.50. 


Price  of  each  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  Monographs,  unlxjund,  $4.00.  Bound  in  cloth, 
$5.00  for  a  single  volume,  $4.00  for  each  additional  volume.  The  set  of  ten  Ijound  vol¬ 
umes,  I41.00,  sent  prepaid.  Price  of  volume  eleven  unbound,  |2.oo,  bound  in  cloth, 
$2.50.  Price  of  each  volume  of  Studies  unbound  ^^2.50,  Ixmnd  in  cloth,  #3.00.  Any 
bound  volume  w’ill  l)e  sent  postpaid  to  meml)ers  for  75  cents  in  addition  to  the  unbound 
numbers,  if  returned  prepaid  in  good  condition.  Copies,  except  for  the  new  series, 
are  also  offerefl  in  half  morocco  at  50  cents  ]>er  volume  additional  to  the  i)rice  in  cloth. 

Separate  subscriptions  by  non-memt>ers,  libraries,  etc.,  for  the  Studies,  >2.50  per  year; 
or  J4.fxj  for  all  the  publications.  Any  single  Monograph  may  be  obtained  at  the  price 
given  in  the  list. 

One-sixth  discount  to  memlx;rs  and  subscribers  on  all  orders. 


Address  Subscriptions,  Applications  for 
Membership  and  Inquiries  to  the 
SECRETARY  of  the 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Address  orders  for  Studies  and 
Monographs  to  the  Publishers, 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO., 

66  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York. 


Political  Science  Quarterly. 


A  Review  devoted  to  the  Historical^  Statistical  and  G>mparative  Study 
of  Politics^  Economics  and  Public  Law. 


Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  G>lumbia  G>lleg:e. 


Politics. 


Economics. 


Possibly  no  review  has  ever  w'on  for  itself  a  more  distinct  and  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  regard  of  its  readers  than  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  From  its  first  issue  it  has  discussed  important  topics  and  great 
movements  of  current  interest  with  a  breadth  and  impartiality  which  have  gained  the 
respect  of  all  parties.  The  scope  of  the  Quarterly  is  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
leading  questions  which  appeal  to  men  as  parts  of  the  bo<ly  politic.  Not  only  our  own 
constitution  an<l  political  development,  but  also  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
have  Ijeen  examined  critically  from  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoints. 

In  Economics  it  has  discussed  taxation,  socialism,  the  im¬ 
migration  problem,  the  labor  question  in  its  various  aspects, 
land  tenure  and  kindred  topics,  banking,  trUvSts,  etc.,  giving  to  such  subjects  not  an  occa¬ 
sional  article,  but  adequate  consideration  by  high  authorities. 

w  •  j  In  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  it  has  sought 

^  to  infuse  a  scientific  spirit  and  method  into  the 

discussion  of  current  legal  questions,  and,  through  contributors  of  special  eminence,  to 
present  views  at  once  broad  and  practical. 

Its  Book  Reviews  have  attracted  the  critical  attention  and  approval  of  scholars  in  lioth 
continents;  the  publications  reviewed,  and  the  critiques  themselves  are  of  a  nature  to  en¬ 
lighten,  as  well  as  to  interest  the  readers  of  such  a  periodical. 

Twice  each  year  a  carefully  prepared  Record  of  Political 
Events  is  published.  This  record  is  made  of  a  character  to 
render  it  of  permanent  value  for  reference  and  comparison. 


Literature. 


Crown  8vo.  About  180  pages  in  each  number. 
Annual  Subscription,  $3.00 ;  single  number,  75  cents. 


G>mplete  sets  of  the  Quarterly  are  on  sale. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


9-13  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


“  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  bear  comparison  with  any  theological  magazine  we 
have  ever  seen.” — Expository  Times. 

”  I  am  delighted  with  the  Quarterly.  It  is  invaluable  for  any  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  literary  furnishing  of  every  professional  man  or  woman.” — 
J.  C.  Arbuckle,  Columbus^  Ohio. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


VOL.  LVII.  1900. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin. 
Associate  P^ditors :  Mr.  Z.  SvviFT  HOLBROOK,  of  Boston  ;  Doctors  P3d- 
wakds  a.  Park,  of  Andover;  D.  W.  Simon,  of  England;  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn;  I’rank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss  and  W.  K.  Barton,  of  Chicago;  Judson  Smith  and  A. 
A.  Berle,  of  Boston;  P'RANK  H.  FOSTER,  of  Oakland,  Cal.;  CHARLES 
F.  Tiiwing,  of  Cleveland;  Jacob  Cooper,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
E.  H.  Johnson,  of  Chester,  Pa. 

As  heretofore  the  BiHLlOTlllXA  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in 
the  publication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in  its  doctrinal, 
historical,  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Oriental  discoveries  to  the  Bible. 

The  department  of  Christian  Sociology  will,  from  a  conservative 
and  business  point  of  view,  discuss  the  various  efforts  made  to  find 
practical  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of 


Christian  ideas  amid  the  profound  and  rapidly  succeeding  changes  taking 
place  in  modern  society. 

While  giving  greater  prominence  than  formerly  to  current  topics  of  ' 
practical  interest,  especially  to  those  of  Christian  Sociology,  the  general 
character  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  Sacra  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
discussion  of  all  vital  questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and  that 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  loyal  to  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom.  Whatever 
periodicals  of  a  more  ephemeral  character  may  be  taken  by  pastors,  the¬ 
ological  students,  and  the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discus¬ 
sions  as  appear  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
surface  in  modern  thought. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  during  the 
past  few  years  is  doubtless  due  to  several  causes: — 

1.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  retained  its  high  standard  of  schol¬ 
arship,  and  has  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  manner  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  of  both  present  and  permanent  importance. 

2.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  while  the  oldest  Quarterly  in  the 
United  States,  is  ever  fresh  and  young  in  its  thought  and  points  of  view. 

3.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  a  circulation  which  is  interdenom¬ 
inational  and  world-wide;  thus  at  once  reaching  every  center  of  learning. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite  channel  through  which  the  ablest  scholars 
choose  to  address  the  more  intelligent  religious  public. 

4.  The  Sociological  Department  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has 
won  the  most  unqualified  praise  from  the  best  thinkers  of  America. 


T’lCKMS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  75  cents  a  number. 

The  back  volumes  will  be  furnished,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $3.00;  half 
morocco,  $3.50. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  New  York  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter,  to  the 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlin^  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Offers  to  New  Subscribers,  and  Premium  Offers  to  both  Old  and  New, 
sent  on  application. 


RECENT  NOTICES  FROM  PRESS  AND  LETTERS. 


New  York  Evangelist : — “  We  venerate  a  publication  that  for  two  lifetimes  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  best  theological  spirit,  evangelical  and  scholarly ;  and  its  transfer  from 
Andover  to  Oberlin  has  seemed  to  make  it,  like  the  old  emigrants  from  New  England, 
all  the  better  and  broader  for  the  change.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wright  is  a  capable  manager  and  a 
thoroughly  good  editor  ;  his  corps  of  helpers  is  ample,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  seems  assured  for  years  to  come.” 

Rev.  A.  Huntington  Clapp,  D.  D.,  New  York  City,  Aug.  26,  i8g8; — “  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  its  first  numlier  to  this  date;  have  preserved 
all  its  successive  issues,  and  have  felt  increasingly,  year  after  year,  that  I  could  not  do 
without  it.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  numlier  that  was  not  well  worth  careful  reading.” 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Russell  [brother  of  the  late  Ex-Governor  Russell),  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  13,  i8g8: — “  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Bibliotheca  and  with  the  plan  now 
adopted  of  admitting  articles  presenting  divers  views.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Andover  Institution  as  one  of  the  trustees  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  Bibliotheca  from  the  beginning.  The  magazine  has  never  been  more 
satisfactory  to  me  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.” 

Rev.  E.  H.  Byington,  D.  D.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  i8g8: — “I  have  lieen  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  Bibliotheca  the  last  two  years.  It  is  sound,  liberal,  and 
learned.  Its  references  to  sociology  are  especially  good.  The  book  notices  are  careful 
and  discriminating.  I  cannot  afford  to  go  without  it.” 

Professor  Henry  Garst,  Otterbein  University,  Nov.  16,  i8g8; — ”  After  having  taken 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  a  third  of  a  century,  I  must  say  that  I  never  prized  it  more 
than  I  do  now.  Among  its  excellent  features  I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  its 
sound  and  sensible  treatment  of  sociological  questions.” 

New  York  Christian  Advocate: — “The  age,  dignity,  and  scholarship  of  the  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Sacra  have  won  and  preserved  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful 
readers.” 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University: — “The  freshness,  vigor, 
and  variety  of  the  Bibliotheca  command  the  highest  respect.” 

Professor  D.  W,  Simon,  D.D.,  Bradford,  England:— “  You  really  deserv’e  congratu¬ 
lation  on  the  freshness  and  vigor  which  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  shows.” 

Professor  P.  Born,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.; — “A  magazine  that  every  minister  in  the  country 
should  read,  e.specially  every  young  minister.  To  such  it  will  prove  a  tonic  of  great 
value.” 

The  Congregationalist : — “  Its  departments  of  all  sorts  are  rewarding  to  the  scholar.” 

Methodist  Review: — “  In  its  critical,  sociological,  Semitic,  and  oriental  notes,  as  well 
as  in  other  editorial  departments,  the  Bibliotheca  is  most  able.” 

The  Critic  : — “  Mr.  Holbrook’s  notes  show  not  only  the  practical  knowledge  of  an 
actual  business  man,  but  the  keen  discrimination  of  a  close  thinker  and  wide  observer.” 

Christian  Guardian  : — “Able  and  scholarly  review.” 

Journal  and  Messenger  : — “The  Bibliotheca  is  liecoming  increasingly  valuable.” 

The  Evangelical  Churchman  : — “The  department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social 
questions  greatly  adds  to  its  value  and  is  ably  conducted.” 

Rev.  J.  S.  Bromley,  Reading,  Pa.: — “The  most  suggestive  quarterly  I  am  acquainted 
with.” 

Methodist  Magazine  and  Review,  Toronto: — “This  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
religious  quarterlies.” 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  : — 

For  five  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Professor  Wright  in  con* 
ducting  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra.  During  these  years  the  warmth  of  a  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  high  admiration  for  his  scholarly  qualities  have  united  him  to  me  in  the  ties 
that  one  feels  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  express;  and  the  increase  that  has  come  in 
these  years  to  the  number  of  readers  of  the  Bibi^iotheca  Sacra  has  been  to  me  a  great 
source  of  gratification;  but  duties  greater  than  those  of  former  years  have  now  come 
upon  me,  and  the  responsibility  for  regular  literary  work,  such  as  a  quarterly  magazine 
demands,  makes  my  withdrawal  from  active  editorial  management  a  necessity.  With 
this  number,  therefore,  I  must  drop  my  editorial  cares,  for  at  least  a  season,  and  1  do  so 
with  the  deepest  regret,  and  with  a  consciousness  that  the  work  I  have  done  has  been  im¬ 
perfect. 

With  the  new  year,  and,  in  1901,  with  the  new  century,  the  Bibi,iotheca  Sacra  should 
go  on  with  increased  influence  and  power,  carrying  to  thinkers  of  the  new  era  all 
that  is  best  and  fundamental  in  theology,  ethics,  social  science,  political  science,  and 
political  economy.  The  tendency  in  this  day  to  explore  foundations  and  to  root  up  the 
wheat  with  the  tares  needs  a  constant  watchfulness,  and,  often-times,  a  substantial  re¬ 
buke  from  a  reliable  magazine  like  the  BibwoTheca  Sacra.  Those  truths  that  are  ever 
new  and  fresh,  from  whose  cheeks  the  bloom  of  youth  never  departs,  are  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  thought,  and  constantly  to  question  their  veracity  is  to  cast  discredit  upon  sound 
learning,  or  to  expose  one’s  self  to  the  charge  of  seeking,  not  the  truth,  but  notoriety. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Wright  and  myself  has  been  to  rest  quietly  and  serenely  upon 
these  fundamental  truths,  and  yet  ever  to  be  open  and  willing  to  listen  to  new  truths.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  now  part  company  with  him  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  associations  of  the  editorial  sanctum.  That  the  Bibi.iotheca  Sacra  may  be  in  the 
new  century  what  it  has  been  in  the  past, — an  exponent  of  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in 
every  department  of  thought,  and  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  best  in  learning  and  to  sound 
scholarship, — is  the  best  wish  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  express. 

Z.  Swift  Hoi.brook, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  is  gratifying  both  to  me  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  to  add  to  the 
above,  that,  in  retiring  from  the  responsible  editorship,  Mr.  Holbrook  does  not  with¬ 
draw  from  interest  in  the  magazine.  He  still  consents  to  remain  as  associate  editor,  and, 
as  opportunity  permits,  will  furnish  us  with  the  results  of  his  wide  experience  and  pro¬ 
found  thought  upon  the  sociological  questions  which  are  destined  to  agitate  the  public 
with  increased  intensity.  G.  Frederick  Wright, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Christian  Evidences# 

BY  G.  FREdWiCK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.y  Frofww  flffj 
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the  Harmony  of  Scimce  and  Revelation^  Oberlin  College  ;  "antHor  ^  7^ 
“The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences/*  “Ice  Age  in. North  Ani^di^V3 
etc.  Illustrate^.  .1698.  lamo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Cay:l. 
Cloth/gi.50. 
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It  is  refreshing)  tranquilizing,  and  invigorating  to  consider  bofl^^ 
questions  science  and  religion  under  the  guidance  of  so  compMet^'^ 
an  authorit)^  in  both  departments  as  Professor  George  Frederick  Wriglit  ^  ^ 
0!  Oberlin,  in  a  work  so  scholarly,  judicial,  and  every  satisfoctot^^^-, 
as  his  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences,  a  volume  which  is 
elaboration  of  his  I^well  Institute  Lectures  of  1896.  Here  is  a 
tian  scholar  who  is  an  expert  in  both  fields,  the,^material  and  t(ietp^*  5^< 
ual,  who  does  not  rush  off  into  sophdmoric  declamation  on  the  one  ha^,  i' 
or  into  timid  compromise  on  the  other,  but  who  in  a  manly  and  dig^*> 
fied  way  grasps  the  facts,  ^paiates  them  from  conjecture,  puts  hari^l^^; 
nies  in  their  relations,  states  arguments  in  a  form  satisfactory  to 
nents,  and  reveals  underlyings  grounds  of  agreement  and  unity,  ‘  Wk/  vi 
advise  some  empiric  doctors  of  both  scieqce  and  divinity  to  read 
ponder  such  discourse  as  this  book  contains  as  to  Darwinism,  evcdutipii^ 
the  contradictions  and  paradoxes  of  science,  the  deniable  and  the  ^n»,^ 
niable  of  miracles,  the  real  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  “NeW  vCsm*5l 
dsm,’*  and  that  whole  field  in  which  the  charlatans  and  the  quaCto.^#^ 
disporting  themselves  so  freely  these  days,  to  ^e  terror  of  the 
minded  and  the  amusement  of  those  who  know  something.  Nq;|rtll^t^^- 
equipped  scientist  will  take  serious  tsaue  mth  Dr.  Wright  upon  aiiy 
portant  point ;  no  genuine  theologian  will  complain  of  him  for  injustide^ 
to  the  truth.  It  is  such  granite  bloclu  as  this,  of  intuition,,  argtupetil^^ 
and  phenomena  fairly  interpreted,  that  hold  the  ground  against  thc<om^.  7^ 
rent  of  conjecture,  fancy,.and  rhetoric  that  plays  so  wildly  around  thp '7^  . 
eternal  verities.— 
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Address  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 
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TWO  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


Horace  HtiisHriell.  /  . 

By  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Appeal  to  Life,” 
etc.  ‘With  two.  portraits  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  lamo.  $2.00. 

Both  the  writer  and  the  subject  of  this  book  strongly  commend  it  to 
public  attention.  Dr.  Bushnell  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  brightest 
and  clearest  lights  of  the  American  pulpit  With  a  mind  of  uncommon 
origina^ty,  a  poetic  imagination,  a  profound .  love  and  reverence  for' 
truth,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  clear  and  forcible  statement,  he  was 
of  a  character  to  illustrate,  and  reinforce  the  truths  he  preached.  He  had 
the  misfortune,  ^r  the  good  fortune,  to  be  in  advancr.  of  the  main  body  of 
the  ecclesiastical  army  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  this  exposed  him  to 
the  bullets  of  those  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  arrows  of  those  in  front 
He  received  both  in  the  manliest  fashion;  he  could  truthfully  say:  “I 
have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faith.*’  And  both  the  fight 
ing  and  the  keeping  have  given  him  a  great  name  among  the  American 
religious  leaders. 

Dr.  Munger  would  seem  to  have  been  foreordained  to  write  Dr.  Bush- 
nell’s  life.  Having  so  much  in  common  with  Dr.  Bushnell,  so  deep 
sympathy  with  his  religious  views  and  attitude,  and  so  strong  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  work.  Dr.  Munger  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  inter¬ 
pret  him  to  this  generation,  and  to  erect  an  enduring  memorial  to  hin 
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God’s  E^dtication  of  Man.  | 

^  By  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  J 
*.  author  of  **  Practical  Idealism,”  etc.  i6mo.  $1.25.  ] 

Dr.  Hyde  is  distinctly  modern  in  the  activity  and  progressiveness  of  ;> 
his  spirit,  yet  he  holds  in  highest  reverence  the  great  legacies  of  thought  * 
and  faith  which  we  inherit  from  the  past  He  seeks  to  state  the  com-  j 
manding  doctrines  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  in  forms  that  appeal  ^ 
to  the  experience  of  men  to-day.  In  this  book  Dr.  Hyde  consideis  \ 
God  as  a  teacher,  and  all  humanity  as  belonging  to  the  Divige  school^ 
in  process  of  education.  The  spirit  of  this  education,  its  method,  its 
purpose,  its  successes,  and  its  seeming  failures, — these  are  treated  with  1 
much  acuteness  of  thought  and  set  forth  in  a  style  of  great  vigor.  ^ 
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Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by  ■  * 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  Boston. 


